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A TOUR 


THROUGH ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 


LETTER XXXII. 

POMl’EU-UEECULANEUM-ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
VESUVIUS. 

I HAVE made two long visits to Pompeii, and am at length 
enabled to reduce my ideas respecting the place to some de¬ 
gree of order. It lies twelve miles from Naples, and about 
four beyond the base of Vesuvius. It is well known that 
this city was formerly one of the most populous and com¬ 
mercial in all Campania, tliat it was ruined by the shock of 
an earthquake, A. D. 63, and covered with a shower of cin¬ 
ders in the year 79. Dion affirms that the inhabitants were 
at ilie theatre at the time of the eruption, and were most of 
them buried there. This, however, would appear not to 
have been the case, as only one skeleton was found there, 
and scarcely sixty in the whole city. These were, perhaps, 
wounded or killed in their flight by the stones ejected from 
the mountain; the rest it is probable were able to escape. 
Besides, this city was not, like Herculaneum, overwhelmed 
by a rolling tide of lava, which would have been more sud¬ 
den and less easily avoided. The cinders, as they are called, 
by which it was covered, are for the most part very small 
VOL. a. 2 
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pieces of pumice BtOB^,MfP substapco^Mserndkig black sant 
About the middle of die last century, a villa without th 
walls Vas discovered in making a plantation of vines. From 
that time to this the excavations have been continued, and 
yet the greater part of the city remains beneath the soil. 

Enough, however, is exposed to give one a complete idea 
of its appearance. Whole streets are excavated, shops and 
houses, theatres and temples, porticos and forums, arc o^ien- 
ed to view and examination; unroofed and ruined, it is true, 
yet standing in their original connexion, and displaying 
their ancient forms. The houses are generally of one story, 
built around a quadrangular court, paved with mosaic, and 
surrounded with columns. On three sides of this court are 
arranged bed-rooms, in general very small, and receiving air 
and light only from the door. Their walls are covered with 
a hard plaster, painted red, green, or white, and freriuently 
ornamented with beasts, birds, landscapes, and figures of 
dancers, bacchanals, heroes, goddesses and gods, single or in 
groups. The fourth side of the quadrangle opposite the 
door of entrance, is occupied by a single large apartment, 
raised on a platform elevated a foot or two above the surface 
of the court, and destined for the reception of company. Its 
walls are adorned with greater care and richness. All the 
apartments are paved with mosaic, composed of pieces of 
marble and colored glass about a quarter of an inch square, 
arranged in figures resembling those of our ordinary oil¬ 
cloths. Issuing from the rear of the reception room, you find 
what may be called a garden, though very narrow in dimen¬ 
sions, surrounded with plastered and painted waHs, and in 
part paved with mosaic. It is ornamented frequently by a 
fountain, in the form of a niche, covered with mosaic 
and shell-work, its basin surrounded with small bronze 
statues. In one instance, the garden was furnished with 
a triclinium built of stone, somewhat in the horse-shoe 
fwm, broad as the ordinary length of a man, shelving to- 
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> wards the exterior and enclosing a short pillar used no doubt 
to support a small table. 

Such is a brief outline of the houses of Pompeii. ' Some 
are much larger, containing two and even three courts. Many 
of course are smaller. But one has been found which has 
a second story. This is the villa of M. Arrius Diomedes, 
the first house discovered. It stands without the city, per¬ 
haps a quarter of a mile from the gate. It is built around 
two courts, one covered and the other open, enclosing a gar¬ 
den surrounded by a covered portico, supported by pilasters. 
Below this iwrtico is a winding subterraneous passage, in 
which, besides jars used to contain wine, were found a num¬ 
ber of skeletons, probably of persons whom their panic did 
not permit to escape. Above, in the garden, was found the 
skeleton of a man carrying keys in one hand, and money 
and gold ornaments in the other, and behind him another 
loaded with bronze and silver vases. Striking memorials 
these of the awful calamity wliich overwhelmed this devoted 
city ! Of the second story of this house, according to the 
guide book, only one side remains. I am inclined to think 
that it never occupied more than a part of the front. To 
this belief I am induced, not only by the present appearance 
of the building, but by a landscape found on the garden 
wall of one of the houses in the city, which represents a 
villa of the form I have supposed. Near this house, on the 
summit of a rising ground, is supposed to have been a villa 
of Cicero, which among all that belonged to the magnificent 
orator, seems, from his letter to Atticus, to have been one of 
his favorites. On both sides of the Consular Way, which 
leads from hence to the gate of the city, arc found tombs of 
various forms and sizes, but generally exhibiting a simple 
and chaste beauty. The two most remarkable are on the 
right hand of the road. They are built of white marble, in 
the form of an altar, raised upon a lofty and massive pedes¬ 
tal. The pedestal of one is hollow, and may be entered 
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from the rear. It contains, arranged in niches, the umr 
which hold the ashes of the dead. One of them is broken, 
and exhibits fragments of bones now falling from their last 
receptacle. Not far from it, within an enclosure, is a tricli¬ 
nium, whither the relations of deceased persons came to par¬ 
take of a funeral repast. 

The entrance into the city is by three arched gateways, 
the central one corresponding with the middle of the street, 
and the others with the side-walks. Before entering the 
gate, you perceive the ruins of the guard-house, in which 
was found the skeleton of a soldier, lance in hand, aexord- 
ing to the story of my cicerone. On entering the city, you 
perceive extended before you the street, paved with large 
and irregular, though flat and admirably joined stones, and 
Itordcred on both sides with lines of shop.s and houses. Upon 
tlie walls are stiU to be seen their rude inscriptions, in paint 
of various colors. The traces worn by the carriage wdicels 
are plainly visible—nay even the stains of their tires remain 
upon the stones. You feel as if the silence which surrounds 
you, and tlie awful solitude, were something unnatural and 
strange—as if some Arabian enchantment had arrested in 
a moment the activity of life—as if by some new exertion 
of magic power, it must return as suddenly as it departed. 
But in vain you await the dissolution of the spell. It is the 
silence and the solitude of death. Pursuing your way, you find 
shops where hot liquors were sold, and where the marks made 
by the goblets arc still seen upon the marble counters; oil 
shops, whose huge earthern jars are still fixed in their sur¬ 
rounding brick; work-mills, whose stones still rest in tlieir 
original position; houses, whose apartments are stiU entire 
with the exception of their roofe. The most renaarkable 
objects in this part of the town are, the house of Sallust, in 
which is a fine painting of the story of Diana and Acteon ; 
what is called the Pantheon, containing a remarkably ex¬ 
pressive representation of Theseus showing the sword of 
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TRgeus to his mother, which he has just taken from beneath 
an enormous rock; and another of Ulysses, seated as a 
beggar and regarded with earnest astonishment by Penelope; 
and the house called of Castor and Pollux, from paintings 
of these deities on the walls of the passage near the door 
of entrance. This last house is among the most recent 
excavations, and its paintings are the freshest and most 
beautiful. In its drawing-room are found, on each of the 
side walls, five paintings, the two principal of figures about 
t wo and a half feet long. The subjects are chiefly taken 
from Homer; and are represented with great spirit of design, 
though not with much truth of coloring, or regard to per- 
s|MXtive. In this last point, however, they are less deficient 
than I had previously supposed. The drapery of some of 
the figures, particularly of two small groups of Bacchana¬ 
lians, is exquisite. In a cross street are to be found the 
public baths, interesting from their fine preservation, and a 
house called the house of the tragic poet, from some manu¬ 
scripts which were found there. This is remarkable for a 
fine pavement of mosaic, just within the door, representing 
a huge dog chained up, and bearing, instead of the usual 
hospitable inscription “ Salve,” the rude motto “ Cave Canem.” 
ft contains also a number of paintings on the walls, one of 
which claims the honor of being the most obscene among 
the numerous indecent ones still left at Pompeii. 

Near the centre of the totvn, on an eminence, is the 
forum, about one eighth of a mile in length, and one six¬ 
teenth in breadth. It is surrounded by a colonnade, before 
which are placed pedestals apparently for statues. The 
columns are of tufa and marble, and are fluted. Around 
the foruna are situated a multitude of Temples, of Jupiter, 
of Venus, of Fortune, of Mercury, &c. a Basilica, a Chal- 
cidicum, and other public buildings, all adorned with columns 
of marble, and tufa stuccoed. They are, however, in a 
state singularly niinous : some of the shafts are manifestly 
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old—others, it is plain, are yet unfinished ; nay many are 
lying on tlie ground, only rough hewn. This is to lie 
accounted for by the fact before mentioned, that the city 
had been ruined by an earthquake, A. D. 63, and that 
repairs had been commenced previous to the eruption of 79. 
Thus every thing betrays the sudden interruption of human 
enterprise, by an irr^istible and overpowering cause. Not 
far from the forum on the same ridge, is anotlier extensive 
portico surrounding the old Doric temple of Hercules, the 
founder of the city, and commanding a fine prospect of the 
sea. Immediately below this is the tragic theatre, witli its 
white marble seats, sufficiently preserved to exhibit its whole 
arrangement; and still further down another extensive 
portico, called the jwrtico of the soldiers, whose fluted colujnns 
are of brick, covered with stucco. Not far from this is a 
smaller theatre admirably preserved. From hence passing 
the temples of Isis and dSsculapius, you enter on a path 
leading for about one third of a mfle through cultivated 
fields, that still rest upon the buried houses, to the amphi¬ 
theatre w'hich is within a few feet of the w'all of the city. 
I’his edifice is also well preserved. Its longest diameter is 
about four hundred feet; it contains three ranges of seats, 
or meniana, and is said to be large enough to accommotlate 
thirty-five thousand spectators. The course of the ancient 
wall may from hence be plainly seen; one of its ruined 
towers is near at hand. 

The feelings and the reflections excited in the mind by a 
visit to Pompeii, are essentially distinct from those suggested 
by the ruins of the mistress of the world. Here are no proud 
associations to swell the bosom, no reverence for the “ unfor¬ 
gotten dead.” But on the other hand, here is an ancient 
city in almost perfect preservation. Not a few columns 
merely, or a ruined amphitheatre, survive; but the temple, 
with its altars and its shrine; the theatre, with its seats, its 
orchestra, and its stage; houses almost habitable, and shops 
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into wWch modem artisans might enter after a few repairs. 
You feel actually familiar with a people over whose graves 
nearly eighteen centuries have passed away. Yoti enter into 
every detail of public and of private life. In these courts kneeled 
the multitude before the temples of the gods—on these altars 
streamed the sacrificial blood—on tliis stage trod the mask¬ 
ed and buskined actors—above that dewr of entrance sate 
the magistrates—in this curia are stiU to be seen the steps 
which ascended to the rostrum of the orator—in this basilica 
was the tribunal of the judge—^here are the shaded portico, 
and the luxuriotis bath—liere are the bedroom, the parlor, 
the ditiing-rotan, the g;irden—here is the shop of the apotlie- 
cary, the baker, the vender of oil, the carpenter, the miller, 
and the armorer—here are the tavern and the dram-shop- 
on these very pavements rolled the carriages of Pom[)eii— 
on these very stepping-stones the uihabitants crossed the 
streets—into these very doors they entered—on these very 
sUiirs they ascended to the roof:—a thousand circumstances 
at every step concur in transporting you back to a distant 
age. If the ruins of Rome exhibit, as they unquestionably 
do, a far greater magnificence, still enough is seen here to 
astonish us at the splendor of a mere provhi.cialchy. 1 will 

venture to affirm, that there is not a public place in any city 
1 have visited, (always excepting Rome) which can be com¬ 
pared at all, in architectural beauty and effect, with the forum 
of Pomiteii. The ornaments of the houses, too, contribute 
to produce the same impression: floors of mosaic, walls of, 
|)aintings, colonnaded courts, statues of bronze and marble, 
are only the ordinary attributes of those of the better clas.s. 
The very cooking utensils found there are all of bronze. In 
comfort, however, if we compare them with our own, there 
will be found, at first sight, a great inferiority; yet, when 
we consider the climate of the place, we shall perceive less 
reason to congratulate ourselves, than we had imagined. 
The bedrooms, it is true, are never larger than ten feet 

lb, 
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square; but then they open on a sheltered court: the doors, 
it is true, are of mosaic; but this is an advantage in so 
warm a climate. The same reply will serve, if tlie very 
small quantity of window glass in use be made an objection. 
One circumstance deserves notice in illustration of the morals 
of the ancients. The most shockingly indecent pictures arc 
found Ijoth in the public and private apartments of Uie best 
houses, betrajung a very slight regard to female modesty 
and virtue, and leading us to infer from this fact, a general 
corruption and depravity of manners. 

After visiting Pompeii, Herculaneum is scarcely worthy of 
attention. But two excavations have been ina»ie. By one, 
a private house, resembling those of Pompeii, has been com¬ 
pletely opened. The material which buried it was not the 
solid lava that cov'crcd a part of the town, but merely cindei s 
caked with boiling Avater. The other excavation leads 
along passages cut through lava, solid and hard as stone, 
into various parts of the theatre. You cannot enter these 
suhterranefin passages, nor indeed any part of the buried 
citic.s, without being oppressed with a sense of the iilmighty 
power and mysterious providence of God. Here were two 
cities ruined in a few short hours, ahnost like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, by fire out of heaven. Here were multitudes 
deprived of all their substance, and driven from their houses by 
an approaching flood of liquid fire, amid a cloud of suli)liur- 
ous smoke, and more destructive cinders, the earth quaking 
beneath their feet, the mountain nxiring in their rear, the 
sea itself retiring as if affrighted, callitig, as they fled, for 
friends or kindred lost or perished, and deeming themselves 
fortunate to escape with the loss of all but life. Perhaps it w'as 
their peculiar crimes which thus devoted them to the ven¬ 
geance of heaven ; perhaps some otlier cause operated in the 
Almighty mind, and led to this tremendous visitation. Witliout 
judging them, however, 1 could not, with these monuments 
before my eyes, but stand in awe of that almighty sway, 
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wltich holds iis, and all men, and all things, in heaven and 
earth, at its sovereign and irresistible disjiosal. 

From these ruined cities of the plain, the transition is 
natural to (he tremendous cause of their disasters. At Resi¬ 
na, which is about five miles from Naples, and is built upon 
the lava that covered Herculaneum, you leave your car¬ 
riage to mount mules or asses for the ascent of the moun¬ 
tain. The scene in the court-yard of Salvatore (the princi¬ 
pal guide to Vcsuviu.«) is ludicrous enough. You have been 
attended alrout half a mile back, by a multitude of muleteers, 
caiitering their poor jaded beasts, to show their paces, and 
oirering (hem from time to time to your acceptance. When 
you arrive in the 3 ard, unless j'ou are very alert in descending, 
you will probabljr be blockaded in your carriage by heads 
and tails jammed close around it, with only room enough for 
the noisy masters to stand, offering the roj)c, bridle, and 
club, jind bawling in your cars, “ bitono miflo.” Pcrh.aps 
one or two, more lucky than the rest, have caught from 
travellers a few words of Ejigiish, which they are careful to 
disjrlay to the l)est advantage, by vociferating “good mool,” 
“new sad,” us long as their breath allows them. At length, 
however, j’ou are mounted, with a guide in j'our rear, armed 
with a sulistantinl club. No sooner is the .signal for departure 
given, than (he club fidls first on one Hank, and then upon 
(be other, of (he much enduring animal, who docs his Irest, 
for a short disfiincc, to imitate a gallop. But, alas ! a distance 
of tcji rods convinces j'ou of the futility of his efforts. For 
the rcniaiuder of the journey, you are fortunate if, once in a 
while, he can be induced, even by the most forcible argu¬ 
ments, to trot. The nature of the ground, in fact, soon 
becomes such as to iTiuler even this inij)racticable; winding 
up steej) ascoits, and over inuiven lajTi s of lava, the product 
of viirioits oruj)tions, the path admits of no p.ace faster than 
a walk. 

The appearance tif the mountain even here is awful. The 
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ilacfc masses which lie beneath your feet, yon cannot hut rc- 
nember were once sheets of gliding liquid fire. This stream, 
/our guide will tell you, ruined Torre del Greco; that bu- 
ied Heiculaueiun; and (his bed of ashes is of the same 
qtecies with (hose wliich covered Pomjieii. Far above you 
ises the conic crater, apjtarently too steep for any human 
foot to mount, crowned with its light cloud of smoke waving 
in the sun w’ith treacherous beauty. Look downward, how¬ 
ever, and what a contrast is presented in the glorious pros¬ 
pect which bursts upon the view. Northward he the deli¬ 
cious plains of Campania Fehcc, rich w'ith verdure and with 
foliage, and crovrded with the habitations of inen. West¬ 
ward beneath your feet, a line of villages, Torre del Greco, 
Besiiia, and Portici, is stretched along the coast. Opposite 
lies Naples, on a gentle ascent crowned with the conic enn- 
nence and castle of St. Elmo, terminated on the bay by its 
projecting moles, and leading the eye westward still along 
the lofty promontory of Posilippo. Further on, in the same 
direction. Cape Miseno juts into the sea, sheltering the classic 
gulf of Bake. Procida comes next, a little to the south ; and 
closing the semi-circular sweep, Ischia lifts tow'ards heaven 
its volcanic summit. Turning to the south, you behold a 
long and mountainous promontory, beautifully diversified by 
the varied outline of i(s highlands, by its retreating bays, 
and lolly capes, edged with delightfully situated villages, 
Castel a Mare, Vico, and Sonento, and others scarcely less 
• emarkable, and at its descending point separated by a nai - 
row strait from the island of Capri, whose wildly graceful 
outline appropriately terminates on this side the most en¬ 
chanting bay in all the world. 

Near the base of the cone lives a hermit, in the habit of a 
Capuchin friar, who furnishes travellers with the refreshment 
of bread and cheese, and the delicious wine produced on the 
mounUiin, and known under the name of Lachrymaj Cbristi. 
He lives hero without apprehension, being confident in hi.s 
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ability to discern the signs of an approaching eruption. The 
signs are, indeed, in general, sufficiently distinct. Trem¬ 
blings of the earth, and the emission of black smoke, which 
rises to an enormous height in the air in ihc form of a co¬ 
lumn or a cone, almost iinifbnnly give warning of impend¬ 
ing danger. At leiigl.h, after an ascent of two hours, you 
arrive at the lx)ttora of tJic cone, and alight from your mide. 
Henceforward you must trust to your own exertions. Your 
guide will offer to let yoti hold by a belt around his body ; 
hut for my own part, 1 ])rcfcnc(l to endure a little additional 
fatigue, rather than increase the burden of any man so 
greatly, n'lrc ascent is \ cry sleep, but what is worse, the 
soil on Avhich j'on lie,u! is a loose sand into which you con¬ 
stantly sink up to the ankles, and which slip.s from beneath 
your feet to such a degree, that you lose at least one stej) in 
three. The pcsrpeiulicular height of the mountain is three 
thousand six hundred feet—that of the cone I cotdd not as¬ 
certain, but sliould conjecture it to bo al)OUt one fifth of the 
whole. The labor of the ascent is of course prodigious. 
Frcfjucnt pauses are necessary to enable on<! to reach tlie 
top in a state short of utter exhaust iott. 

Arrived at the top, you are indeed rewarded lor all your 
fatigue. Directly beneath your feet yawns a horrid gulf, 
three or four hundred feet in depth and upwstrds of a mile in 
circumference, occupying the tvhole summit of the moun¬ 
tain, except a narrow Iwrder generally not more titan lour 
feet wide. The sides of the gulf, in many places precipi ¬ 
tous, are steep in all. Below is seen the surfiice of the cra¬ 
ter, in part black with ctwled lava, and covered in part with 
liquid lire, and sending forth smoke and flame from every 
crevice. In the midst arises a low cone, formed of ejected 
matter, upon whoso summit oiten the very jaws of the sub¬ 
terranean abyss of fire. From thence issue clouds rolling 
upon clouds, of sulphurous smoke, mingled from time to time 
with flashing flames, and at every burst of the volcano pierced 
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by a iJioiisand fragments of shivered rocks. The lotid 
breathing of the fire is l)ome across tire crater, secjning tlic 
fierce pautings of some chained monster ; tlie sharp sound 
of the crackling flames pierces the car, as if, assuming ano¬ 
ther form, sound liad become material; while the tronendoiis 
roar of explosions succeeding each other at every instani, 
fills the organs and almost confounds the soul. Forcibly 
abstracting my attention from this fearful gulf, and turning 
once more towards a world which i almost seemed to have 
left forever behind me, a scene burst upon my view which I 
could not deem less than elysian. Far in the’ west, (he 
setting sun yet shed a parting smile upon the laiidsciipc, 
communicating a still softer, still more tran(|uil heauly. 
That golden atmosphere, those purple mountains richer liir 
in hue than northern climes can furnish, or their inhalji- 
tants imagine, those glorious islands, those lofiy ju'oiuonio- 
rics, that am{)lc bay, that Iwauliful city, those long lines of 
villages,! never shall forget,as tliey appeared at sunset from 
the summit of Vesuvius. 

It w'as now time to descend uito the craler, an experimem 
without danger, though attended with great fatigue. 'J'here 
was still light enough to guide us, and at the same lime, 
the approach of evening of course iiuaenscd the aj»pareut 
brightness of the flames. When arrived at the bottom t)f 
the crater, w’e found ourselves treading on a bltick uneven 
surface, yet warm Irencalh our feet. It was broken into 
blocks, like ice on the surface of a river, and in the intervals 
was to be seen, three or four feet below the surface, instead 
of w'ater, lava still red hot. Fortunately the inountahi had 
poured out on the very morning of our ascent a fresh stream 
of lava, which now surrotmded about one half of the cir¬ 
cumference of the crater. On approaching it, the heat Ixrth 
of the air and of the surface under our feet, was greatlj 
increased. In some places we could see the lava still in a 
state of fusion, and iKuling like molten glass, lit others, it 
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had l)ej[?un to f^^row black on the exterior crust. It would 
have lK!cn easier in some respects to obtain specimens by 
( hrustiuf? a stick into the Iwiling lic(nid. But it was actuidly 
too hot to be approached. We were therefore content to strike 
off with our canes, by a strong efibrt, pieces from a part 
whicli was much cooler, though still red hot. 1 did not 
atteinjrt to ascend tire cone containing the actually operative 
crater, as stones w’ere constantly fidling around it, and 1 was 
fur from wishing to c.ourt the fate of Pliny. As tw'ilight 
l)egan to HlII thickly around us, we hastened our ascent to 
the edge of the grciit crater, each conscious I believe of 
something like a wish not to be the hindmost. When 
arrived once more at the lop, we lay down ui oui cloaks 
uiM)n the brink, again to enjoy the terrible sublimity of the 
scene, which is in fact witnessed best from hence. In the 
crater you arc occu])ied wdth parts—here the grand whole 
not only occupies—it absorbs you. But my ixtwcrs of de¬ 
scription, when compared with the mighty subject, are, 1 
e.vhausted, utleiiy inadccpiatc ; and though J remain¬ 
ed three Jrours longer on the .spot, to obseiao the increased 
magJiiliconce both of sight and sound, in the darkoe.ss find 
slillne.ss of night, 1 must not dfire to add another word. Our 
flescent, which woidd have been tUingcrous on any other 
animal than a mule, w^as performed by torch-light; and as 
there was a number of parlies fit the same lime upon t he 
jnountain, some alxtvc and some below us, and others wind¬ 
ing filong on either side, our march w’us c.xcecdingly pii^tui 
I’sijue. 1 must confess, however, that I. hiiilcd with grciit 
pleasure the carriage that awaited me at Resimi, and with 
still incrcasetl satisfaction, even the Neapolitan bed that 
linally received me. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 

i:x(;un.sioN to vietri—salerno— KtnNs of p^estttm—norman 

REMAINS NEAR SALERNO. 

Tiik road to Paestiun passes throiipfh Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, and Torre del Annunziata, wlionce, leaving 
tlie bay of Naples, it skirts Uie ruins of Pompeii, and run.s 
eastward to Nocera. From hence faking a southerly direc¬ 
tion, we shortly arrived at Cava, beautifully situated among 
the mountains. Descending hence through a region the 
most picturesque, in the course of two or three miles, we 
came suddenly in view of the village of Vietri, and the noble 
bay of Salerno. From Vietri the road leads along the heights 
which here border the sea, and affords a delightful view of 
the magnificent scenery of the bay. Before us lay Salerno, 
white as the evening sun, reclining like Naples, on an emi¬ 
nence descending to the sea. Southward stretched a long 
extent of coast, bordered at a distance by varied highlands, 
jind terminatmg in the plain and adjoining mountains of 
Psestum. Behuid us rose the last cape of the long promon¬ 
tory of Sorrento, and beneath us rolled the sea, chafed into 
fury by a recent storm, whose ciTects had not yet subsided. 
Salerno was the ancient capital of the Picentines, and in the 
middle ages the seat of one of the Norman princij[>ali(ics. 
It is exceedingly picturesque in situation, but badly built, 
except along the quai. In wandering through its narrow 
filthy streets, 1 had renewed occasion to observe the unex- 
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niiDpled misery of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Naples. 
A wretched dirty jiopulation is here crowded into houses, 
wliose stone floors are covered an inch deep wdtlx hardened 
mud, whoso M’all.s seem scarcely to have experienced the 
toucli of lime, wliosc dark and clo.se jaeciucts refuse admis¬ 
sion to the light and air of heaven, and emit a sickly and 
intolerable stench. Beggar.s swarm arouiyj lire stranger at 
every step, whose greasy hands, and polluted garments, and 
varied miseries, not only make the heart ache, but almost 
t urn the stomach. 

Having slept at Salerno, in a wretched mn, we set out 
early in the monring for Paistum, and rode along the new 
(lalabrian road, amid incessant showers of rain. We could 
observe, liow’cvcr, that the country, as we approached Pres- 
tuin, was level and uncultivated: its low thickets principally 
employed as shelters for whole herds of buffaloes, tliat feed 
here in multitudes, apparently without the superintendence 
of a keeper. Solitude and silence pervade the precincts of 
the ancient city^ You are not aware of its vicinity, until 
your carriage jrasses through its ruined gateway. In a 
straight line from the gate, on the right hand side of wliat is 
su|>posed to have Ircen the main street of the city, arc seen 
the three surviving temples of Pajstum, the melancholy 
monuments of its former grandeur. Haviitg ridden, how¬ 
ever, twenty-five miles without breakfast, and our pliysical 
nature requiring supixrrt, notwithstanding the feast offered 
to our minds, we hastened to a group of two or three fam. 
houses, the only human habitations within the extended 
walls. On inquiring of its proprietor, whether he had an 
apartment for the accommodation of strangers, he replied, 
with self-satisfied alacrity, “ Gia, Gia, ma brava stanza.” I 
do Irelicve the poor fellow thought he was telling tire truth ; 
for his apartment was at least ten feet square, the walks had 
once been white, the windo^vs were actually furnished with 
Hlmlters much stronger than glass, aitd there was a fine pan 
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of coals in the middle of the floor. The only thinjr of which 
I was dis[K)scd to complain, was the want of room ; for, as 
three carriages had arrived before us, filled Avith ladies and 
gentlemen, it was difficidt to find a seat. We ate our egg 
and bread, therefore, (whether leavened or not, 1 am not sure) 
standing. Even this simple operation was constantly inter¬ 
rupted by the intrusion of some shaggy head, oflering, under 
tlie general title of “antichita,” Avell rusted pieces of copper, 
and bruised fragments of earthenware. Perhaps some of 
them Avere genuine, ns many antiquities have really been 
found in the construction of the new road, Avhich runs now 
to the centre of Pajstum, and is destined for Calabria; but, 
as the manufacture of these articles is quite a trade in Italy, 
it becomes the tra\’eller to be upon his guard, lie may buy a 
few of them, however, if it be only to relieve the misery of the 
wretches aa'Iio surround him, and Avhom [Kiverty and famine 
liaA'e sometimes driven to robbery upon the higliAx^ay. 1 do 
not say that they are all deserving of compassion; on the 
contrary, many a countenance, sullen and fierce as it avjis 
lank and haggard, attracted my attention. But something 
is surely due to such extremity of wretchedness, for its OAvn 
siike. We arc not called upon, we arc not entitled, to sit 
as judges upon characters Avhich we do not knoAA', and refuse 
relief because Ave choose to deon them unAA'orlhy. 

Attended by an escort of these poor outlaAV's from humanity, 
we proceeded to visit the tnic and abiding antupiities of the 
‘place. The temple nearest the gate is called tlie tempie of 
Ceres; that in the centre the temple of Neptune; and the 
tliird is supposed to have been a covered jwrtico. The first 
is eighty-five feet long, and forty-four in Avidth, surrounded 
by an open colonnade, composed of thirteen fluted Doric 
pillars on each side, and six in front and rear. AH these 
columns are standing, and still supiKirt their entablature, 
and at each end a pediment. They are sixteen feet high, 
by four feet in diameter, very tapering, resting Avithout Itase 
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upon the platform of three liigh steps, on which the whole 
temple is elevated, and surmounted by flat and projecting 
capitals. On entering witliin the colonnade, are seen the 
ruins of a double portico, constructed before the cella. To 
the remains of tliis you iiscend by four steps, which still 
exist. The teiTi[»le of Neptune, rcsemldiug that just de¬ 
scribed in its general plan, is still Larger, more massive, and 
more entire. It is no le.s.s than one hundred and sixty-nine 
feet in length, by seventy-five in breadth. It has one more 
column on each side, Imt (lie same number in front and 
rear, 'riie architrave and jiediments arc still entire. The 
IRirtico of the c.clla was composed of two pilasters jilaced 
against the termination of the waills, with two columns in 
the intervals. This is ruined, as are also the walls of the 
cella, whose foundations oidy arc visible. The interior co¬ 
lumns of the cella still surv ive, seven on each side, support¬ 
ing an architrave, on which rc.sted a second story of smaller 
pillars, intended to su-stain the roof. Of these are still left, 
five on one side and three iijion the other. The massiveness 
of this edifice is astonisJiiiig. It is built of a grayish stone, 
and oven the blocks that, rest upon its cohunus tind compose 
its architrave, arc more than six feet long. The dimensions 
of its columns I could not ascertain, but I should suppose 
them to be at least one half thicker than those of the temple 
of Ceres. It is asserted that the columns of Paestum arc 
covered with stucco, which hits assumed the hardness and 
appearance of stone. Of this I saw evidences, but only on a 
single column. To parts of it a tliin coat still adhered, of 
which, however, no traces w'crc to be seen on the remainder, 
and by far the greater |x>rtiou of its surface. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, venture directly to contratlict an assertion, with which 
I became acquainted tndy after my retiun from Pajstum. 1 
Avould only ask how it htippcns, if the columns remain co¬ 
vered with stucco, that the joints of tlic pieces of which they 
are composed arc so distinctly visible / The third building 
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is the largest of all. It is one hundred and sixty-nine feet 
long, by eighty-five broad, surrounded by eighteeu colunms 
on each side, and nine at each end. Its architecture is also 
Doric, but lighter and more elegant tlian tliatof the temple of 
Neptune. It is divided in the midst by a longitudinal row of 
columns, three of which still remain. This peculiarity has 
very much perplexed tlie antiquaries, and rendered it im¬ 
practicable to discover the exact natme of tlic building, us in 
all other respects, its poitico, its raised platform within tlic 
colonnade, etc. it very much resembles the temples. 

In general I would remark with regard to these ruins, 
that, inde[)endently of the respect and almost veneration 
wliich tlieir age and state attract, they are in themselves in¬ 
teresting, iniposhig, and sublime. The temple of Neptune 
in particular, seemed to me one of tlie most majestic of hn 
man edifices. Its great extent, its massive proportions, hnl 
above all, its noble and severe simplicity, inspiie a solenu. 
and awful admiration, such as 1 had thought peculiar to Go¬ 
thic architecture alone ; while at the same time, its beaiKiful 
form and regular arrangement are obvious to (he eye, and 
satisfy the taste. Besides these, are shorvn the obscure 
traces of an amphitheatie and theatre, and the remains of 
the ancient wall. The walls were formerly two miles anil 
a half in circumference, and may be traced, it is said, around 
then whole circuit. They were no less than fifty-three feet 
in height, composed of enormous masses of stone. Their 
height is at present only from five to twelve feet. The arch 
of one gateway still remains, and some of the ruined towers 
of the rampart. 

The question now occurs, to what age and jieople arc the 
remains of Pajstum l,o be attributed? Their massiveness 
points obviously to a very early period, when arcliitecture 
was undergoing its transition from tire clumsiness of Egypt 
to the ele^nce of Greece. Their style, the earliest Doric, 
would seem incontestably to indicate that they were not crec- 
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ted by the Romans, witli whom that order was litUem use; 
nor by the rude and warlike Samnites; nor by the luxurious 
SylKirites, who all in turn mhabited the city: but by the 
primitive colony of 1’iiocnician.s, who first settled Pajstum. 
These were from the city of Dora, and belonged to the same 
pcoj)le with the Dorians who settled in Greece, and there 
jireservcd tbeir ))aternal appellation. Thus the ruins of 
l’u;stnm ma y be supposed to ascend even to the heroic age, 
d('iiviug from that fitct an additional charm to affect the 
imagmatioij. 

After rcmaimiiff about dire*; bouts at Patstum, wc return¬ 
ed to b'iileiiK), wlicrc we again passed the night. In the 
morning e rose early in order to ascend the hill in the rear 
lit the city, ujion w-hosc summit wc had before had frequent 
• irea'jnn to iidmire the picturcs(|ac ruins of an ancient and 
< \iensivc castle. On our way rve visited the cathedral, 
liDsc cloistenid court is suj>i)orte(l by ii great number of 
giaiiite columns, buuigbt rnunPetstum in the eleventh cen- 
tiiiy. by di(! orders of tbe < ('lebratcd Guiscard. Continuing 
.>111 jmiruey by a \ei y steep aiaI didlcult path, wc shortly 
arriveii uu the summit, and wandered through tbe deserted 
balls, and broken siaucases, and ruined terraces, of this old 
abode of Norman cliivahy. Here, thought I, Guiscard me¬ 
ditated his great designs ; here, jrerhaps, his grand nephew 
’I'ancred, tbe true hero of Tasso, determined on bis adven¬ 
turous enterprise—here, at least, the victorious Normans 
dwelt in lugh and proud supremacy. How different are the 
feelings with w'liich such associations are entertained, from 
tlrose with which we revive our classic recollections. Ap¬ 
pealing less to our admiration of learning and genius ; less 
to our sensibilities to the arts and the blessings of civiliza¬ 
tion ; less to the veneration which wc cherish for national 
as distinguished from individual glory; the heroes of chi¬ 
valry do, notwithstanding, assert a stronger claim on the 
imagination than even tlic ancient masters of the world. 
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Their unequalled prowess, their high souled generosity, their 
disinterested sacrifices, arc exactly calculated to attract a fa¬ 
culty, which delights in the excessive of the true and noble, 
and catches at the wonderful and wild. From Salerno we 
returned to Naples, taking the same road by which wo came. 


LETTER XXXIV. 

KXVfRONS OP NAPLES—OROTTO OF POSIUPPO—TOMB OF VIRCU.—GROT 
TO WEL C'ANE-SOLFATEURA- POZZUCJLI—ItAlA-; -STOVES OP TRITOI.A 
-PISCINA AraMlIlAlULK—VIEW PROM THE I'KOMoNTOIiY OP MISENO— 
PLACES DESCRIBED IN THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE AuNEID. 

The environs of Naples, on the west, are equally inter¬ 
esting with those on (he east and south. Tlie “ Pnte.olana 
el. Cumana regna,” were celebrated in the days of Cicero for 
their scenery and climate; and were chosen as the site of 
their favorite villas by the orator and his most distinguished 
contemporaries. The nearest objects of curiosity arc the 
grotto of Posilippo and the tomb of Virgil, at a short dis¬ 
tance from the city, within easy compass of a walk. The 
first is a passage cut through the steep and lofty promontory 
of PosilipiK), a third of a mile in length. It existed in the 
lime of Strabo, and is mentioned by him without giving the 
name of its author. Just above the entrance to the grotto, 
a little to iJie left, is found the tomb of the Mantuan poet. 
Its exterior form is that of a plain round tower. Within is 
a vaulted apartment, pierced by three windows. No trace, 
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liowevcr, is to be seen of the sepulchral urn of the poet, in- 
sci ibcd with the well laiown distich, 

“ Mantua mo genuit: Calalui rapuoro: tonet nunc 

I’arthouoiio ; i-ocini pat.'ua, nira, clucot.” 

It is said to Jiavc Itccn preserved here even as late .os the 
sixteenth century. Since then it has disappeared, and the 
sacred ashes have probably been .scattered to tire winds. 
This place was selected for the burial of his favorite by Au¬ 
gustus, as commanding scenes wirich, while living, he loved 
to contemplate, and in the midst of which he had taken up 
Iris principal residence. The view is still delightful, though 
I lie eyes of its great admirer arc closed m the sleep of death, 
llcforc yon lies the fine semi-circular =weep, formeA by the 
suburbs of Mergellina and Chiaia, terruiiintiug on the water 
in the Castel del Ovo. Above, rise tire white and flat-roofed 
houses of the city, and the hill and castle of St. Elmo. 
Beyond, in the same direction, swell the distant mountains 
closing towards the soutJi in Somnia and the smoke-crowned 
Vesuvius, with Porticiand Resina sleeping securely aty^our 
feet. Turning southward, the broad bay and the long pro¬ 
montory of Sorrento, witli its jewel villages, and Capri with 
its w’ildly graceful outline, are spread forth in all their ever- 
varied and inexhaustible beauties. Nothing could be more 
interesting than to muse Iresidc the tomb of Virgil, upon this 
delicious scenery of his favorite Parthenope. There was a 
delightful cohicidencc lietwcen its grace, beauty and majesty, 
and the corresponding qualities in the genius of the poet: ti 
coincidence which aflcctcd at once the senses and the mind 
with a jilcasing melaucholy^, more diffusive than grief, more 
exhilarating than Joy. 

Ptissing through the grotto, and taking the road which 
branches oflT to the right a little below it, we came, after 
alnnit two miles w'alk, to the lake of Agnano, and the Grotto 
del Cane, mentioned by Pliny, witli all the wonder of igno- 
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ranee. The ^otto is a snuill irregular liolc in the side of 
one of the low hills which surroinid the lake, not high 
enoiigh, for the greater part of its length, for ti niaji to stand 
upright, and not more than ten feet long. 'I'ho ground at 
the bottom is quite liot to the pressure of the hand, and ex¬ 
hales carbojiic acid gas in suflicient ([uantitios to e.vtinguish 
a torcli held witliin the region to which the spccilic gravity 
of the gas permits it to ascend. The placo derives its name 
from the inhuman experiment, usually tried, of holding a 
dog m it near the ground. The noxious air dcjirivcs him of 
respiration, and of motion, in the course of two minutes. 
The poor animal is then placed in the open air, and permit¬ 
ted to recover. Near the lake are a number of apartments 
hollowed out of the rock, fronr holes and crevices, from whose 
sides issues a hot nitrous vapor, which is greatly increased 
in quantity by lighting a match, even at the distance of icti 
feet. The atmosphere in these ajiartmciits is of course 
oppressively warm, and immediately induces perspiration. 
They are used for medical jiurposcs. 

Between the lake and tlic town of Pozzuoli, and about 
a mile distant from tlie former, lies Solfatcrra, a plain eight 
hundred and ninety-three feet long, by seven hundred and 
fifty-five wade, surrounded by hills encrusted in part with 
sulphur. Frojn various crevices among the rocks proceeds 
a sulphurous v.apor, intensely hot, accompanied by a noise 
rcscmViling that of steam when let olT from a small aperture. 
The ground is hollow beneath your feet , and resounds to 
every tread. Every thing indicates the existence of subterra¬ 
nean fires. A manufactory of .suljdiur and alum is estab¬ 
lished here, the materials of wliich arc found upon the spot. 
Solfaterra was anciently called Forum VidcJini; and is the 
field assigned for the battle between Hercules and the giants. 
From hence we descended to the town of Pozztioli, alsmt a 
mile and a half distant; now meanly built, but once so 
splendid with the palaces of the richer Ronian.s, as to be 
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called by Cicero the little Rome. Of all its mr^nificcncc, uo 
tcstiinoriials arc seen but a marble temple, dedicated to Au¬ 
gustus, by the Roman knight Calpnrnius, now converted 
into the church of St. Proculus; three headless cohuims 
and the elliptical platform of the cella of a once celebrated 
temple of Scrapis; thirteen broken piles stiU rising above the 
sea, in irregular grandeur, tlie sole remains of the stupendous 
mole erected by the Greeks ; a ruined amphitheatre ; and 
sepulchres falling to tlic ground. From hence we walked 
onwards to the ruins of Cicero’s villa, which he called Aca¬ 
demia, and where he wrote a part of his Q,ucstiones Aca¬ 
demical. A few substructions oidy arc left. It was near 
this villa, according to Sj)artiau, that Adrian was buried, 
and a temjde erected to his memory by his successor. He 
died at Baia:. 

Ih'turniug to Pozzuoli, we crossed by a lioat to that ancient 
seat of Roman luxury, now a deserted coast. A few ruined 
leinjdcs, and one whose rotunda and dome, one hundred 
and forty feet in diameter, still remain almost entire, with 
scattered substructiorrs of villas, alone are left, sad relic.s of 
its pristine splendor. And yet so lulmircd was the beauty 
of the spot, that,, if wc ina> believe the accusation of Honicc, 
tlie ancient Romans built even into the sea, in^•ading the 
domain of Neptune, to gain a site upon this favored shore. 
In confirmation of the fact, pieces of the w’all are still seen, 
iidhermg here and there to tlie rugged and almost precipi¬ 
tous rocks. One of these adhesions is pointed out as the 
ruins of Cicsar’s villa, and another as the remains of that ol' 
Marius. That of Pompey has entirely perished. From Baia; 
we were rowed about a mile to what are called the Baths 
of Nero, from a supposed palace of that emperor in the 
vicinity, or more correctly, the stoves of Tritola, a corruption 
of the ancient Fritola. All that I saw of them was a suli- 
terraneau passage, emitting a hot vapour, into w hich I hiul 
not advanced more than a dozen stej)s, when 1 Ibuud my 
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brcjilh (?o impeded by liie heat and rarefaction of tljc aii, 
that I was obliged to return. Tlic emtode, li(n\ ever, |K n.; 
trated to the fountain, where tlie water almost lioils, and 
brought back a pail full of it, containing two eggstlioroui’ JiIy 
cooked. Though he was clad only in a thin pair of panta¬ 
loons, and was not gone more than live ininule.s, his nakeil 
body on his return was covered wkli large droiv! of sweat. 
Here tvas another indication of the trcachcrou.s nature of 
the soil in the environs of Naples, and of its being under¬ 
mined by secret fires. 

Again taking to our Iwat, and repassing Baia*, we landed 
near the village of Bauli, the place Avhitlier Herctilo.s is said 
to have brought the flocks of Gcryon. Passing the ruiiwd 
mansion of Hortensius, and the remains of an ancient thea¬ 
tre, called the tomb of Agri]»j)ina, from the fact of her having 
l)een assassinated in the ncighborhocKl by order of ber son, 
the infamous Nero, we ascended to view the Piscina admi- 
rabile, a subterraneous rcstirvoir constructed by Augustus, 
to sup}>ly the Roman fleet with water. It is two Imndnid 
and twenty-five feet long, by seventy-five wide, and twenty 
high; divided into five corridors by forty-eigbt piles, which 
form arcades and supirort the, vaulted roof. These piles arc 
in the form of a cross; and, as well as the walls, are covered 
with a rough cement as hard as stone. At a sliort distance 
from hence arc the hundred chambers, consisting of a suc¬ 
cession of subterranean cells, and supposed to have l)ci;ii 
formed for the same purjtosc, though called by the vulgar 
the prisons of Nero. From hence we asceridcxl to an cjiii- 
nence near the termination of the promontory of Miseno, 
where we might overlook the port commenced l)y Julius 
Caesar, and even now called Porto Cliulio. It seems cut, al 
least in part, out of the solid rock; and though small, was 
suflicient to answer its purpose, that of sheltering the Medi¬ 
terranean squadron. Pliny, the naturalist, was stalioiuid 
hero in command of this licet when he lost his life bv 
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approaching too near to Vesuvius, during the time of an 
eruption. 

Upon this eminence I sat down to rest and to meditate oii 
all that I had seen. The beautiful bay of Putcoli lay be¬ 
neath my feet, calm as a sleeping infant. Before me rose 
the Promontory of Posilippo, hiding Naples from n»y sight. 
But as if to repay this l<)s.s, Procida and Ischia lay floating 
on my right; and in the south, with outlines and tints mel¬ 
lowed by distance, rose the airy Capri, and the long-drawn 
projection of Sorrento. These were indeed splendid accom¬ 
paniments to solitary musing. But even from these, the 
moral interest of the scene had power to withdraw the 
attention, leaving, howe\er, the impressions first produced 
by them to increa.se the general ellect. Indeed, Rome itself 
hardly suggested so viv ally to my miiul (he recollection of 
her illustrious dead, as this, the site of their dignifieil retire¬ 
ment, their rcfmerl luxury, th<!ir literary enjoyments. t)ppo- 
si(,e, on that de.sccnding ])oiii(, once lay the. villa of 1 iUcullus, 
the most polislnsl and magnificent of all the Homans, richer 
and more generous than jaiiices. Near a( hand in thesiuidi 
hut lofty island of Nisiia, Marcus Brutus naslitated, sulTicient 
to himself in stoic solitiule. In the Ijosom of the. hay aro.se 
the multitudinous palaces of Putcoli, once thronged by (he 
most splendid aristocracy of earth. Upon its neighlxtring 
coast, the Roman orator was wont to sit amid (he grove.^ 
and gardens of his own Actulcmy, expatiating with his 
fricruls on themes of high philosophy. Upoji a |)oiut Ireyond 
towered the villa of the jrerpetuai Dictator, abrujrt and lolly, 
like the ambition of its inmate, above the low ordinary level. 
On this side dwelt (he proud Plebeian, indulging with (he 
usual inconsistency of man, in the luxuries ol’ (hose very 
(latricians whose luxuries and persons he profe.ssed (o scorn. 
Here too, 1 might find a site for Poni[»ey, benevolent and 
generous, and on all occasions great, exccp(, w'hen his genius 
was quelled by that ol' hi.s transcendent rival. What men 
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were these to be presented in a group! Tlie impression was, 

1 surely Ijclicve, indelible. As evening was approaching, 
we were again rowed across the bay U) Pozzuoli; whence 
taking a carriage, wc returned immediately 1o Naples. 

I have passed over a number of remarksvble objects, of 
which we came repeatedly in view during this tour, as ii 
was my intention to examine them more fully afterwards, 
taking the sixth book of the A3ncid as my vadc mccum. 
This intention I prosecuted the next day. Taking a car¬ 
riage from Naples, I passed through PozzuoU; and, skirting 
the lake of Avernus, arrived early hi the morning at Ourna', 
about four miles beyond Pozzuoli, near the sea, on the 
Mediterranean side of the promontory of Miseno. ('iima; 
was, according to Strabo, the oldest settlement in Italy; and 
was still, in the age of Augustus, a huge and flourishing 
city. Ravaged, however, by ])csiilcnce and war, it rapidly 
declined not long after. At tlie ]>rescnt. time scarce a tr.'ice. 
of it is left, except some masses of ruins, and a Jew scaUered 
substructions. It vva.s the place whither l’ar<|uhi the proud 
finally retired after the failure of all his violent attempt.-; to 
recover his lost kuigdoin, and where he died and was buried. 
At a short distance he the ruins of the ancient Liternum, 
celebrated for how diflerent a retirement, and how dilfcreni 
a tomb! This is the hallowed sjiot 

• • “ ubi se a vulgo pt sronii in secreta ipinbrant 

“ Virtu.;t Scipiad®, ct mills Siipiontia Ln'li.” — //or. {'at. 1. lib. n 

The verse is applied, 1 believe, by Horace to the younger, 
but is equally appropriate to the elder Scipio. It was here 
that the conqueror of Carthage employed himself in the 
decline of life, m literary occupation.s, and easy inf.crcour.se 
with his friends. It was here that he laid his bones, teach¬ 
ing a necessary lesson to capricious Rome, by the reproachful 
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epitaph inscribed upon his tomb. “ Ungrateful country, 
tlion shalt not receive my tones.” 

Hut returning to Cumu;, and abandoning for a time the 
recollections of history, let us attend to the associations sug¬ 
gested on the spot, by one of the sublimest fictions of ancient 
verse. Standing on the Eubman ?ock, hard by the ruined 
tcrajdc of the Cmnajan Apollo, tlie shore is full in sight, the 
“ Eutoicaj Cuinarum Orai,” on which AEIneas landed with 
the remnant of the Trojans. Between it and my station, 
stiU rise impervious thickets, the degenerate descendants of 
the ancient wood, through which he came in search of tlic 
temple of Apollo and the Sybil’s grot. The temple of Diana, 
the “ aurca tecta,” on which the poet lavishes so many 
emtollislnnents, and where the priestess of Aitollo and his 
sister met the pious hero, has left no trace of its existence, 
save in the immortal verse. But the cave of the sybil, 
the “Antrum iniinane,” still .survives beneath my feet, 
“ excisum Euboica; latus ingens rujiis in antrum.” I saw, 
it is true, no hundred entrances, and heard no insjtircd voice. 
It was enough that I jeincrnlxtred the de.scription which 
Virgil gives of the confusion of A'liieas, and the frenzy of 
the prophetess. It was enough that I could recall her thretUs 
and warnings, and the humble petitions of bei sujiplicant. 
From hence 1 followed with my eye the son of Anchises as 
he rcturneil towards the shore, idarmed and au.xious, “ moeste 
tlcfixus Inmina vidtu.” 1 seemed to witness his grief at the 
death of his companion, to behold the TrojiUis preparing fijr 
the funeral, t,o see their chief withdraw in search of tlu; 
golden branch, and mark his return to perform the final 
rites, and erect a rude miummcnt to the memory of his 
friend below that very jtromontory— 

♦ * qui mine Misrnua iib illo 

‘‘ Oicilur, !BtcriiuiU(iiU! tenet jier Sieculn n<imon," 
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Leaving my station, 1 k'took myself to the lake of Aver 
nus, alxHit a mile eastward, which still bciirs its aucicul 
name, and near which Ailneas had discovered the golden 
bough. Jt is situated in a deejr basin, nearly circidar, and 
about half a mile in diameter, surrounded by steep and lofty 
hills, the sides of which were once arvered wdth forests, the 
gloomy resort of the Cimmerians. They arc irow in the 
state to which they were reduced by Augustits, entirely Irare. 
But although the brown horror of the woods, the “ nemo- 
rum tenebra-,” arc removed, here arc still the jaws of the infer¬ 
nal abode, a long subterranean cave, tvith dark and narrow 
diverging passages, suflicient in truth to furnish materials to 
the fancy of the. poet. Before this yawning abjss, 1 again 
mei, the Iwld adventurer and bis .sybil guide. Tbesncrilices 
are oflered to Night and l*ro.scrpiue, and the victim bulls to 
Pluto. I'hc sunmiits of the trees begin to tremble, the 
earth bellows beneath, and the howling of the dogs of He¬ 
cate is Iwrne upon the morning air. The raging prophetess 
exclaims, “ Procul, O procul este profani,” and, followed by 
her companion, [tbuiges Iteadlong from the light of day. 
Within this passage the jK)et places the terrible assembly of 
(jirief. Remorse, Ifiseasc, Old 7\ge, and I’ear, and J‘'amine, 
Sleep, Lethi consangnincus," and t he btul joys of the soul; 
and in the opposite llireslioJd, *• jidverso in limine,” Wai 
and Discord and the couches of the Furie.s. This opposit<‘. 
threshold is the other termination of the ])assage, where it 
issues from under the hill towards the south. Near it grew 
that ancient and dark elm, the ro<ist of empty dreams; and 
be.twecii it and the Lucrine lake, tlio “ Stygia palu.s” of the 
poet, which lies ,about a (juartcr of a mile to the southeast, 
are still foun<l caverns, the “ Stabiila'. feiannn,” where were 
assembled all the monsters of ancient fable, “ Corgons and 
hydras and chimeras dire.” Hence, the road leads omvani 
to the waves of A< heroji. I’lin “A< hcrusia pains,” now I <.ago 
di Fusaro, is about a mile distant from Avernus in a south- 
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vvesterl)/ direction, and is about a mile in length, terminating 
at its southern extremity, in a small pool with a narrow en¬ 
trance, the Coc 3 rt.us of the poet. It has an outlet in this 
quarter also to the sea. Upon the banks of Acheron, the 
hero finds himself surrounded by the wandering ghosts of 
the unburied crowd who belong to neither world, and soon 
meets the infernal boatman with his eyes of fire. The 
charmed branch gains him admission into the frail bark; 
which, though almost sinking with the unaccustomed weight, 
yet l)cars him safely to the further shore. These precincts 
arc jMjrvadcd by the bark of Cerberus, “ adverse recubans 
immanis in antro.” This monster lulled to sleep, Ailneas 
hastens onward to the region of the weeping souls of infants 
and of those who have died under a false accusation, where 
Minos sluxkes his fated urn. Not far from hence are the 
“ liigcntes campi,” the residence of the victims of unhappy 
love. Here the shade of his forsaken Dido silently flits by, 
refusing to listen to the prayers, the complaints, the late and 
vain repentance, of the Trojan hero. How exquisitely ten¬ 
der is this allusion of the poet. The subject is Just touched 
wall the iK)wcr, and left with the Judgment, of a master. 
I•'urlher on a host of his old companions crowd around him 
lo demand the object of his coming. Tr-n away by his 
aifendanf, he shortly arrives at the spot where the two roads 
«lividc, one leading by the walls of Pluto to the Elysian 
fields, and the other to the place of torment, the “impiaTar- 
lara,” of the poet. On the left jEneas sees the city of tl\e 
damned, with its triple walls, smrounded by tire fiery Phle- 
gethon, and guarded by the cver-wakeful Tisiphone. The 
sounds of groans and stripes and clashing chains afliight 
the passing hero. To incrcjise his terror, the gates open 
wide upon their grating hinges, and the sibyl points him to 
the region of woe, extending downwards twice as fai'asthe 
ethereal Olympus rises above earth. After alluding to the 
crimes and wretched fate of some of its inhabitants, she 
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draws him onward on tlieir destined fwitli. Even in this 
l«irt of liis description, tlie poet follows tlie geography of the 
place. The point where the road divides, is about half w.ay 
between the lake of Fusaro (Acheron) and the Mare Morto, 
wliich lies a mile and a half to the southeast. On the left, 
“ sinistra rupe,” rises a long eminence, now called Monte dc 
Selvaggi, bearing on its summit the craters of two extinct 
volcanos. It was allowable in the poet to suppose one of 
them at least active in the days of A3neas, and it required 
no great stretch of the imagination to convert a raging vol¬ 
cano into the Tartarus which he has depicted. Why, in¬ 
deed, may it not be supposed, that there was an eruption of 
lava in the time of Homer, corresponding wit h the fiery 
Phlegethon which he describes as running down into the 
Acherusian lake ? 

Leaving in the rear this terrible vicinity, AiJneas soon 
reaches tlie gate of Elysium, and deposits within his golden 
branch. In the beautiful words of the jioet— 


“ Devenfirc locos 1,-ctos ct amosna \irota 
“ Foitunatorum nemorum, sedesque twatas.” 

This delightful region is worthy of his description. Its 
principal expanse is an ascending plain, on the northern 
and longest shore of the Mare Morto, a fine sheet of water 
communicating with the Julian port. Secluded, fertile in 
fmits and flowers, commanding a fine prospect, rejoicing in 
a glorious sky, and a delicious climate, and sheltered alike 
from the sirocco and the northern blast., it is the most ajipro- 
priate place that could have been selected by tlie. poet for 
the peaceful habitation, the tranquil enjoyments, of the blest. 
Inquiring for Anchises, they are led by one of the shades 
with the direction “ Hoc superate jugum,” up a rising emi¬ 
nence, aHifii as exists along the northern bank of the port 
of Mwmo, and find the object of their search engaged in 
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meditation ia a secluded valley. The greeting of the father 
and the sou, the joy, the tears, the vahdy sought embrace, 
so eloquently described by the immortal bard, are familiar 
to all the world. I will not pause on the discoui-se of An¬ 
drises, illustrating, as it does, the metempsychosis of the 
ancients, nor on his exhibition of the posterity of his son, 
which concludes with that beautiful and pathetic allusion to 
Marccllus, supposed by many to be a proof that the advent 
of some extraordinary personage, a “ hero of heroes,” was 
exirccted in Virgil’s time among the heathen, corrcsixrnding 
with the Me,ssialr of the Jews. 

One or two points in the localities of the region alone re¬ 
main to be tliscusswl. Where is the fabled Ijcthe, which 
iEiicas saw front hence, .'i.nil the sechrded vale? The latter 
lies just below the hill on the eastern bank of the Mare 
Morto; and this lake is the orrly substitute which we have 
for the “ liCthaja arntris.” The double gates of sleep may best 
be placed u|K)n the eniirumce where Andrises sate retired, 
llis son, dismissed from the ivory gate, and thu.s sjrared from 
retracing the horrors he hiul passed, “ cleaves his way ” di¬ 
rectly to his ships and his companions. Such are the traces 
giveir of the distant Trojan hero, by the (.\airon <le .lorio, in 
his admirable work entitled “F/og-gio diUnca alio Inferno 
cd affli Elisii sccotido Virgilo.” It is pretended by some, 
that the nature of the ground has been changed so much 
since the days of Virgil, that it is impossible so accurately to 
identify the variorrs points of the journey. It is true, that ia 
the earthqvrake of 1538, the ground opened near the Lucrine 
lake, and poured out a flood of sand and cinders sufficient 
to form Monte Nuovo, a hill four hundred feet in height, and 
three miles in circumference. But this, besides being witliout 
the limit of the “ Tartarea regna,” is the only change authen¬ 
ticated, or even definitely pretended. To tlie incredulous, I 
would only address the fair and constant exhortation of de 
Jorio, ^‘■Andaie evedete "—Go and see. I frankly confess that 
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it was this proof, and this alone, that could make a conveit 
of myself. Others comjdain that the rej^ion and the <il>jncts 
arc not commensurate with the descriptions of the pict. It 
is absurd to expect that they should be so. Virgil is not a 
writer of geography. He merely associates the splendors of 
his own imagination with names and places hallowed by 
Homer's verse, and by ancient superstition. He takes suffi¬ 
cient care, however, that a similitude should be preserved 
throughout. It is no doubt true, that the sybils’ grot, and 
the cavern, on the borders of Avernus, arc artificial. Still, 
they have existed as far back as the memory of man extends; 
and even before the Augustan age were endowed with their 
fabulous character and titles. Avernus, too, is stripped of its 
surrounding forests, and the Elysian fields of their delightful 
groves. Still, enough Is left in this jioetic region, trodden 
and retrodden by the feet of Virgil, and pervaded, as it were, 
even now by the majestic intonations of his muse, not only 
to satisfy but to fascinate the mind, which, instetid of 
indulging in a criticizing humor, yields itself up to the 
enthusiasm, that the circumstances under which it is sur¬ 
veyed are so well calculated to inspire. 
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T>ETTER XXXV. 

FINAI. DEFaRTHRE from ROME—VIEW FROM THE APl*ENlNE.-<—TOLENTINO 

■ M,»( EKATA —I.OltETO-A^< '>N\—I'ANO—SAN MAlilNO—RIMINI—THE 

KIJUU'ON. 

1 LEFT Rome, whithei-1 had returned from JSaples, never 
probably to revisit it, with deep regret, on tlie fourteenth of 
May. It has been well observed, that even disagreeable 
tilings and persons excite a melancholy sensation when 
parted with, apparently for ever. There is a magic in the 
word farewell, in the thought that our adieu is final, which 
conceals the cpialities that may have displeased, the deformi¬ 
ties that may have disgusted us ; while it uifmitcly nuignilies 
the lieauties and the virtues which bad previously escaped 
our notice. AVhat then must be tlie feelings of the traveller 
when he bids farewell to that eternal city, when he issues for 
the last time from her walls, when he crosses for the la-st time 
her Tiber, when the sevcii hills sink below the line of vision,, 
and the cross of St. Peter’s itself finally disappears from 
view ? They must be experienced in order to be realized. 
To undertake their description were utterly in vain. 

For one hundred miles 1 pursued the same road which I 
had taken in coming from Florence; through the pestiferous 
verdure of the Campagna, the delightful groves that border 
it; the rich valleys of Narni and Spoleto, watered by the 
streams of the Velino and Chtumnus, and separated by the 
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lofty ridge of Monte Somma; through landscapes ever varied, 
and every where exulting in the glorious lights and luxuriant 
vegetation of an Italian sky, cUmate, soil and spring. From 
Foligno we turned off toward the east to meet the Appe- 
nines. Nothing could be more inter^ting than the prospect 
from the first ascent. The shades of evening had just 
begun to fall upon the valley, softening its smiling beauty into 
sober sadness, and clothing, with a browner horror, the steep 
and craggy hills by which we were surrounded. In the 
distance rose, range above range, in far persjiective, (he 
mountains which bound the valley on the west. Around 
us myriads of fire-flies flitted above the low herbage, stud¬ 
ding the surface of the earth with jewels. From hence wc 
travelled for about forty miles through the dreary Appenines 
beneath the light of a scarce visible moon, by the side of 
frightful precipices, and frowning suimnits, amid a silence 
interrupted only now and then by tlie roar of a mountain 
torrent, or by the thunder now muttering in the distance, 
and now reverberated through all tlie caverns of the moun¬ 
tains. At Serravalle, a town situated between two summits 
scarcely six hundred feet apart, we left Umbria, and entered 
upon the March of Ancona. The morning brought us to 
Tolentino, a considerable town situated on the Chieuti. 
Here terminates the passage of the mountains, although the 
country still continues hilly even to the ocean. At some 
distance from this town upon the road, tliere is a circular 
plain of no great extent surrounded by steep hills, wliich 
was the scene of the last battle of the gallant and unfortu¬ 
nate Murat. The contest continued for three days; but the 
undisciplined valor of the Neapolitans was not sufficient to 
resist the experience and skill of the Austrian army, though 
the last was far inferior in number. From this field of blood, 
we passed onward to a delightful region in the vicinity of 
Macerata. The face of the country is entirely composed of 
hills, varied in size, height, and outline, crowned here and 
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there with picturesque cities, cultivated to their very sum¬ 
mits, and exhibiting the utmost luxuriance and beauty. 
Such is the country from Macerata to Ancona, through 
Recanati, Loreto, and Osimo, aU situated upon the summits 
of the hills. The towns themselves are remarkably well 
built and clean, far superior in general to any 1 had seen of 
the same size in Europe. From their exterior you command 
a debghiful view over the surrounding country, comprehend¬ 
ing sometimes five or six considerable cities, and terminating 
on one side in the mountains, on the other in the blue line 
of the Adriatic. 

Loreto is celebrated as rouiaining, according to the legend, 
the very house of the Virgin Mother, transported hither 
through the air by angels. The house' now stands beneath 
the dome of a large and magnificent church, and is incrusted 
on the outside wnth bas-reliefs in marble, but exhibits within 
its original rough stone walls. It is about thirty feet in length 
by fifteen in width. The city consists of one long street, com¬ 
posed almost entirely of shops, where rosaries, crucifixes, and 
(tther objects of devot ion, are sold in profusion ; and is crowded 
with beggars, whose number, luqiorf.uniiy, and insolence, 
are intolerable. The view »)f Ancona frotu a ditilanoe is 
strikingly interesting. Seated on the borders of the sea, 
beside a beautiful basin, wdiosc shores are high and varied, 
and commanded itself by a steep conic eminence, in part 
covered with houses, it overlooks the Adriatic, hke a queen. 
It is in fact the most commercial town in the pope’s domin-* 
ions, being a free port. It contains about twenty thousand 
inhabitants. Tliis port was the principal naval station of 
the Romans on the Adriatic. They built a magnificent 
mole of huge stone, bound together ivith iron, about five 
hundred yards in length, and adorned the entrance with a 
triumphal arch, in honor of Trajan. This consists of a 
single gate-way with four half columns on each front. It 
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roni|K)f!(*il of niarblo, and ii? of iho Corintliiaii order. 
'f’lioujffJi luucli worn, il. is slJll entire, and very licantifnl. 

From Ancona we travelled along the borders of tire sea 
to Rimini, jrnssing throngb Sinigagliu,Fano, and Pesaro, and 
a nuinlKT of places of inferior iin|Kirlance. Fano issitn.ated 
on the Metaurus, a river celebrated fi>r the defeat, of Asdm- 
bal by the consnis Li\ ins Salinator and Clandius IS’cro; a 
defeat which forever destroyed the hopes of Llannibal, and 
established the seenrity of Rome. A hill not. far from Fos- 
sombrome .still bears the name of Monte Asdrnbal, and is 
snpposeil to have been one of the principal sites of the battle. 
At Fano, also, there is a triumphal arch, erected in honor of 
Augustus, and though much defaced, serving still as one of 
the gates of the town. Pesaro is a beautiful town, very re¬ 
gularly built. On the left of the road from thence to 
Rimini, you have almost con.stantly in view the city of San 
Marino, situated on the to[) of a mountain, which presents 
on the- sid(s towfuds the road a tremendous jmrpendicular 
precipice, ^’he republic is, indeed, sealed like an eagle’s 
jjest, in a place well calculated to prctserve its independence. 
Its site is no less adapteil to the preservation of republican 
simplicity. Its soil is rugged, and its climate severe. The 
snow lies for six months in the year. Its weakness is its 
defence. It embraces only that single mountain and two or 
three hills in the vicinity, counting five churches, three con¬ 
vents, and five thousand inhabitants. They had the wis¬ 
dom to decline any enlargement of their territory at the 
bands of the French. Rimini is an ancient and large city. 
'V ou enter it after having passed under a beautiful, though 
ruined, arch of triumph erected in honor of Augustus, over 
a su[H!rb bridge, con.'jtructed of white marble, under Augus¬ 
tus and Tiberius. 1 could not but remember that this wa.s 
the city of Francesca, whoso melancholy and guilty story 
has been treated with such surpassing tenderness and deli- 
cacy by the Floren(.inc bard, a jxiet who generally dealt only 
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in iJic srloomy and tlie terrible. Another poet, in still earlier 
limes, has iimnortnlizcd another historical fact which occur¬ 
red at Itiinini, and which indeed needed no additional im¬ 
mortality heyond its own im|)ortancc. Rimini was Uic first 
city tha.1, saw (Ja'sar in arjns ri"ainst his country, or rather 
njjainst an envious fiiction, which wished to deprive him of 
the authority that he had used so advantageously for the 
extension of the empire, and to strip him without a cause of 
all his hard-won honors. Lucan has desci ibed his sudden 
appearance in the forum of Rimini, wilh his usual fire and 
rapid accumulation of circumstances. The pedestal is still 
shown in the market-place, from which it is pretended that 
he harangued the inhabitants. Between Rimini and Cesena, 
there arc three small streams crossing the rood, which all 
claim the title of the Rubicon. The fact, however, proba¬ 
bly is, that it belongs to none of them, but rather to the 
stream formed by the confluence of the three. This stream 
was crossed by the ancient Via yEmilia at the confluence, 
and still nearer the sea by another road, which was probably 
the one taken by Ca;sar. It was here that he cast the die 
that decided his own destiny, but not the destiny of his 
country; w'hich made him a dictator and the , iciim of con¬ 
spiracy, but which had but an accidental iufluenc.e in has¬ 
tening the crisis, that the luxury and corruption of the citi¬ 
zens had been long prcparuig for the state. From Rimini 
w'e passed onw'ard in a fertile but level and uninteresting 
country, through Savignano, Cesena, Forlimpopoh, Forlr, 
Faenza, and Imola, to Bologna. All these towns arc an¬ 
cient, as the times of the Romans, and arc remarkably neat 
.and well built, with broad clean straight streets, and an air 
of comfort, seldom seen in continental towns. Faenza par¬ 
ticularly is called the Florence of Romagna. 
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LETTER XXXVI. 

BOLOOHA-ARCADED STREETS-INDUSTRY OF THE PEOPLE—TOWERS- 

GREAT SaUARE-GALLERY OP BOLOGNA-PRIVATE GALLERIES- 

CHURCHES—CEMETERY OF CERTOSA—CnURCTI OF ST A. MARIA DEI, LA 
GUARDIA-CONVENT OP ST. MICHAEL IN BOCCO—UNIVERSITY OP BO 
LOGNA—FERRARA—HOSPITAL WHERE TASSO WAS CONFINED—PUBLIC 
LIBRARY—THE PO—THE ADIGE—THE LAOUNE—ARRIVAL AT VENICE. 

Bologna is a city which deserves a sojourn of weeks, 
and a description of many pages. Unfortunately it was not 
in my power to remain longer than four days. You will 
easily perceive, therefore, that my notices must be brief. 
Bologna, as you well know, is only under the protection of 
the pope, and not properly an integral part of his dominions. 
It is true that a cardinal legate resides there in capacity of 
governor: but his prerogative is much restrained by the 
people, who elect their own magistrates, administer their 
own law’s, and manage their own finances. The town is 
situated on the Reno, a rapid stream, which serves to turn 
the machinery of a multitude of manufactories; and is 
kbout two miles long by one wide, containing upwards of 
seventy thousand inhabitants. The houses are generally 
well built, the churches riclily ornamented, the palaces ex¬ 
tensive and magnificent. What distinguishes Bologna, 
however, from every other city in the world, is, its arcaded 
streets. 1 know not how better to describe this than by 
saying that the sidewalks, which are generally broad and 
paved with brick, or with a hard composition resembling 
marble, are in fact a part of the basement story of the houses, 
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\be front wall being opened in arcades, supported either by 
piles or columns. This arrangement is not only convenient, 
but magnificent. It contributes, however, with other causes, 
to render the city somewhat triste. The streets are neces¬ 
sarily more narrow; and, as there is little use for carriages, 
it is a rare thing to see one abroad. Besides this, the un¬ 
common industry of the Bolognese confines them very much 
to the manufiicturing of silk crape, flowers, paper, and soap; 
so that, in comparison with other European towns, their city 
appears solitary and deserted. Of all the towers of Bologna, 
built by her nobles in times of barbarism, for no other pur¬ 
pose than to attest their grandeur, only two remain; one 
(it is said) upwards of four hundred feet in height, and the 
other one hundred and sixty feet, with an inclination from 
tire })erj)endicular of nearly ten feet. The great square of 
Bologna boasts one of the finest fountains, in some respects, 
in tire world. It is entirely of bronze, and is the work of a 
celebrated native artist, John of Bologna. The colossal 
statue of Neptune, leaning on his trident in an attitude and 
with an air truly majestic, is a prodigy of art. The heads 
of the sirens, who are placed at each angle of his lofty pe- 
desUil, are extremely beautiful, and the other accessories are 
of a similar character. The general design, how'ever, is 
spoiled by the miserably small quantity of water, which the 
fountain emits only in petty jets from various quarters. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is no water at all; so that the god 
of ocean is called to preside over the spout of a tea-pot, op 
an exhausted urn. 

The principal gallery of Bologna is that which belongs to 
tire city, and though not very extensive, is rich, more esjre 
cially in chef dCmuvres of the Caracci and their school. Of 
these I shall mention but a few. The Connnunion of St. 
Jerome, by Agostino Caracci, tliough inferior to the delinea¬ 
tion of the same subject by Dominichino, is yet a very beau¬ 
tiful piece, and is remarkable as containing, in some respects, 
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the genu of the more celebrated work. The head of tlic 
saint, particularly, is the same in botli. The Transfigura¬ 
tion, by Ludovico Caracci, is a noble composition, nobly 
executed. It represents only the scene upon the mount. 
The figures are larger than life; our Lord is spcakuig with 
energy; the heads of the prophets arc instinct with inspira¬ 
tion. The apostles are smitten with overpowering awe. 
There is more energy in tliis piece tlian in that of Raphael: 
but every one must prefer, as more appropriate and impres¬ 
sive, the divine dignity, the cahn, celestial grace, the godlike 
expression, of the Roman master. The genius of Anuibal 
Caracci is not adequately represented in this collection. The 
same, however, cannot be said of Guido. There arc two 
pictures here, in his forte manner, which may challenge 
competition witli any in the world. The one is his celebrated 
Samson, who, after having slain the Philistines, is drinking, 
with head upraised, the water which distils from his suigular 
weapon. The attitude is replete with grace: the design of 
the figure is very much admired by cennoisseucs, and the 
relief is truly magical. The other is the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, a miracle of composition, in which six mothers 
with their children, and two executioners, are placed in an 
mcredibly small space, without the least confusion or distor¬ 
tion. The savage form, features, and expression of the brawmy 
ruffians, the distraction of the flying and resisting motliers, 
the despair of one who, prostrate on her knees, with clasjred 
•hands, hfts her desolate but still exquisitely beautiful coun¬ 
tenance to heaven, the fright of the living, the bloody and 
hvid forms of the already murdered infants, are delineated 
with a force which appeals at once to the imagination and 
the heart. The jiicturc, indeed, is only saved from being 
too horrible, by the celestial beauty, the sublime sensibility, of 
the kneeling figure in the midst. There is another enor¬ 
mously large picture by Guido, the composition of which is 
exceedingly defective, as he was obliged to follow in it the 
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directions of others. The execution, however, is impressive and 
sublime. The picture is divided into two parts. In the upper 
is repr&sented a Madonna della Picta, attended by angels, and 
seated above the dead body of her son, extended at her feet. 
In the lower are placed the patron saints of the city of Bo¬ 
logna. A full-length jrortrait of some nameless bishop, by 
the same great master, is reall)' marvellously executed, par¬ 
ticularly in its relief. The whole figure, at some distance, 
seems actually alive and projecting from the canvass. The 
Matlouiia del Rosario, by Dominichino, is so called from 
the fact that all the j)ersonages arc furnished with that im¬ 
plement of catholic devotion. It is a large picture, brilliant 
with Ireautiful chernlrs, pious saints, and transported martyrs. 
The comjiosition is the usual one—in this instance, however, 
adminibly managed—of a Madonna seated in the air, and 
the other jxjrsonages ranged below. The martyrdom of St. 
Agnes, and the as.'iiissinalion of St. Peter, a Dominican monk, 
and a memlj<’,r of the in(|iiisition, Iry the same hand, are also 
excellent. The St. Bruno of (lucrcino, jdaced below, in an 
attitude of devotion, while the Madonna is seated tibove, in 
calm !ind dignified and beneficent beauty, i.s admirable for 
the disposition of light and shade, and the magic relief ef¬ 
fected by the jieculiar method of this painter. Amidst this 
gorgeous display of the chef fPwin'rcs of the school of Bo¬ 
logna, the genius of Raphael still shines predominant. At¬ 
tended by four male and female personages, his St. Cecilia 
stands, holding in one hand a model of the pipes of an organ, 
and looking up to heaven, with a countenance on which is 
depicted the very soul of music and of devotion. In this 
renewed contemplation of the manner of the great master, I 
could not enough admire that wonderful union of the utmost 
fineness and nicety of execution with the greatest force of 
composition; the highest energy of poetical and refined 
expression, and the perfection of grace, dignity, and beauty. 
This picture is placed opposite to the Slaughter of the Inno- 
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cents by Guido. These were to me the most interesting 
pieces in the collection. 

The private galleries of Bologna arc some of them exten¬ 
sive ; but I must confess myself to have been disappointed 
in their contents. The gallery of Zambeccari is now the 
principal, but is in fact, comparatively speaking, scarcely 
worthy of a visit. The gtallery of Sampicri, which contained, 
among other celebrated pieces, the St. Peter and St. Paul of 
Guido, has lost all its pictures, which are now dispersed into 
every quarter of the globe. In the churches also, I was dis¬ 
appointed. In the city of the Carac.ci, 1 had expected to find 
more numerous traces of their art. The cathedral church of 
St. Peter contains some frescoes from the hand of Ludovico. 
On the curve of the tribune is represented our Lord, sur¬ 
rounded by the twelve apostles, delivering the keys to the 
kneeling Peter; a piece replete with expression, and mani¬ 
festing a profound knowledge of the art. There are other 
frescoes, by the same hand, on the ceiling, which at the 
time of my visit were covered by a staging erected for the 
purpose of repairs. In the church of San Domiuico, there 
is a beautiful fresco by Guido, representing the saint ascend¬ 
ing and received up into glory by Jesus and his mother. 
The wall glows with the pure brightness of heaven, while 
the heads beam with an expression equally celestial. The 
church of San Giacomo Maggiore contains a number of 
works by the Caracci and Dominichino. Here, again, cir¬ 
cumstances were my enemies. The church is ordinarily 
dark, but in honor of the festival of Easter, it had been 
hung mth rich crimson drapery, which, descending two or 
three feet below the top of the recesses where the pictures 
are placed, so obscured them, that it was almost impossible 
to discern the figures. I thus lost the conversion of St. Paul 
by Annibal, and the three pictures pamted by the two 
brothers and the cousin, in competition witli one another. 
The Circumcision of our liord by Dominichino was, how- 
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eVer, more advantageously situated. The earnest piety of 
the mother, and tlie dignified sanctity of the high priest, the 
rich drapery of the latter and his attendants, suggest at once 
to the mind that this is by the author of the Communion of 
St. Jerome. The picture is also distinguished by two of the 
most beautiful of those beautiful children, whom its author 
was so fond of introducing. The church of St. Paolo, con¬ 
tains some exquisite pictures by Cavedone, and other Bolog¬ 
nese painters, and a St. Gregory by Guercino, delivering 
souls from Purgatoiy. At the invocation of the saint they 
rise, assisted by angels, from the fiames, and ascend towards 
Christ and his mother, seated in glory in the heavens. In 
the same church are two colossal statues, chef d!muvrts of 
Algardi, representing the decapitation of St. Paul. The 
rc.'iigued and kneeUng Apostle, and the brawny executioner 
wielding his suspended sword, compose a group of genuine 
sublimity. 

I devoted one day of my stay at Bologna, to the environs, 
wliicli contain some objects well worthy of a visit. The 
cemetery of the Certosa, about two miles from the city, is 
one of the most miigniliccnt on earth. It is composed of 
tw^o grand courts, three or four hundred yards square, sur¬ 
rounded by covered jwrticos, w'ithin which against the inner 
wall, are placed the monuments of the deceased. These 
are of various kinds : paintings on the wall in imitation of 
bas-relief, sarcophagi of marble and scagliola, adorned with 
statues in marble and in plaster, presenting collectively, a 
scene of monimiental magnificence, not to be met with else¬ 
where in the world. Besides these principal courts, there 
are a multitude of smaller enclosures, appropriated to special 
purposes, to nuns, monks, orphans, strangers, the army, &c. 
and a number of passages lined with tombs. 

Prom hence I proceeded to the church of S. Maria della 
Guardia, situated upon a lofty eminence three miles from 
the city. This church contains a picture of the Madonna, 
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said to be by St. Luke, to which tlie Bolo^ese formerly paid 
ao great a devotion that they loaded her shrine Avith jewels, 
erected this beautiful church in the form of a Greek cross, 
surmounted by a dome, and covered within by the richest 
marbles, and constructed a covered |)ortico with six hundred 
and fifty arcades, and three miles in length, from the gate of 
the city, to the very door of the church. The jiortico is 
built massively of brick covered with .stucco. The expenses 
were defrayed entirely by private contributions. The view 
from the eminence is stupendous. On one side you behold 
hills of the most picturesque and wild outline, swelUug gra¬ 
dually towards the w'est, into the Apjicnines of Fk)rence. 
On the other you command a plain apparently as broad as 
the ocean, traversed by the sandy bed of the Reno, studded 
with villages and cities—here liologna reclining at your feet, 
and there the distant towers of Modena just marked on the 
horizon. 

Descending by the arcade, we turned off before we reached 
the city, to visit the descrt.ed convent, and church of St. 
Michael in Bocco, situated about half way up the declivity 
of the same range of hUls, crowned by the church of S. 
Maria. The convent was formerly the residence of a rich 
corporation of Ohvetans. They were disjiersed by the 
hVench, and the building was converted into barracks, and 
a hospital. It was subsequently used for a prison. At pi e- 
sent it is vacant. We were first ushered into a circular 
Court, whose walls once boasted some of the finest works of 
the Caracci, and their most distinguished scholars. They 
have been so obliterated by time, damp, tmd still more by a 
barbarous soldiery, that they are no longer distinguishable. 
1 saw, for instance, one face whose beauty might have saved 
it from such a vulgar outrage, with a pair of spectacles on 
nose scratched in the wall. From hence we passed into the 
dismantled church, whose frescoes, being out of reach, are 
in a tolerable .state of preservation. On the vault of the 
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principal chapel is represented the Virgin in glory, and on 
th(i cupola, Paradise itself, both glowing with radiance and 
with forms and features of celestial beauty. On the parti¬ 
tion that divides this chapel from the body of the church, 
over the broad arch which constitutes its entrance, is repre¬ 
sented the Archangel Michael armed with a shield and spear, 
driving the rebellious angels out of Paradise. The aveng¬ 
ing minister is placed above in the centre of the arch, while 
down the two sides fall headlong the enemies of God. In 
gazing a.stonished at this piece, one is irresistibly reminded 
of the judgment of Michael Angelo, which it resembles in 
sublimity, and in some of its details. In one of the side 
chapels is found a repetition by Guido himself, of the Mad- 
dalena delle Radici, of the Sciarra palace at Rome. The 
ceiling of the Convent Lil)rary, consisting of one long hall, 
and a smaller chamber at each end, is painted in fresco by 
Guido, Dominichino, and tlie Caracci. When the convent 
was used for a prison, the windows of these apartments 
were walled up, and only a few holes left for air. In the 
same state they still remain, and are consequently so dtvrk 
that the frescoes, which appear to be well presc^rved, cannot 
be viewed to any advantage. The range of hills on which 
these two churches are situtited, affords a number of delight¬ 
ful site.s, covered with the villas, groves, and gardens, of the 
Bolognese nobility. Their aspect is gay and splendid. 

The University of Bologna, one of the most ancient, and 
at one time, the most distinguished, in Europe, must not be 
forgotten. It contains an extensive museum of antiques, 
a large collection in natural philosophy, of wax anatomical 
prcpiuations, of chymical, physical, and astronomical appa¬ 
ratus, and a library of one hundred and forty thousand vo¬ 
lumes. At present it has about four hundred students, not 
the twentieth part of the number which it once could boast. 

I left Bolc^a with regret, and traversing a rich dead level, 
without passing through any considerable towm, arrived after 
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a journey of thirty miles at Ferrara. It is a beautiful city, 
with uncommonly broad well built streets; but at present is 
not in a nourishing condition. It contains within its wide 
extent only twenty-four thousand inhabitants, three thou¬ 
sand of whom are Jews. The cathedral is of a sort of 
mongrel Gothic architecture, vast in size, but otherwise not 
remarkable. The ancient castle of the Dukes of Este, is 
also Gothic and surrounded by a moat. One cannot traverse 
its damp and gloomy halls without emotion. At every step 
one seems to hear the echo of tlie voice of Tasso, or to see 
the form of Eleanora, or to listen to the inspiring strain of 
the romantic bard of chivalry. From the castle I proceeded 
to the hospital, where Tasso was confined by his patron. 
The chamber of the poet is a tolerably spacious, but damp 
and chilly vaulted apartment, the pavement of which is on 
the surface of the ground. It receives its little light and air 
from a small grated window, looking on a narrow and 
obscure interior passage. Here the poet consumed seven 
wretched years, torn by cruel regrets, by the remorse of an 
illicit, or at least presmuptuous passion, by exclusion from all 
the fair works of nature, and communion with his fellow- 
men ; by sufferings, in short, sufficient to produce that very 
madness under pretence of which he w’as confined. At the 
door is the name of Byron, scratched, it is said, by his own 
hand, upon the plaster, a name blackened by crime, though 
illustrated by genius. 

* From the prison of Tasso, I proceeded to the public li¬ 
brary, a large collection very elegantly arranged, but distin¬ 
guished above all, by the relics which it preserves of three 
of the great jxrets of Italy. In one end of the principal hall 
is fixed in the wall the monument of Ariosto, brought hitlier 
together with his bones by General Miollis, from the church 
of the Benedictines, at the time when the convent was con¬ 
verted by the French into a military barrack. Here, in a temple 
consecrated to letters, the bones of the poet finally and appro- 
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priately repose. In a small apartment adjoining arc preserved 
his autographs, together with those of Tasso and Guarini. 
The relics consist in one of the comedies of Ariosto, and a num¬ 
ber of his letters; some of the minor poems of Tasso, among 
others the sonnet addressed by him from his prison to Alfonso, 
which is said to have procured his liberation, and a copy of 
the Gerusalemnic Liberata, not written but corrected by him¬ 
self, and the whole of the Pastur Fido of Guarini, very 
neatly prepared for the press by his own hand. Besides 
these relics, are preserved the chair of Ariosto, and a beauti¬ 
ful bronze inkstand presented to him by the Duke of Fer¬ 
rara, which he was in the habit of using. My emotions on 
looking over th(;sc interesting remains, 1 am not ashamed to 
confess, were overpowering. I was in the city of Ferrara. 
1 hiul visited the palace of Alfonso : I had just left the pri¬ 
son of Tasso: the bones of Ariosto were in the next apait- 
menl, and here were the familiar traces of their genius, the 
“ winged words” which proceeded from their glowing ima¬ 
ginations, to be fixed tipon the leaf by their own hands in 
enduring characters. How great, 1 thought within myself, 
how enduring, how universal, is the influence of genius ! It 
is confined to no age, language, or nation. Three centuries 
have passed away, and yet every one who has a soul lingers 
in the charmed apartment, as if Tasso and Ariosto still were 
present. Mountains and oceans intervene, and yet here am 
I from a land in their days a wilderness, a pilgrim at the 
shrine of the Italian muse. 

Having passed the night at Ferrara, I was conveyed early 
in the morning to Ponte del Lago Oscuro, a small village, 
about four miles distant, on the Po. Here I embarked on 
board of a steamboat, and saUed for four hours on the broad 
bosom of the “ king of rivers.” It is here a large and rapid 
stream, but certainly one of the most uninteresting that 1 
have ever seen. The banks are uniformly flat, and only 
diversified, at very long intervals, with filthy and miserable 
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villages. From the Po we entered a canal, which conducted 
us, in a wretched boat drawn by one horse, to the Adige, 
whose bed, though only about twelve miles distant, is con¬ 
siderably higher than that of the Po, which it resembles in 
the character of its scenery. Having descended the Adige 
a short distance, we entered another canal, by which wc 
passed, after crossing the Brenta, into the Lagune that sur¬ 
round Venice upon every side. At Chioggia, a town built 
apparently in the water, we took a steamboat for the distance 
of fifteen miles which still remained. The Lagune and the 
towns built upon them, are defended from the inroads of the 
sea by tongues of land, united and fortified by an enormous 
mole, in aU twelve miles in length, rising about ten feet 
above the surface of the water; broad enough at the top for 
three men to walk abreast, and composed entirely of hewn 
Istrian stone, resembling marble in its whiteness. This ram¬ 
part was built durmg the prosperous days of the. Republic, 
and is, beyond a doubt, the most stupendous work of its 
kind in the world. It was distinctly visible as we passed 
along. Having thus in view this roble monument of her 
ancient greatness, and skirting along a nun ber of towns, 
her island satellites, we at length came in sight of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, floating in the distance, on her appropriate 
element. The scene was indeed magnificent. On the left 
arose the Euganean hills, whence the prophetic seer beheld 
afar off the battle of Pharsalia. Before us the fairy city, 
with its spires and domes, and projecting islands, seemed to 
rise indeed a Venus from the foam of the ocean. Beliind 
her towered the mountains of Friuli, still crowned with the 
snows of winter. As we approached, a Venetian pointed 
with exultation to the tower of St. Mark’s, to the beautiful 
domes of the Salute and the Redemptore, and the lofty 
spires of S. Zacharia and S. Giorgio. Still nearer, and the 
long and narrow gondolas, painted uniformly black, with 
bow and stern raised above the water, managed by two 
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rowers, or more generally by one alone, began to flit about 
us like birds skimming the surface of the ocean. By and 
by t.lie Piazzetla of St. Mark’s became distinctly visible, with 
its rich ancient palace and its motley crowd. A moment 
more and the steamboat anchored. Gondolas came swarming 
round us. 1 de.scended into one, and was shortly landed 
on the verj <l(x»i-'1ep of ilie hotel. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

\ENT(^E -C;ENER.\L ASPECT OK THE (’m—PIAZZA OK ST. MARK—THE BA- 
SM,I<'\— THE ClIKHrll—I'AI.AI'EOP'ITIE DOCE-DUNCEON OF THE INUll 
SIT!0\-HHII«,'E ^V•' SH;ll,s -A.\<7ENT I.IUliARI 

The next day I began my cxaminalion of Venice, by 
Lieing rowed in a gondola (Inougli various parts of the city. 
Commencing with the grand canal, which divides it Into 
two jiaits, nmning in the form of the letter S, and is about 
one hundred feet in breadth, I passed whole lines of unin¬ 
habited palaces, with closed window shutters and broken 
glasses, presenting a melancholy spectacle of grandeur in* 
decay. U{)on demanding tlic names of their owners, I heard 
repeated those of Paliero, Morosini, Cornaro, Grimani, Con- 
tarini, Priuli; families connected wnth all that is glorious, 
and all that is atrocious, in the history of Venice; but now 
extinct, or banished, or driven by poverty from the splendid 
abodes of their ancestors. The history of one family, that 
of Pesaro, is singular and interesting. Its head, though rich 
and able to maintain his rank, has been a voluntary exile 
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ever since the lall of tlie Republic. The iip|»curaiu-e of the 
older palaces is oue of l»arl»aric ituigiiilicence. They present 
Gothic arches supported by Grecian columns and roofs, 
sometimes crowned w'ith mimic spires. The more mddcirn 
are large and majestic edifices, constructetl in some instances 
entirely of nrarble, and presenting a front of two or three 
stories of columns of dilferent orders. By and by we came 
to the bridge of tlic Rialto, thrown across the canal in a 
single lofty arch built of white Istrian stone, aud covered 
on both sides with shops. Lauding here, we ascendetl (be 
bridge by its steps, to catch the superb view wliich is jne- 
sented on both sides by the circular sweep of the cunai, with 
its lines of palaces. Descending, we visited the ancient stpi.ii e. 
of the Rialto, in the, olden time the exchange, of Venice, (he, 
very place, indeed, where IShylock was ra(cd by AiKonio. It 
is small, and surrounded by a portico. T.'lie obb^si. clnirch 
and prison of the- city stand fronting the. s(piiire ; and n<‘ar 
it, along the edge of the canal, lies a long low building, (he. 
original palace of the Doge. J‘>om the grand canal, I •if(<.‘r- 
wards made a circuit through a uurubt'r of the minor ones ; 
and, landing occasionally, viewed in the deserted stieets still 
more conspicuously the fidlen estate of Venice—walls moul¬ 
dering to decay—^the streets themselves sinking, ui places, 
below the ordinary level—and whole hues of houses unin¬ 
habited, and falling fast into ruins. 

The princi{)al object of curiosity to a stranger is the. Piazza 
*of St. Mark, aud its surrounding edifices. 'Phe scpiarc is 
about five hundred feet long by two hundred wide. One 
end is occupied by the church of St. Mark, aud the opposite 
one by the new marble palace erected by Eugene Beauhar- 
nois. The sides are adorned by two long uniform buildings, 
two stories in height above the basement, furnished with as 
many ranges of half columns, and composed entirely of 
marble. One of them is occupied as the residence of the 
viceroy or emperor, tlic other for private purposes. Around 
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tliree sides oi' ibc. square runs an arcaded gallery, occupying, 
witli iLs sliops and cafes, tJie basement story of the three 
edifices last named. From the end of the square on which 
stands the church, extends at riglit angles an open space 
terminating on the water. It is called the Piazzetta, and is 
nearly three huudnxl feet long, by one hundred and fifty 
wide. It is bounded on one side by the palace of the Doge, 
and on the other by the ancient Library. The tower of St. 
Mark is situated not far from the church, near the angle of 
junction of the Piazza and Piazzetta. It is an ugly square 
brick building, surmounted by a short four-sided spire, in all 
about thr<!C hundred feet in height. All these objects, how¬ 
ever, are worthy of a particular description. 

The Basilica of St Mark, commenced m the year 970 
and finished in 1071, is a strange mixture of Roman and 
Saracenic architecture, presenting, however, an imposing 
show of barbaric magnilicencc. It is aljout two hundred 
and thirty feet long, and in the cros.s one hundred and eighty 
wide, ^i’he beiglit of the facade is seventy-five feet. The 
roof is crowned by no le.ss than five low domes. The front 
presents five \)orches, over which are placed the celebrated 
laonze hor.ses of Venice. Tbc.se are generally supposed to 
be the work of Lysippus, and to have been brought from 
(irecce to Rome, where they adorned various public build¬ 
ings. From Rome they were transjiorted to Constantinople, 
and placed on the church of St. Sophia, in the same posi¬ 
tion which tliey now occupy on St. Mark’s. From Con¬ 
stantinople they were taken by the Venetians : they were 
removed by lire French to Paris, from whence they found 
their way back on the general restoration of plundered mo¬ 
numents. They are beautiful works, still half covered with 
their ancient gilding. The faQade is enriched beside with a 
multitude of columns of porphyry, verd-antique, serpentine, 
and other equally precious marbles, of which no less than 
five hundred are employeil to decorale this stupendous edifice. 
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With siuvilar materials the whole facade is encrusted. Tfie 
thick vaults of the Gothic porches are covered with brilliant 
mosaics. Through the )H>rches you pass into the vestilaile, 
and thence cnior. tlirougli a door once belonging to St. So¬ 
phia's, the church. The interior is covered witli rich mar¬ 
ble, gold, and mosaics, from the obscurest angle of tin; jiave- 
ineut to the summit of every dome; disposed in bad taste, 
it is true, yet presenting an apj)carance of magnificence, 
wdiich, combined with the sombre light, the antique air, the 
associations of the place, is truly sublime. Most of the mo¬ 
saics, statues, and bas-reliefs in bronze and marble are of 
antique workmanship, and curious chiefly for their anti(juity. 
There are many, however, of inoic modern date, whose in¬ 
trinsic excellence is worthy of admiration. I would men¬ 
tion, especially, the bronze door of the sacristy, executed by 
Sansovino, and representing on its two principal compart¬ 
ments the death and the resurrect ion of our Lord. There 
are many recollections connected with t his ancient temple. 
Here near the door of cjitraucc you are pointed to the spot, 
marked by a slab of porphyry, wlierc the proud and power¬ 
ful Frederick Barbarossa, subtlued by the arms and the fear 
of Venice, who had espoused the ]K)iilifl'’s cause, knelt to 
implore the pardon and the blessing of Alexander 111. There 
is the tomb of Dandolo, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
the most aged of heroes. Yoniler is the tribune, into which 
the newly elected Doge was wont to ascend, to receive the 
itUegiance of the nobles and the people. 

The palace of the Doge is an edifice nearly square, built 
around a court, its front on the Piazzetta being alwut two 
hundred and twenty, and on the quai two hundred and ten 
feet long. The two faqades are similar, being comjxised of 
two stories of Gothic arcades, supiiortcd by columns, and of 
two stories above, perfectly plain, with the exception of a 
large and richly ornamented Gothic window in the centre. 
Two of the columns on the Piazzetta in the second story are 
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reil. From lietween these, their sentence is still read to cri¬ 
minals, elevated on a platform on the place below. The 
court in its general appearance corrcsjxmds with the exterior, 
though, in places, Roman arches have been substituted for 
the Gothic. JNear one of the angles of the court is the broad 
and magnificent staircase called of the giants, from two co¬ 
lossal statues of Mars and Neptune, by wdiich it is adorned. 
It leads into the second story of arcades. At its top, the 
Doge was crowned immediately after his election, by the 
oldest senator. Here, too, Marino Faliero was beheaded. 
Beneath this gallery arc to be found the celebrated Uons’ 
mouths, in which w'cre once received those secret denuncia¬ 
tions, that, under the jealous aristocracy of Venice, placed 
the lilterty and life of the purest citizen almost at the dispo¬ 
sal of priv.ate maUce. The lions’ heads were erased by the 
f’rench ; the openings alone remain. 

Mounting by the golden staircase, so called from the rich¬ 
ness of its gilded ornaments, you find at its top a square 
\(;stibule, which admits you into the hall of four doors, the 
wall and ceiling of which ate entirely covered with paintings 
by the first Venetian masters. The ceiling is piiinted in 
fresco by Tintoretto, but is utterly defaced, in consequence 
of dainj) and neglect. The finest picture on the tvaU, and 
one of the finest in the world, is the Faith of Titian. It is 
a very large jtiece, though the figures are but few. In the 
midst, surrounded by cherubim and by a glory, which seems 
actually Ituninous, stands a female figure, holding embraced 
with her left arm a cross supfiorted by angels, and extending 
aloft in her right, the mystic cup of salvation. Her eyes 
are downcast, her face is beautiful in holiness. Her robe 
and unbound hair float gracefully behind her, while her foot 
rests lightly on a cloud, which seems indeed sufficient to 
support her celestial figure. Before her on one side kneels 
a. J )ogc, bis train supported by a kneeling page. Behind 
stand three soldiers, with various expressions of devout 
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iidmiralion. On the oilier pide, two majestic propliels re¬ 
gard the representative of Christianity as bringing with her 
the fulfihnent of their distant visions. The accessories are 
worthy of the chief figure of the piece, which again is 
wwthy of its exalted theme. By the door opposite the one 
at which yon entered, you pass into the anlccliainber of the 
Collegio, ornamented in a similar manner. On the walls 
on each side of the two doors, arc pictures by Tintoretto, 
among the best of this celebrated master, representing the 
Forge of Vulcan, Mars repulsed by Minerva, Mercury with 
the Graces, and Ariiulne crowned by a descending Venus, 
wliile Bacchus presents the nuptial ring. The two last, 
particularly, arc most ex(|uisite. They glow in every part 
w'ith life, and graci;, and beauty. The soft and natural flesh 
.seems actually to swell from the canvass. On the wall 
ojiposite the windows is the Return of Jacob, with his family 
and docks, to the land of Canaan, a picture by Bassano, 
admirable for its truth of detail, its harmony of comiiosition, 
and the cfiect of light; and a Rape of Europa by Paul 
Veronese, a most beautiful and sublime production. In the 
midst of a landscape of enchanting lieauty, through which 
the sea appears in long perspective, the princess is assisted 
by her maidens to moimt the crouching bull. The troubled 
beauty of her countenance, as she seems already to rejienl 
her sportive temerity, the richness of her vestments, the grace 
and variety of the group by which she is surrounded, attract 
at once, and fascinate the spectator. From hence you pass 
into the hall of the Collegio, where tlie Doge was accus¬ 
tomed to receive foreign ambassadors. The seats of the 
Doge and senators, raised on a platform, in one end of the 
apartment, still remain. The walls are adorned with four 
magnificent pictures by Tintoretto, in a style less dark than 
usual, and Paul Veronese. The whole end of the apart¬ 
ment alxive the throne of the Doge, is occupied by a large 
.allegorical by the latter, repre.8enting our Saviour 
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in the clouds, aud IkiIow Faitli kneeling rt>bcd in wliitc, and 
“ IteiiiitiM Venice” uUciided l)y a crowd of lier hero«!s. The 
ceiling is painted in compartments by the same artist. One 
of them, representing Venice setiUxl on the globe, attended 
by Justice and Peace, is marked by a style of peculiar 
sublimity. 

From hence you pass into the hall of the Senate, a large 
apartment still preserving its ancient seats, and ornamented 
in like manner with the apartments sdready descriljcd. Alx)vc 
the throne of the Doge, is a picture by Tintoretto, occujiy- 
ing the greater portion of the wall, and representing the 
dead Ixxly (»f our Saviour, supijortisd in the midst by angels, 
and a Doge kneeling on each side. The central group is 
admirably comi>osed, and the whole piece is peculiarly e.v- 
celleut in relief and {Kjrsjjective. Above the door, on the 
opiKtesitc w all, is one of the best pieces of Palma the younger, 
t )ur Saviour is seated in the clouds, and adored by two 
Doges, wdio kneel below. One cjinnot but lie struck and 
awed by the su|)ernatural majesty of the principid figure. 
On the side wall, opposite the window's, arc four large paint¬ 
ings by the same Palma and I'intoretto. One of them is 
peculiarly interesting from its subject. It is an allegorical 
represcnUition of tire League of Cambray. Venice, attended 
by her nymphs, and accompanied by her Doge, opposes 
herself undaunted to Europa, who, mounted on her bull, 
advances to the contest, displaying on her shield the arms of 
the alhed potentates. Thus has the painter chosen to re¬ 
present one of the most glorious periods in tlie history of 
Venice; a period w'hen the repubhc, confiding in the wisdom 
of her senators, and the patriotism of her people, resisted 
with persevering fortitude, a world m arms. The hosts of 
Germany, of France, of Spain, of Italy herself, always blind 
to her dearest interests, besieged her upon every side. The 
thunders of the Vatican, Uien more terrible than tliose of 
heaven itself, were lanched at her devoted head; but still 
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she stood unmoved, firm to her purpose, true always to her¬ 
self. The ceding is painted like the rest, by Tintoretto and 
other Venetian artists. Passing through the chai»el, you 
descend a small staircase, to see on the wall at one of its 
stages, the sole remnant of the frescoes which Titmn exe¬ 
cuted in the pidace; It is St. Ghrislopher walking through 
the water, with the infant Christ ui)on his shoulders, not 
well enough preserved to enable one to judge of its merit. 

Returning hence to the hall of the four doors, you pass 
by a third door into the hall of the council of ten. 0>i your 
right you perceive a picture by Bassano, of the meeting of 
Alexander Ill. with the Doge Sebastian Ziani, when the 
latter returned victorious from the war with Frederic Barba 
rossa, undertaken in defejice of the pope. 'I’lic figures are 
very numerous, well arranged, and exquisitely finished: 
each head seems a portrait. The other paintings on the 
wall arc by Aliense, and Mark Vecellio, the ncjihew and 
scholar of Titian. The ceiling was painted by Paul Ve¬ 
ronese and others. Tlie central piece was carried to I'aris, 
and has never been restored. In the next chamber, called 
of the Bassola, is a picture of the V irgin attended by St. 
Mark, and a doge kneeling before her, by Mark Vecellio. 
In its style, it very much resembles that of his uncle. Con¬ 
tiguous is the hall of the chiefs of the council of ten, the 
three inquisitors of state, that secret and irresponsible tribu¬ 
nal, with whose cruel and iniquitous proceedings the history 
oi Venice and humanity is blotted. The ceiling of their 
hall is ornamented by a picture by Paul Veronese, of an an¬ 
gel dispersing the vices. I could not but imagine that the 
painter was conscious of the inappropriateness of the em¬ 
blem, and executed it with less than usual power. From 
this hall, on one side, there is a private passage terminating 
against the door which gives admission to the prisons far 
below ; while on the other is the chamber of torture. 

From hence you pass into the hall of the grand council. 
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now the library of St. Mark, a very large and lofty apart¬ 
ment, about seventy-six leet by one hundred and fifty, the 
walls and ceilings t»f which are covered throughout with 
paintings by the most emuienl masters. At your right, in 
entering, you find a picture of the glory of Paradise by Tin¬ 
toretto, occupying the whole breadth and nearly the whole 
height of one end of the apartment. Its dimensions are 
seventy-six leet by thirty; and such is the number of figures, 
that although many attemjrts have been m<ide to ascertain 
it, no two iiidiviiliial.-: have ever agreed in their estimate. 
I'tifortunaiely this great work has been very much injured 
by time, and by the hands of incompetent restorers. All 
the other paintings around the wall, twenty-one in number, 
allude to fticts in the history of Venice, and present battles 
by land and sea, bj' diiy and night, siegers, assaults, surren¬ 
ders, gorgeous ceremonials, and splendid [trocessions. They 
are by the hands of liassano, 'rintoretto, Vincentino, Palma, 
Zuccai i, Paul Veronese, and other masters of the Venetian 
school. The ceiling is ornatnented with similar subjects, by 
the same masteis. It is dividtal into lil'tcen principal com¬ 
partments, two large ovids, iiiid ii still larger .rblong, which 
oxieitd lengthwise through the. centre, and arc accompanied 
along the sides by' twelve smaller octagons. Besides tliese 
there are lunettes and cameos, which serve as rich accessory 
oiuaments. Ainotig tdl the prodigies of this ceiling, I was 
most struck with tire oval of Paul Veronese. It represents 
Venice under a noble and Ireautiful female figure, crowned 
in the clouds by a descending Victory. She is attended by 
her nymphs, and by a hero, the executor of her will. Below 
are ranged spectators, with a skill, ease, and variety, in which 
this artist is almost without a rival. When we consider the 
dimensions of tliis room, tire multitude of pictures by which 
it is adorned, their subjects so appropriate to the place, their 
authors the first of the Venetian school; when we consider 
the execution of t hese pictures, their matchless coloring, their 
VOL. 11 . 9 
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natural composition, their rich drapery, tlieir true perspec¬ 
tive, we shall be inclined to acknowledge that this is indeed 
one of the most magnificently ornamented apartments in the 
world. 

From this apartment you pass through a corridor adorned 
with ancient marbles and bronzes, into the hall of scrutiny, 
where the Doge was anciently elected, now forming part of 
the libraiy. Its principal door is under a triumphal arch, 
erected in honor of Morosini, the Pelojwnuesian. Opposite 
this door, and covering the whole wall, is a representation of 
the last Judgment, l)y Palma the younger, alive with forms 
which seem to project from the canvass and glow with grace 
and beauty. The genius of the author, however, it is plain, 
was not adequate to the terrible sublimity of such a scene. 
The walls and cielings are painted by the same hands, and 
with subjects similar to those of the larger apartment of the 
grand council. Around the walls of both, near the ceiling, 
is a range of portraits, one hundred and fifteen in number, 
of nearly all the doges of Venice. The series commences 
in the hall of the grand council with Obelerio, the ninth 
Doge, who lived A. D. 804, and terminates in the hall of 
scrutiny in Maunini, the last of the long extended line, de¬ 
posed in 1797. There are still left thirteen vacant places, 
never to be filled. H’here is another vacant in the first 
apartment, bearing a black scroll upon a dark ground, with 
the inscription, “ Hie est locus Marini Palletteri decapitati 
pro criminibus,” a most expressive and certain mode of con¬ 
demning the name of Faliero to perpetual infamy. The 
portraits are chiefly by Tintoretto, Bassano, and the younger 
Palma. I must not forget to mention, that the pictures of 
the ducal palace and of Venice in general, though attached 
to the walls and ceilings without frames, are almost univer¬ 
sally oil paintings. The library, contained in the last two 
above described apartments, dates from the time of Petrarch 
and Qiunlinal Bessarion, who presented their collections to 
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the republic. It coutains upwards of sixty thousand vo¬ 
lumes. 

After having thus visited the more splendid parts of the 
palace, I descended to the dungeons of the, inquisition. I 
visited the dreary cells where, on the entrance of the French, 
were found two miserable victims, w’ho had survived a cap¬ 
tivity of twenty years. From these I passed into another, 
whose pavement showed proof of the effort to escape of a 
nameless mdividual, wiio burrowed two years in the eaith, 
only to be taken the moment that he issued into open air. 
Hence I entered one insi-rn>ed with the name of its wretched 
inmate, and, strange elasiicity of spirit, wntli the expression 
of a hoije ! Further on 1 was conducted into a dungeon 
whose walls •bore a moie terrible inscription, the sprinkled 
blood of torture and of death. Not far off' Avas the place of 
execution, and the private door through which alone the body 
of tbe victim, when tbe Ifist breatb had Ijeen drawn, could 
escape the malice of its persecutors, to be plunged into the 
bosom of the deep. Adjoining Avas tbe cell of Uie capuchin 
appropriated to the last sail office of confession. IleloAV these 
prisons, and beloAV even the surface of the canal, there Avas 
another range of dungeons, the entrance of Avhich Avas closed 
by the French. From hence ascending to the second story 
of the palace, 1 issued through a Ioav portal upon the Bridge 
of Sighs, which connects the palace with the })ublic prison, 
from which it is separated by a canal about thirty feet AAude. 
The bridge is about ten feet wide, and is closely covered, the 
small windows being almost closed by a stone grating. It 
is divided into two passages leading to prisons adapted to 
greater or less severity of punishment. 

The ancient library opposite the ducid palace is a splendid 
building, consisting of one lofty story above the arcaded 
basement, very richly adorned Avith columns and sculpture. 
Its principal hall, which contained the library until 1812, is 
another prodqjy of Venetian art. The picture on your right 
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as you enter, appeared to me one of the finest works of Tin¬ 
toretto. It represents St. Mark descending from heaven, to 
save from approaching deatli a Saracen, exposed in a small 
boat to a tremendous storm. The relief, tlie lights, are ma¬ 
gical. The terrors of the ocean, and the aliright of those 
who are exposed to its fury, are depicted with great energy 
and skill. The remainder of the wall is painted by Tinto¬ 
retto and Mohnari. The ceiling is divided into twenty-one 
oval compartments, three in each row, the fruits of the emu¬ 
lation of nine of the best painters of the sixteenth century. 
Among them, I most admired the Corregiesque relief of 
Pordeuone, the rich and mellow tints of Schiavonc, and the 
expressive splendor of Paul Veronese. The Music of this 
last, represented by three female figures, is perfectly delight¬ 
ful. With all his own richness, ease, and nature in the 
drapery and postures, the heads, particularly one of them, 
have the celestial beauty and refined expression of Guiilo. 
Around the apartment leaning against the wall, are ranged 
a number of fine pictures, the most remarkable of which 
appeared to me a Judgment of Solomon, by Boriiliizio, very 
much in the style of Titian ; our Lord overcome and faint¬ 
ing, strengthened and upheld by an angel m the garden of 
Gethsemaiie, by Paul Veronese; and a descent of our Lord 
to Limljo, by Giorgione. The figures of the last are not 
more than a foot lorrg, but are finely relieved and wonder¬ 
fully expressive. This apartment is now a part of' the im¬ 
perial palace, and is by I'ar the most magtiilicent which it 
contains. The rest are adorned with some good pictures, 
but are in other respects no wise remarkable. 
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LETTER XXXVIII. 

VENICE CONIINUED—ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTE—CONFRERIE OF ST. 
ROCH—Clllllic;ll OF SAN GIOKOIO MAOCIORE—OF STA. MARIA DEI.UA 
SAI.VTE-OF STA. MARIA DEI I'HATI-OF ST. .lOIIN .\ND ST. VAUL—OF 
THE JESUITS—OF STA. MARIA DEl.l.’ ORTO—<;A1.I,ERY OF THE PALACE 
BARUARKiO—GALLERY MANFRINT- NAVAL ARSEN.AL—CANAlJS-CONUO- 
I.AS—RETURN TO THE PIAZZA OF ST. MARK. 

Thk Academy of Fine Arts at Venice, deposited in the 
ancient Confrerie (ie Ja Charite, preserves a splendid collec¬ 
tion of Venetian jiaintings. The first that meets your eye 
on entering the first great apartment, is the Assumption of 
the Virgin by Titian. The dimensions of the picture arc 
large, the figures are above tlie natural size, the. effect is 
sublime. The Virgin stands upon a cloud, oornc upward 
and attended by a host of angels, while below arc assem¬ 
bled tlie adoring train of the apostles. The posture of the 
principal figure, with extended arms, and glowing upraised 
countenance, is at once graceful and glorious; and yet, 
strange to tell! her legs are actually crossed. Among the 
angels, there is one head in particular on the right of the 
spectator, whose exquisite beauty is beyond imagination. 
The apostles are venerable in sanctity, earnest in zeal, pa¬ 
tient in fortitude. Each of the heads has its peculiar and 
distinct expression. A number of paintings by the older 
masters, possess great interest, particularly a presentation of 
the infant Jesus to Simeon l>y Carpaccio, and a Madonna 
and various saints by John Bellino, both of them very finely 
finished, and wonderfully expressive for their age. The 
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Resurrection of Lazarus by Bassauo, seems a complete gal¬ 
lery of portraits, so characteristic and individualized is every 
head. The feast of Dives by the younger Palma, presents 
him seated at table in the midst of splendid architecture, 
between two beautiful and interesting women; w'hile La¬ 
zarus is seen, forlorn and ragged, and diseased in the distance. 
The graceful, the beautiful, the natural, are truly represented. 
The miracle of St. Mark to deliver a martyr, is a piece of 
varied and animated action. The saint appears descending 
in the air—the martyr still lies extended on his back—but 
the cords that bound him arc rent asunder, the instruments 
of torture are broken in pieces—one is showing their frag¬ 
ments to the rising and troubled magistrate—the multitude 
are looking on, some with prying curiosity, and others with 
astonishment and fear. Viewed from a short distance, this 
picture seems to live. Indeed Tintoretto appears to me the 
great master of relief and perspective. The Marriage of 
Cana is the chif (Panuvre of Padovanino. It is a large and 
charming piece. 'I’he striking dignity of our Ijord, the 
sweet amenity of the Virgin, the modest beauty of the bride, 
and earnest tenderness of the bridegroom, the hurry of the 
servants, the presence of music, combine in producing an 
animated and enhvening, and at the same lime, chastened 
scene of iimocent festivity. In the principal of the new 
apart ments recently opened, the most remarkable objects are, 
a large and splendid picture by Titian, representing the 
presentation of the Virgin in the temple, the four horses 
and their riders of the Apocalypse, kings and princes falling 
headlong before them, by the younger Palma, a magnificent 
Supper of our Lord in the house of Levi, by Paul Veronese, 
a beautiful descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Virgin by 
Padovanino, and a St. John Baptist by Titian, a solitary 
figure standing in the desert, with hand extended in warning, 
a form and face dignified, earnest, austere, sublime. In the 
chamber where the academy mecU*, is preserved, in a marble 
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urn, the right hand of Canova, a Iiorrid mutilation of the 
dead, and a violation of the taste and feelings of the living, 
la another room is dejwsitxid a most interesting collection of 
designs, merely etched on paper from the hands of the 
greatest masters. Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
others. It is curious to trace in this and other similar col¬ 
lections, the first ideas, the burning impulses of genius. In 
fact there is frequently in these slight sketches, a spirit, a 
grace, a fire, superior to their more s( iidied copies. 

The Oonfrerie of St. Roch may with truth be called the 
temple of the genius of’I'iiitorelto. Three grand apartments 
are entirely covered with the works of that distinguished 
artist. Many of them, however, are grervtly injured by time, 
damp, and neglect. In the large room ui)on the ground 
floor the finest picture is, f>erhaps, the Massacre of the Inno¬ 
cents, presenting a scene of confused action, of violent mo¬ 
tion, of fi'arful e.\pre.«.sion, well adapted to the .subject. The 
wretched mothers, flying from theii’ savage enemies, regard 
no difficulty or rlanger, so that they may esca[)e with their 
offspring. From a high wall they leap down into a court, 
only to meet new murderers, and to fall bencp.lh theii swords, 
mingling their own blood with that of their children. From 
hence you ascend, by a broad and noble staircase, to the first 
story of the building. On one of the walls of the first landing 
place is a beautiful Annunciation by Titian. The remain¬ 
der of the staircase is covered with fine paintings alluding to 
the plague. The finest pamtings, perhaps, of the upper ball 
are, on the walls, the resurrection of our Lord, and the miia- 
cle of the loaves and fishes; and on the ceiling, the water 
gushing from the rock beneath the rod of Moses, and the 
sacrifice of Isaac. The great effort, however, of Tintoretto, 
is in the adjoining apartment. It represents the crucifixion 
of our Lord, and occupies a wall about forty-five feet in 
length, and twenty in height. In the centre is the cross 
with our Lord fixed on it. At its foot is the principal group; 
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■ he mother fainting and falling against a half-fainting com¬ 
panion ; Peter and one of tlie women preparing to assist her; 
John and the Magdalen regarding their suffering master 
with devoted love and passionate grief. The group is ad¬ 
mirably composed and sublimely expressive. On one side 
the executioners are just raisujg the cross of one of the 
thieves, while on the other they arc affixing his companion 
to the instrument of tortme extended on the ground. Thus 
lias the painter contrived, not only to introduce variety into 
his work, but at the same time to exliibit the whole horrid 
order of Uie excruciating punishment. Around are placed 
soldiers on foot and horseback, priests, men, and women, and 
children, numerous without confusion, and regular without 
formality, agitated by all the various emotions which the 
occasion called forth, and maikcd by all the variety of char¬ 
acter natural in such a multitude. The perspective of tlie 
whole is magical. The adjoining church of St. Roch, a 
rich and beautiful edifice, is also adorned with six or seven 
grand pictures from the pencil of Tintoretto. The Hospital of 
the Pest particularly is full of expression, and in execution 
a prodigy of skill. 

A number of the works of Tintoretto are also to be found 
in the church of S. Giorgio Maggiore. The Last Supper 
is peculiarly worthy of attention. Our Lord is risiirg up in 
the energy of his discourse, and the apostles are moved with 
astonishment and deprecating love. The Martyrdom of St. 
Lucia, who remiiins miraculously fixed to tire earth, notM'ith- 
standing the efforts of two goaded oxetr to draw her forward 
by cords attached to her body, is a fine work of Leander 
Bassano. The church is of the architecture of Pallatlio, 
and is exceedingly neat aird simple. 

The church of Santa Maria della Salute, erected in 1631, 
on the cessation of the plague. Is one of the richest and most 
magnificent in Venice, though not in the best taste. It is 
adorned both within and without with a profusion of columns, 
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and with no less than one hundred and twenty-five marble 
statues. The form of the main body is round, being com¬ 
posed of the prolongation of tlie dome, pierced l)y arcades, 
which give admission into a circular gallery fiirnislKHl with 
smaller chapels. The Grand Chapel is opjwsitc the door of 
entrance, and is produced by the shorter beam of the cross. 
The church is adorned, among others, by three brilliant 
pictures of Lxica Giordano, and one by Titian. This last 
represents the Descent of the IToly Ghost upon the day of 
Pentecost. In the midst is placted the Virgin with inspired 
and ecstatic countenance, attended behind by two of the 
holy women -on each side an; raiured the apostles, sitting 
and standing, stretching Ibrtii tlicir arm- witli transport 
towards heaven, or more lran(|uilly rcc<M\ ing the extraordi¬ 
nary gift. Al)Ove is seen the Holy flhosl, in the form of a 
dove, from whom descends in diverging rays a flood of silver 
radiance, producing the most splendid and appropriate effect 
upon the group below. Tliough painted at sixty-four y'cars 
of age, this picture exhibits jx^rhaps more than the usual 
animation of the author, with all Jiis usual skill. The 
ceiling of the Sacristy, a large apartment, cotitivins three 
paintings by Titian in his best day. The first Is the death 
of Abel. He lies prostrate on the earth—his envious brother 
has set his foot ujxtn his shoulder, and lifts his club with 
both brawny arms above his head to give the final stroke. 
The second is the sacrifice of Isaac. He is kneeling on the 
altar, prepared to receive the knife in his bosom. The father * 
has already laid one hand upn the head of his child, and 
uplifted with the other the instrument of death. He is in 
the act of turning to the angel, vvho, descending, arrests the 
meditalcA blow. The third exhibits Goliath extended on the 
earth, and the youthful victor, as he approaches to decapi¬ 
tate his gigantic foe, lifting both hands to heaven in pious 
gratitude. Never was there exhibited more powerful action, 
VOL. II. 10 
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or a coloj’ing more to the life, than w seen in these tliree 
works of the groat Venetian master. 

The churc h of te*. Maria dei Frati is rcmarkahle for the 
number and magnificence of its funereal monuments. The 
most mcxlern, as it is the most beautiful, is the monument of 
Canova. It is the section of a pyramid, composed of huge 
blocks of Carrara marble, placed against the wall and rest¬ 
ing on thrcfe stc]».s and a basement. The basement is aiwut 
forty feet long. In the midst of the pyramid is the door of 
the sepulchre. Above it, two angels, in has-reli(?f snpjiort 
the bust of Ganova, also in bas-relief, surrounded by the scr 
[lent of eternity. On one side of the porch couches ih<i 
winged lion of St. Mark’s, and near him reclines iqion the 
steps the Genius of Death, buried in sad and jirofound 
slumber. On the other side, the Goddess of Scul|ii ure, veiled 
and pensive, ajiproaches the door to deposit the sacred urn, 
attended by a youthful genius bearing a torch; behind follow, 
side by side, the sister arts of painting and architecture ; two 
youthfid genii clo.se the sad proc.e.ssion. 'J’he statues are liy 
various artists, and are exipiisilely executed. The dt'sign of 
the monument is, with some changes, by Canova himself. 
It was intended by him for the monument of Titian. IJul 
the attempt to collect suflicient funds for the purjiose failing, 
it was never e.xecnted by him. After his death, it. was iip- 
propriately adopted for his own monument, and enseted at 
great exjiense by private contributions. Meanwhile the 
‘ neglected painter lies on the other side of the church, covered 
only by a marble slab, bearing the wretched rhyme, 

“ Qui pace ilgranTiziano di Vecelli 

Emulator du’ Zeusi c degli Apelli.” 

He has a nobler monument, however, in one of his pictures, 
which is preserved here. U represents the Madonna seated, 
attended by St. Peter and other saints. Below are placed 
the family of Pesaro, returning thanks for the victory of oue 
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of their nnmber, who irt seen advancing in armor, dragging 
in triumpli u cajitive Turk. 'J’he picture is in the best and 
ricliest style of the master, and constitutes a memorial for 
which lie is indebted only to Jiis own genius. Many of the 
other monuments of tJiis church, erected to heroes and doges, 
lliough in bad taste, are yet remarkable for magnificence. 
Some of them resemble, in fact, in size, and ornament, ra¬ 
ther the facade of a church adorned with columns and 
statues, than a tomb. Erections of this sort are common in 
tlie churches of Venice. I have counted upon one of them, 
erected to w hom and in what church 1 have forgotten, no 
Jess than twenty-two marble statues by the best artists of 
the day. 

The church of Rt. John and 8t. Paid, likewise remarka¬ 
ble for its monuments and a number of fine paintings by 
'rintoictto, Paid Veronese, the younger Palma, and Bonifa- 
zio, boasts as its greatest ornament, the Martyrdom, as it is 
called, of Peter the Dominican, a chef (Pmavre of Titian. 
'I'he in(|uisilor lies prostrate beneath the blows of his assas¬ 
sin, his conijwnion Hies to iivoid the fate of his jirincipal— 
two angels are seen in the tiir awtiiting the soul of the mar¬ 
tyr. The design of this piece is more than usually excellent; 
the expression tind comjiosition arc subhrae; the coloring 
is unspeakably natural and rich. The church of the Jesu¬ 
its, magnilicently and tastefully encrusted with white marble 
inlaid with green in foliage and other figures, contains a 
multitude of juiiutings by the younger Palma, and two or 
three by Tintoretto. Still, above the grace of the one and 
the sjiirit of the other, Titian rises superior in his inartyTdom 
of Siui Lorenzo. The time is night—^the saint is extended 
on his gridiron, iK'neath which a blazing fire is kindled—he 
is surrounded by’ executioners tind persecutors. The lights 
and shades, the exjiression, the tirrangement of this cele¬ 
brated piece, arc beyond till praise. The church of Sta. 
Maria del Ortnis again distinguished by a inullitude of the 
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works of the prolific Tintoretto. The two finest perhaps 
are the adoration of the golden calf, and the martyrdom of 
St. Agnes. The first is a very large painting, representing 
below the misshapen image worshipjied by the besotted 
Israelites, some of whom load it with gifts, while all seem 
possessed with an insane festivity. AIkjvc, Moses is seen 
upon the mount, receiving in iiicfTalde glory the tables of the 
law. It is a sublime conception, nobly executed. The last 
represents the youthful heroine kneeling, clod in white, the 
pure glory of innocence and faith illuminating her features, 
refusing every invitation to recant. She is surrounded with 
an admirable group of soldiers and pitying sjiectntors. 

There arc a multitude of other churches in Venice, of 
splendid architecture, and adorned more or less with works 
by^ the same masters. 1 have only mentioned some of tlie 
most remarkable. 

The gallery of the palace Barbarigo contains a numerous 
collection of the smaller works of Titian. The most beauti¬ 
ful of these are two halfdeiigths, placeil opfxjsitc to each 
other, the one of Venus, and tlic other of Mary Magdalen. 
The former is at her toilet, looking in a glass held by Cupids. 
So lively is the representation of her beauty, that you await 
the moment when the goddess shall turn those irresistible 
eyes from the contemplation of her charms, to demand your 
homage. The Magdalen is in a higher style of art—the 
representation, not so much of the body as of the soul. She 
is standing in her grot, with one hand laid upon her breast, 
and her eyes raised to heaven in an agony of penitence. I 
can never forget the anguish of those tearful eyes, nor the 
slight smile upon that lip, which seems to mark the approach 
of comfort and of hope. In the same apartment is the origi¬ 
nal bust of the great painter, and his last work, a St. Sebas¬ 
tian, little more than commenced. He died at the age of 
ninety-six. 

The Gallery Manfrini is one of the richest and most ex- 
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(•insivc in Venice. It contains ten rooms, ornamented with 
choice pictures from various schools. In the first room is a 
beautiful woman, leaning on one hand, while she holds a 
guitar in the other, looking sideways with a thoughtful and 
pensive expression, by Giorgione, whose works, owing to his 
early death, are exceedingly rare, even in Venice. The one 
of wliich 1 speak is uncommonly fine; but it is surpassed by 
another piece from the same hand, in the next room, repre¬ 
senting 'ritian, standing between his mistress and the 
author. The heaxi of the mistress is that of the celebrated 
Flora of tin; Florentine gallery, but, if jiossible, still more 
lovely and sfmakiiig in (ixpression. The portrait of Ariosto, 
by I'itiau, is deeply interesting. It is seldom, indeed, that a 
picture presents so vividly before the mind the memory of 
two great tnen ; the hving resemblance of the one depicted 
by the magical hand of the other. The contest of Apollo 
and of Pan, by Guido, is a most exquisite composition. The 
gml of ]K)etry is inspired as he plays: the listening air of the 
rustic, deity, iutcruaily confe-ssing himself surpassed, is in¬ 
imitably true to nature. On the ceiling (h -c is a splendid 
painting by I’aul Veronese, of the deificiit,io?i of Hebe, con¬ 
ducted by Mercury into the presence of the gods. In tlie 
third chamber there is a Sibyl by Gennari, closely resembling 
(hose of his master and model, Guercino. In the fourth is 
(he celebrated Christ borne to the tomb, by Titian, a dupli¬ 
cate. of which exists at Paris. The dead body is borne by 
three men, and foUow'ed only by the Virgin, supported by 
Mary Magdalen. The grief of all, especially of the two 
latter, is strongly portrayed; but tire utter helplessness of 
death, as displayed on the Ixrdy of our Saviour, is the most 
Hlriking feature of the piece. The coloring is sombre, and 
the light obscure. The sacrifice of Iphigenia is a beautiful 
and affecting composition, by Padovanino, in which he has 
borrowed the idea of the Grecian painter, and veiled the 
countenance of Agamemnon. The gallery of Grimani is 
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principally remarkable for portraits of the family, by Titian, 
and other celebrated Venetian painters, and for a noble statue 
of a Greek orator, with hands folded in his robe, wortby to 
be placed beside the Aristides of Naples, which it resembles 
in general character. 

The naval Arsenal, separated from the city by a canal, is 
more tlian two miles in circumference ; and embraces witliin 
itself basins, shipyards, ropcwalks, foimderies, every thing in 
short which could be useful or necessary in such an esta- 
bhshment. To the traveller it is a most interesting object, not 
ojily on account of its extent and magnificence, but for the 
monuments which it preserves of the ancient gloiy of Ve¬ 
nice. Before its porch are))laced four inaible lions, brought 
from Greece by Morosini, the Peloponnesian, two of them 
taken from the Pira-us of Athens. In the repository of arms 
arc many remniints of the crusades, the spoils of the biittlc 
of Lepanto, which constituted an era in the history of Ihi- 
ropp, by arresting forever the progress of the Turks—the 
armor of Henry IV. of France, <i )>lain steel suit, presented 
by him to the republic, when he solicited and obtained the 
honor of being admitted a patrician of Venice—and the 
monument by Canova of the gallant Adminil Emo, w'ho 
died in 1792, fortunately before the final disgrace of his 
country, the last of an interruptcd but long line of heroes. 
The arsenal reminds us eciually of the fall of Venice ; for 
though kept in good repair, and occupied bore and there by 
scanty stores and a few workmen, it presents in general the 
appearance of an empty void. 

From the tower of St. Mark’s, consecrated b}’^ the observa¬ 
tions of Galileo, you gain an excellent idea of the position 
of Venice. It lies in the midst of the Lagunc, a body 
of w’ater, generally shallow, and tw’enty-five miles long 
by about ten broad. Through the barrier w’hich defends 
the Lagune from the sea, there arc five or six openings, the 
principal of wdiich arc those of Lido and Malamocco. Around 
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lie a multitude of klaiids, constituting small cities in them¬ 
selves, and further off is seen tlie low terra firma, Irounded 
ill the north and west by distant mountains. There are one 
hundred and forty-nine canals in Venice, with three hun¬ 
dred and six bridges, almost all of marble. Inhere are up¬ 
wards of two thousand streets, most of them not wide enough 
for four to wtilk abreast; by mctins of which it is possible 
to pass into every part of the city proper, but by routes very 
intricate and circuitous. 'J'he canal of Giudecca, separating 
the old Jews’ cpiartor and island from the rest of the city, is 
probably the one intended by llustace when hedescrilies the 
grand canal as three, hundred yards wide. I doubt if even 
that be, so broad. The. gondola is a flat-botlome,d boat about 
lifteen feet long, and very narrow, furnished with a movea¬ 
ble cover, conveniently litted with windows and sliding blinds 
and glasses, '^riie lilade, of the oar is alwut ten inches broad. 
J was fortunate enough to find two gondoliers who could 
sing. They chanted for me a part of the flight of Ermi- 
nia, in a low monotonous inccisurc, alternating irregtdarly, 
sometimes at the conclusion, sonKstinies in the middle of a 
stanza. Their music, w'as tolerable only from associ;>tion. 

But to return once more to the Piazza of St. Mark's. 
This is the. grand resort of gaiety and fashion on festiv.ds, 
immediately’ after mass, and every evening in summer. On 
these occasions you may sec, seated wdthin and before the 
cafes, or promenading through the arcades, crow'ds of well 
dressed men, and beautifid women, animated in an extra» 
ordinary degree. Meantime your palate is delighted with 
exipiisitc ices, and your cars regaled either by a fine regi¬ 
mental band, or by the songs of vagrant minstrels, preserved 
in tlieir perfection and former multitude only at Venice. 
They generally go in pairs, a man with a violin and a wo¬ 
man with a guitar, and sing both alone and in dialogue. 
When they have half finished, the woman goes round to 
all who happen to be in the vicinity w'ith a little box, and 
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solicits a trifling gratuity with the most graceful air imagi¬ 
nable. The promenade of the lower class of the populace 
is the Riva dei Schiavoni, or quai, extending about half a 
mile from St. Mark’s to the public garden. Here you may 
find the conjurer drawing miles of ribbon from his mouth, 
Punch in his box, exliibitions of dancing dogs, or an ex¬ 
temporaneous orator, relating to a rapt audience some in¬ 
vented or borrowed story, whoso scene is generally, (as I 
heard one of them describe it) “ the Superb City, which 
sovereignizes over a thousand islands,” and whose burden 
is still the glory of Venice. The public garden, though 
well laid out in walks and adorned with noble trees, and 
though it commands a fine view on one side of the Ijagune 
and its islands, and on the other of the city and the broad 
canal of the Giudecca, is very little frequented except by 
strangers. 


LETTER XXXIX. 

DEPARTHRE FROM VENICE—PADUA; ITS lUSTORY; PIS UNIVEKSITV—PWII 
, Lie PALACE!—CHURCHES—^VIC'ENZA—^ARCHITECTURE OF PAI.I.ADIO- 
OLYMPIC THEATRE—CAMPO MARZO—CONVENT OF MADONNA DEI. 
MONTE—VIEW FROM ITS TOP—ROAD TO VERONA. 

On the first of June I left Venice in a gondola, and 
landed after a passage of five miles over the Lagune, at 
Fusina, an inconsiderable village, merely maintained as a 
landing place. Here I took a iitUe caleche with one horse, 
and a driver of the old school, who lifted his hat (and this 
was no sinecure,) at every church and painting of the Viigin 
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oil the houses and enclosures, and answered every question 
which required an answer in the aliirraative, with a “ per 
abbedirlo,” (“ at your service, sir.”) Striking almost imme¬ 
diately oil the banks of the Breiita, wc pursued them until 
within tliree or four miles of Padua. I must confess that 
these celebrated banks fell far below my expectations. The 
river itself is a contemptible muddy current, for one half of 
the distance overgrown with flags ; the shores are uniformly 
a dead level; the villages are neither numerous nor generally 
beautiful. The most consiilerable is Dolo, a very pretty and 
well peopled town. On tlie other hand, however, it must 
be admitted that the country smiUrs with fertility, and that 
the villas tind palaces which almost line the liorders of the 
stream, communicate at first sight something like animation 
to the landsciipe. The villiis are generally white, with green 
or brown window shutters or blinds, and have a neat flower 
garden in front. The palaces are some of (hem c.xtcnsive 
and lUiignificent. The most so is (hat of Pisani at Stra, 
now ajipertaining to (he eiiqieror. Both palaces and villas, 
however, wore almost uniformly closed; changing your first 
impressions into a nielancholy^ rocolleciioi* of those festive 
throngs of beautiful women and patricians, worthy of their 
rank and country, which once rendered the banks of Brenta 
during the gay season of the Villegiatura, a paradise on 
earth. 

The avenue by which I approached Padua, was lined on 
both sides for four or five miles by fine trees, and tcrminat&d 
in a noble gateway ornamented with fluted Corinthian 
columns. Padua is situated on tlie Bacchiglione, and is 
said to contain about fifty thousand inhabitants. Its streets 
are sufliciently broad, and are lined with side-walks under 
porticos, which, however, are neither so continuous and lini- 
versal, nor so beautiful and spacious as those of Bologna. 
The Prato della Valle is one of the finest promenades in 
Europe. It is an extensive meadow ornamented and shaded 
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by trees, iii the midst of which there is a large oval space, 
surrounded by a canal of running water, both sides through¬ 
out their whole extended circumference, lined with statues 
of illustrious men of all nations. On festival days it is said 
to present a very splendid scene. The ordinary lounge, 
however, of the Paduans of a summer’s evening, is the 
Piazza dei Signori, a little St. Mark’s square. 

The history of Padua ascends to a very remote antiquity. 
According to Virgil, it was founded by Antenor and a ’^I’ro 
jan colony, one of those scattered bands of refugees whom 
the most celebrated of sieges had left alive. It afterwards 
became a powerful state, and submitted on the rise of the 
Roman Republic, rather to its friendship than its arms. 
Taken, pillaged, and destroyed, by barbarians, during the 
decline of the empire, it fell with it under their iron yoke. 
During the middle ages it again asserted its independence, 
and again yielded with dignity to the superiority of Venice. 
It played a conspicuous part during the celebrated League 
of Cambray, and always maintained its fidelity, though 
severely tried. It finally shared the late of the Repuirlic on 
its fall, and with it was handed over to a foreign master. 
Among her sons, Padua boasts the historian Livy, whose 
“ Pativinitas,” it is well known, adhered to him even amid 
the refinements of the Capitol, and throughout l\is long lite¬ 
rary career; and in our ow'ii age Belzoni, the enterprising 
explorer of the Nile. Among her adopted children, she 
riinks Petrarch, who was a canon of her cathedral; Galileo, 
who was a lecturer; and Columbus, who was a student in 
her University: thus claiming in part, the honors which 
belong to one of the chief revivers of letters, to the author 
of the true science of the planets, and the discoverer of one 
half of our own. I could not also but remember tliat Padua, 
in common with many of the cities of the north of Italy, 
had been illustrated by the genius of our own immortal 
Shakspeare. It was here that he tamed his Shrew, and 
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taught a fine though rude lesson to the fairer sex. How 
powerful is the force of that man’s genius ! I knew that he 
had never been in Padua, that the characters which he in¬ 
troduces had never perhaps existed; and yet such is the 
reality with which he depicts the events, the feelings, the 
personages of his drama, that 1 found them recorded in my 
mind among the recollections of history. 

The University, though it has sunk from its former supre¬ 
macy, i.s still well worthy of a visit. The edifice is plain 
and solid, built around a court, and contains a numerous li¬ 
brary, an excellent a])paratus. and very extensive collections in 
anatomy, natural history, &,c. The number of its students 
has dwindled from twenty thousand to one thousand four 
hundred. The pul)lic f»alacc boasts the largest room in the 
world, whose roof is supported merely on its walls. It is three 
hundred feet long b}" one hundred wide, with a lofty roof 
bent into the form of a Gothic arch. Its walls are covered 
with frescoes by GioUo. This noble apartment is now used 
only for ])ainting with greater convenience the scenes of the 
Opera, and for the drawing of li>ti.eries, two singular uses 
for the ancient sanctuary of public justicx;. The church of 
St. Giustina, built, on the design of Palladio, is vaunted by 
the Paduans as second only to St. Peter’s. It is far, how¬ 
ever, from meriting this praise. Like many of the churches 
of Italy, it is still unfinished. The hideous brick walls of 

the exterior still want their marble incrustation. Besides it 

• 

has too many small cujwlas. The interior, however, is ex¬ 
ceedingly grand and shnple. Five hundred fe.et long by 
three hundred and fifty broad in the transept, it is divided 
into three naves by lofty pilasters sup[M)rting arches and faced 
with columns. Its chapels are ornamented with fine paint¬ 
ings by Paul Veronese, Libcri, and Luca Giordano, and 
deem ated profusely with rich groups of statues. The church 
of St. Antonio, the tutelar saint of the city, with fewer 
architectural pretensions, is, for its marbles, ba.s-reliefs, and 
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statues, one of the richest churches even in Italy. The 
whole of the lofty choir, for example, and the spacious sanc- 
ttiary, are incnistetl witli the richest marbles, while the large 
chapel in which the body of the saint reposes, has its walls 
covered with bas-reliefs by the first masters. In an adjoining 
part of the convent are three or four frescoes by Titian, 
alluding to (he life of the saint, so far as I could judge from 
their degraded state, not wortlty of the hand of the master, 
nor of the visit of the traveller. 

From Padua to Vicenza, a distance of eighteen miles, the 
country is remarkable for nothing but its exubercant fertility. 
The latter city, an ancient Roman colony, contains at pre¬ 
sent about thirty thousand inhabitants. It is seated on the 
Bacchiglione, near a range of verdant hills adorned with 
villas, which add much to the beauty of its site. The streets 
arc narrow, and the buildings generally mean. There are 
about a dozen palaces, however, erected by Palladio, which 
constitute the great ornament of the city, and challenge for 
it a high degree of architectural splendor. 1 must confess 
myself disappointed in all these celebrated works, save one. 
The public palace, for example, exhibits a double story of 
arches, supported by square piles and four low columns, one 
at each angle. These piles again are faced with half co¬ 
lumns. The effect, to my eye, was unbecoming and mean. 
The house of Palladio, though not more than thirty feet 
broad, has no less than three portals on the basement, one of 
which alone is arched. The two stories above are furnished, 
the one with half columns, and the other with pilasters, 
serving no purpose save that of paltry ornament. The pa¬ 
laces are in a style somewhat similar, though they are, of 
course, much more extensive and magnificent. Their ma¬ 
terial too, would detract from the effect of finer buildings. 
They are for the most part of brick, covere.d with stucc.o, in 
some instances partially peeled off by time. The exception 
to which I have above alluded is the Olympic theatre, which. 
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i.hoii£jh it has no architectural pretensions whatever without, 
(it stands in the court of an ordinary house and is of brick,) 
is within a most harmonious combination of all that is taste¬ 
ful and magnificent. It was erected in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, by a society of gentlemen, for the purpose of performing 
in person the Greek tragedies, the study of which was at 
that time much in vogue. Its execution was made inti¬ 
mately to correspond with its design. It is arranged, in fact, 
ui>on the plan of the ancient theatres. The space allotted 
to the audience is semi-circular, and is surrounded by mar¬ 
ble step.s, rising one above another to the number of twelve. 
Alwve these, rises a high wall adorned with frequent niches, 
filled with statues and separated by marble columns. This 
wall supports a gallery, whose balustrade is also surmounted 
by statues. The roof is fluted in large rays, very tastefully 
adorned with gilding. The stage is oblong. The prosce¬ 
nium is profusely adorned with pillars and statues, and 
pierced by three arches opening into the streets of a magni¬ 
ficent city. These streets are represented, not by painting, 
but by real edifices adorned with porticos and sculpture, and 
so managed by the gradual diminution of size as to produce 
an apparently long prospective. This beautiful edifice is 
worthy both of the fame of its architect, and the noble en¬ 
terprise of its founders; worthy indeed to become the tem¬ 
ple of the Athenian muse. 

The Oampo Marzo, a verdant meadow situated just with¬ 
out the city, at the foot of Monte Berko, and half surround'ed 
by a branch of the Bacchiglione, is one of the most exten¬ 
sive and delightful promenades in Europe. From hence 
you ascend to the church of the Madonna del Monte, by a 
covered portico built of brick, stuccoed, and about half a 
mile in length. Though not to be compared in extent to 
that of Bologna, it is more light and elegant, and is kept in 
better repair. It is said to have been designed by PaUadio. 
The church is in tlie form of a Greek cross, crowned hy a 
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cupola. It would be beautiful were it not overloaded with 
ornament. In the adjoining convent is a splendid painting, 
by P.aul Veronese, occupying the whole wall of one end of 
the spacious refectory. It represents the supper of St. Gre¬ 
gory, at which our Lord is said to have appeared in the form 
of a pilgrim, seeking alms among the rest of the mendicant 
band. The scene is laid in an o|ien hall, adorned with 
splendid architecture. The table is crowded with pilgrims 
at one end, and the officers of the papal court at the other. 
In the centre sits the pope, attended by two cardinals. Our 
Lord is recognized at once by the meek, yet super-human, 
dignity which dwells upon his countenance. The relief, the 
perspective, the arrangement of the guests, their drapery, 
attitudes, expression, are so perfectly enpied after nature, 
that the scene seems almost real. From the top of this 
convent you command an extensive and magnificent view 
of the surrounding region. Towards the east the eye ranges 
over a garden twenty miles m breadth, and resting for a 
moment on the domes and spires of Padua, pierces still far¬ 
ther even to the tower of St. Mark’s, dimly seen in the far 
distant horizon. Towards the north, the Alps of Tyrol raise 
their snow-crowned summits, brighter than the fleecy clouds 
which float around their sides. NcstUng in their savage 
bosom are seen the villages of the Seven Communes, whose 
inhabitants, the descendants of the Cimbri, routed by Marius 
in the neighborhood of Verona, still retain their Teutonic 
language and ancient usages. In the south stretches, like 
an ocean, the vast plain bordered on the west by the Euga- 
nean mountains, and terminating only on the Appenines of 
Bologna. In the west are seen the fertile hills through which 
winds the road to Verona. 

This road, for the distance of thirty miles, presents to the 
eye of the traveller a constant succession of varied beauties. 
It runs through a plain about ten miles wide, between two 
ranges of low cultivated hills, the one of which joins the 
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AJpsJ, aiul the other, decreasing constantly m height, teinii- 
nates in the vicinity of Rovigo. Behind the former, and 
rising far above them, are seen the wild unequal summits 
of the snow-clad Alps, at once a barrier and an ornament to 
those happy plains. At Montebello, a small village alx)Ut 
ten miles from Viccnzit, where the road is crossed by four or 
five dry beds of torrents, there is an opening both in tJic 
hills and mountains, presenting a spectacle at once beautiful 
and grand. Rjtnge rises alx)ve range, terminating only in 
the clouds. Ridge meets and crosses ridge at every iniagin- 
able angle. Below is a si-ene of fertility and abundance and 
smiling verdure. Alwve, the nx'.ky siunmits frown in Alpine 
blackness, contrasted here and there with stripes and caps 
of snow. This road, in addition to its natural charms, pos¬ 
sesses an historic interest of no ordinary kind. At Montebello, 
which gave name to one of Napoleon’s most celeluated mar¬ 
shals, 1 entered fully on the great battle-field of Italy, the 
theatre of the late tremendous struggles for dominion in 
that country. A little further on is Villa Nuova, and alwut 
four miles to the left lies Areola. The plains in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Verona, the grave of the slaughtered Oinibri, 
were also the scene of ttiany a desperate contest between 
the French and Austrians. The city of Verona itself, with 
the leveled fortifications of its hills, and the walls of its 
churches and houses marked still with the indentations of 
bullets, bears melancholy witness to the fierce and ofteij 
repeated conflicts between Massena and the archduke 
Charles. And what, alas! is the fruit of all this bloodshed ? 
The vanquished have recovered more th.an their lost pos¬ 
sessions. The mighty victor has fallen like a star from 
heaven. The only useful consequence is, that a few acres 
of soil have been fattened, perhaps, into a rank fertility with 
human blood. A noble enterprise, executed by worthy 
means! 
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LETTER XL. 


VERONA-ANriEXT AMPlimTE.VTRE-I.APIDAny MTISETIM-ANTlUlilTIES OF 
THE MIDIU-F, AOES—I'OMB OF JULIET AND MANHION OF Till', > API l.l-rr.-i— 
I HUaCHES—OALLEKIEa—MANTUA ; ITS ( ATIIEDBAL—rilUKCll OF (‘ F. AN 
DBEA—PALAZZO DELTE-MAOMFK'ENT FRESCOES OF onTLfO ROMANO- 
ANCIENT DUCAL IlESIDKNri;—I'AINTINCS OF PALMA THE VOI NCER- 
POPULATION—AUSTRIAN OARRISON-REASON OF VISITINO PARMA—COR- 
REUUIO—ROAD FROM MANTI:a TO PARMA. 


Verona is situated on the Adige, wliich divides it into 
two parts ; the larger, in the plain, called Verona, and the 
smaller, on the side of the opposite heights, called Veronetta. 
The river is here a very rapid stream, about three hundred 
feet in breadth, and is liable to sudden freshets. It rose, 
about the middle of last century, above the basement of the 
houses on its banks. It is traversed by tliree bridges, one of 
which still preserves two or three of the arches constructed 
by the Romans. The city is large, and of a cheerful aspect, 
pdoriied with palaces and churches of the architecture of 
Sansovino and San Micheli. It contains about sixty thousand 
inhabitants, supported principally by manufactures of silk 
gloves and stockings. It was an ancient Roman colony, 
distinguished as the birthplace of Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, 
the elder Pliny, and Vitruvius, no inconsiderable names in 
poetry and history, in natural and mechanical science. 

Though repeatedly subject, in consequence of being situ¬ 
ated at the termination of one of the great inlets from the 
nortli, to invasion and the outrages of barbarians, it still 
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retains some interesting antiquities. Its ampliitheatre is the 
principal. It is built entirely of unpolished marble, of which 
it is said one hundred variolies arc found in the vicinity of 
Verona. It is an oval, of four hundied and seventy-live feet 
in length, by three hundnal and sevenly-tive in laeadth, and 
eighty in height. 'I'he exterior widl has fallen, w ith the 
exception of only four arches. This reinnaiit exhibits three 
stories of arches, divided by as many ranges of Tuscan 
|)ilasiers, a simple and solid style, w’ell adapted to the nature 
of the edifice. Within, the arena is two hundred and thirty 
feet long hy one hundred and forty broad, from it you 
ascend, by forty-five ma-sive marltle steps, eighteen inches 
liigh, by twenty^-six wide, to the lop of tlic second wall. It 
is sujiposed that there was anotlu'r series of steps between 
this and the outer wadi, which rises a iiiimlrer of feet higher. 
The steps which still remain arc siillicient to accommodate 
twenty-tw'o thousand jier.sons. 'J’hose steps are miiuterniptcd, 
e.xcept by the jwrtals of numerous vomitories, which descend 
into the interior gtdleries, of which there were originally 
three, and by staircases formed by having the huger steps 
so as to form two out of one. The inteiior staircases and 
the prisons of the wild beasts arc still in a jierfect state of 
preservation. The arena is at present encumbered by a 
miserable barrack, said to have been raised originally by the 
French to exhibit plays for the edification of the army; but 
at any rate, still retained by the Veronese as a diurnal thea-. 
Ire, an establishment common in all the cities of Northern 
Italy. The places for the audience are in the open air, 
within a space marked out on the steps and the arena. The 
stage is within the open sides of the above named bairack. 
Thus does this venerable monument present a striking, 
though humiliating contrast lietween the establishments of 
modern times and even the provincial magnificence of the 
Romans. The amphitheatre is supposed to have been erected 
under Domitian or Tnijan, and consequently about the end 
VOL. IX. 12 
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of the iirst century of the Christian era. The lajjse of seven¬ 
teen hundred years has left it almost perfect. The other 
remains are, a double gateway formerly in the wall of the 
city, erected under Gallienus, and a remnant of the front of (he 
Forum Judicialc, now built into a house, lx)th of marble, and 
adorned with Corinthian })illars, but bearing evident marks 
of the degeneracy of the ago in which they were constructed. 
Among the antiquities of Verona may tilso Ire ranked the 
Lapidary Museum, consisting of Etruscan, Greek, and Ro¬ 
man bas-reliefs and inscriptions, ranged around a small 
court, under a portico supported by Doric columns. Were 
it not illustrated, however, by the pen of Scipio Malfei, this 
museum would sink into corapnrafivc insignitic.'mco. 

Verona also contains some antiquities of the midtllc ages, 
well worthy of attention. The monuments of the Scaligeri, 
princes of Verona, one of those turbulent and tyrannical 
families, whose public and private guilt has stained the 
history of Modern Italy, still remain in the churchyard of 
the chapel opposite and appertainitig to the-ir ancient resi¬ 
dence. They arc some of them sarcophagi, and some lofty 
pavilions decked witli curious columns, and all the monstrous 
shapes of Gothic sculpture. The basilica of St. Zenonc, 
once the cathedral, calso claims the admiration of the travel¬ 
ler, for the strange bas-reliefs which ornament its faejade; the 
curious roof of its nave, somewhat in the shape of an inverted 
boat, decorated with stars on a blue ground, to resemble the 
heavens; the church under its choir, supported by forty 
columns, all the capitals of which have been made studiously 
different; the vault in its churchyard, containing the stone 
coffin, according to the antique inscription, of Pepin, not the 
father but the son of Charlemagne, and king of Italy; and 
tlic disinterred sarcophagus, which lies not far off, honored 
with the dust of Gavius, a Roman consul under the republic. 

More interesting, however, than even these remains, are 
the tomb of Juliet, and the mansion of the Capulet-s. The 
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former is a riiflo nuirblc tfarcojdiaifus without a Jid, witJi two 
hoJe.‘ fterfomloil in it. one at ilio foot, and iJje other near file 
head, made, areordimr to the .efory of the nncicnl crone who 
rojiaalh the, moJaiichoiy tnl(>. to give air to the .'j|c(!pijig Juliet, 
li wa^' foruierly in a iieighlioring garden, once a cemetery, 
lull is now jdaccd. for greater sccuritv, in the passage through 
(lie house, between two fiieccs of wall covered witli antique 
frescoes, all that remains of the monastery, tvhicli sheltered, 

1 sup|K)se, the friendly monk. Though 1 could not vouch 
for the authenticity of this monument, 1 was willing to give 
way to my credulity, and \icwed it, I confess, with no ordi¬ 
nary emotions. With th>‘. same, melanehoty feelings 1 entered 
the garden, (he seme of Konieo's de-iperalion, and of the 
final terrible caiastiophe. I’ondering on llu.‘se mournful 
events, i walked through the streets of Verona, haunted 
now to me, by (he spirit of the gay, (he gallant, the fanciful, 
the murdered Mercuiio, uniil I found myself hefore the 
palace of the Capuh^ts. It is an ancient and lofty brick 
edifice, built, around a court. Its garden, (he .si'ene of whis¬ 
pered lo\e, has vanished with the increase of the city. Its 
banqueting htdT, where the lir.st lender in!prs.;si>iu was com¬ 
municated—tlic chamher window, at w'hieh the j'outlifnl 
heroine stood to listen to her lover’s vows,—1 had not the 
courage to seek timong the vile jqiartments of an inferior 
inn, for sucli has now hecoiuc tlie residence of the extinct 
family. In justification of my enthusiasm on this subject, I 
ciiii only jilead the inlluence of the great dramatic eiichantci* 
the fact that every peasant in Verona Ls familiar with the 
tragic tide, and the maxim that tradition is sometimes to 
lie trusted. Among the modern recollections which attend 
Veroriii, the session of the celebrated congress, wliicli estab¬ 
lished the pciice of flurope, is not to be forgotten. 1 was 
shown the several houses wdiere the Emperor Alexander, 
the duke of Wellington, etc. were lodged, but was too mucli 
of a republican in feeling to dwell long or with great pleasure 
on the information. 
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Tlie galleries of Verona arc few iu number, anl warcely 
worthy of a visit. Among its churches, many of Avlm h witlt- 
in arc of beautiful architecUiie, thecalbedral and St. Ciiorgio 
are paiticnlarly clislinguislied as contaming, tlic one a master¬ 
piece of Titian, and the other a <7/e/' d'a’iicre of Paul Ve¬ 
ronese. Tlie first is an Assumption of the Virgin, repre¬ 
sented in a kneeling attitude, Avitli folded hands ainl meek 
expression, Avhile she is borne gently upward to heaven. 
The Apostles are stationed below, engaged, some with ex¬ 
tended arms and upraised eyes, admiring her flight, and 
others bending over to regard with womler tind sacred awe 
the empty sarcophagus; a Jioble, expressive, and aninuited 
group. The picture of Paul Veronese seems to have been 
executed by the ])ainier with the recollection continually in 
his mind tliat he was laboring for his iiitlive city. It repre¬ 
sents the martyrdom of St. Ucorge. The hero is before the 
image of Apollo, kneeling, not to the idol, but u) jtreparalion 
for the stroke of the executioner, who stands behind. Be¬ 
side the martyr is a fritu", who has renounced Christianity, 
and who is exhorting him to swear by tiie heathen god. 
The victim does not seem to listen; his thoughts already 
are in heaven. In the rear are ranged officials and specta¬ 
tors, and above is seen the Madonna, surrounded by saints 
and angels. Every part of the. picture is excellent, but the 
naked body of the saint is perfect., and his upraised counte¬ 
nance truly sublime. 

‘ The road from Verona leads through a fertile, but level 
and uninteresting region about eight miles to Villa Franca. 
From thence as you approach Mantua, which lies ten miles 
distant, the country unproves in beauty. It is in generad 
completely pastoral, exhibiting fine spacious Lawms of verdant 
grass, Irordered by the plane tree and the beech, aaid remind¬ 
ing one of the days and the employments of 'Pityrus and 
Meliboeus, and the verse of Virgil. Neiur Mantua was the 
birth-place of the poet: its meadow's arc the scene of two at 
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IcasI, of Ills Eclogues: its Mincio murmurs still as in liis 
beautiful classic measure. Tlie city, it is well kiiowu, is 
situated on ail i.sland formed in iiii expansion of the Miiicio, 
and is connected with tlie mainland by five causeways and 
bridges. It is very strongly fortified, liotli by nature and by 
art. It resisted every means employed by Uouaparte him¬ 
self to take it, excejil the last resort of blockade and starva¬ 
tion. It was here that the gallant veteran Wurmser, after 
struggling again.st what seemed indeed an inevitable fate, 
surrendered his well-tried sword to the youthful, yet trans¬ 
cendent genius of his opjioiient. Here, too, closed the cele- 
bnite.d cam|)aigns of llidy, the most splendid exhibition of 
military genius that l.lic world has witnessed, and crowned 
with unprecedented triumphs. The streets of Mantua are 
broiid and airy. It was formerly exceedingly unherdthy; 
but by the draining of the neighboring marshes, the raising 
of the strerits and s(|uarcs, and the construction of additional 
fortifications, diminishing the surface of the almost stagnant 
lake, the French succeeded in rendering it much less so. In 
fact, notwithstanding the constant tirades of Eustace, ren¬ 
dered disgusting by their freijueut reixititiou and indefinite 
sameness, the influence of the French seems to have been 
giiiierally beneficent throughout the north of Italy. Almost 
universally too among Italians, the fame of Napoleon is 
dearly cherished, and the memory of Eugene Bcauharnois 
fondly lielovcd. Mantua is indebted for its principal orna¬ 
ments, both in painting and in architecture, to the genius 6f 
(liulio llomano. This eminent artist, after the death of his 
master, lietook himself to the court of Duke Frederick Gon- 
y,aga, in wdiicli he pa.ssed the remainder of his life. The 
cathedral is within a most magnificent building, somewhat 
in the style of Santa Maria Maggiore at Home, divided into 
a nave and four aisles, besides the side chapels, and sup¬ 
ported by four rows of fluted Corinthian white marble co¬ 
lumns. It is in the form of a cross, surmounted at the sec- 
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tiou b)^ a wpll-proporlionod dome. The walls ol the itaxe 
are divided l>y alternate windows and niches, and jidorned 
with statues. Ujion tJie whoh', it is certainly one ol the 
most beimliful churrhes in Italy, and oonse(|nenlly in the 
world, 'riie church of St. yiiidrea, also in the fonn of a 
liatin nosy, .surmounted by a dome, but coiisistinst of only 
one majestic nave, rielily yet simply decorated with gilding 
and painted architectural ornaments, is adorned with two 
great frescoes by fiiulio, one representing 1 know not what 
popish legend, and tlie other tlie crucifixion of our Lord. 
The former is much injured ; the latter is in a litic state of 
preservation. 

In order, however, to behold \\w, ckrf (Tamvre oi fiiulio 
Romano, 1 hastened to the Pala/.zo del which lies ju^-t 
without the wall of the city beyond the lake, surrounded by 
a spacious promeitade, adorned w ith luxuriant plane trees. 
It is a fine building, of a. single, lofty story in lieigbt, in tlie 
fonn of the letter wbo.<e name it bears. It coiuains a long 
suite of apartments, all adorned bv the band of fliidio wilb 
paintings and bas-reliels, imitated from tbe eolumusof 'J’ra- 
jan, and Antonimis, and other antapic.s. 'File cliarnlM?r on 
the ceiling and walls of wbich, are depicted tbe “ |K‘.nileii/,<c ' 
and the loves of Psyche, contains many esipiisite figures, 
and delightful groups. 'I’lie spiictator is astoui.sluul to 
observe, that the artist is no longer the tiinkl imitator of 
Raphael; but deals in tints more vigoroits, in heads more 
cnaracterlstie, and in forms more gracefid ; and exhibits in 
fact a genius at once original and grand. Still more strongly 
is he struck by this fact, wdieii he arrives at the chaniher in 
which is represented the cidelirated Battle of the (liants. 
The genius of Michael Angelo himself seems to have come 
to the assistance of the transformed artist. In the centre of 
the arched ceiling is placed the. throne of heaven surmounted 
by a circular canopy. Its celestial occupant, however, is no 
longer there sealed in traiupiil majesty. He has dcscemh d 
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ill tlic energy of vengeance, and stands, borne upwards on 
the clouds, in a sublinic and animated attitude near the 
border of the vault. A rigliteous indignation blazes on his 
countenance. In each uplifted hand he wields a sheaf of 
thunderbolts flaming with lightning. Around the same 
border tire placed the throng of gods, godde.sses, and heroes, 
astonished and dismayed, divided betiveeii the terrors of their 
chief, and their scarcely relieved apprehension of the formi¬ 
dable. host bi'low. 'Fliat discomfited host are ranged around 
the four sides of the a|)artiucnt, monstrous in size, and sub¬ 
lime in attitude and e\prcs.sion. I’lie very mountains which 
tliey have piled togethe.r lo scale the i'''lestial aliixle, are now 
timiiiling about them. One lies crushed beneath an enor¬ 
mous ma.ss, another has his head janimed in lietween two 
descending rocks, a third is alioul to sink beneatli the weight 
which has fallen on his shoulders, a fourth expects with 
liorror his descending and inevitable fate; one roars with 
agony, another still blasphemes the hand that smote him, 
a third crouches with abject fear and earnest supplication. 
All, though so monstrous and out of nature, live, act, move, 
do evt'iy thing but speak. In returning, i passed the house 
of (JiiiUo Romano, a heauliful two-st,ory edifice erecteil by 
himself, with a broad and rich, though simple, Tuscan front. 
1 looked upon it, I confess, with far greater reverence than 1 
should have Iteen disposed to do when I left Rome. 

The ancient ducal residence of Mantua, now the imperial 
palace, is built around no less than thirteen courts, and ■is 
said to be etpial in circtimference to the city of Guastalla. 
The more ancient part is now entirely deserted. It was 
abandoned indeed by the Gonzagas themselves, after the 
sack of Mantua in 16311, when the palace shared the general 
fate of the pillaged city. Its chambers present a spectacle 
of ruin, in melancholy unison with the fate of the family 
by whom they were once inhabited, the last of whom died 
in exile in the commencetnent of the eighteenth century. 
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Among tliese chambers is one painted by Giulio Romano, 
with the events of the Trojan war. Though much defaced, 
it is still well worthy of a visit, and exliibits strongly tlie 
change of style alluded to alwve. The more modern and 
inhabited parts of the palace, present many spacious and 
noble ajKirtments, adorned in part with t apestry from tJic looms 
of Arras, woven after the designs of Raphael, atid in part 
with fresa»es by the scholars of Giulio. One room contains 
a number of oil jKiintings, which have been left there only 
because too much injured to be removed. The best of them 
arc three large pieces by Palma the younger, rcpreseiitiiig 
respectively the several ages of gold, silver, and iron. Jii 
the first, men and women are beautifully grouped togc'lher 
in the nakedness of primitive simplicity and inni«;en<e, 
reposing beneath shady groves, and engaged in pleasing 
cxtnverse. In the second, the labors of the plough and chacc 
have succeeded the season when the earth produced its fruits 
spontaneously. Still the human race is contented, cheerful, 
happy. In the third War ajipears armed in the clouds, the 
Virtues take flight, tlriven from the eartii by a hideous band 
of Vices. The Furies are let loose ujwn the world—nuin 
stabs his neighbor in the back, in the very act of receivitig 
him with an embrace—a mother presents the cup to her 
half intoxicated infant— a battle rages in the distance—a 
conflagration blazes on the heights. These graceful and 
expressive compositions, executed with all the magic of 
Venetian coloring, arc unhappily irreparably defaced. 

Mantua with a population of twenty-five thousand souls 
has a garrison of six thousand Germans, Verona one of three 
thousand, and Venice of four thousand, principally Germans 
of one tribe or another. Austria is said to have on foot in 
Italy about forty thousand in all. 

When about to leave Mantua, I was at a loss whether to 
proceed directly to Milan, or again to direct my course towards 
the south for the purpose of visiting Parma, the scene of the 
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labors and triumphs of l X>rreg£jio’K |)encil. This distiii- 
gfuis/ted artist is acktiowledfred to have Imen one of the six 
best p<'iintcrs in JU'tly - rnnkinj? with Leonanlo da V^inci, Mi¬ 
chael Aiifi^clo, Ka.pllacl, tuiido, and 'J’itian. Of Uie works 
of the other five, I had already seen much ; of the works 
of CorrejjTsiOj little. He had lived and died in his na¬ 
tive duchy of Parma, without ever having even visited 
imfierial Home. 1 le had not the Ijenefit of intercourse wdth 
the master sjurits of his ago, or of a ftimiliar acquaintance 
with tlie works of those w ho liad gone before him. He w'as 
an iiiitaiight artist, and (Irank his inspiration at the pure 
Ibimtain of nature. There was something in the history of 
his life which added to the attraction of his fame in drawing 
me to the place where he had lived and died. He had lived 
and died iihnost in indigence. Confined by his narrow cii- 
cninstancos to the place of his birth, where a prophet is ever 
without hotror, his transcendent genius was scarcely able to 
raise him abov'e ihe jires.sure ol want, liut the immortal 
arti.st had not long lo struggle with man’s ingratitude. At 
the early age of (biiy his motluu’ eartli received into her 
bosom all of him that coidd die. It is related by his bio- 
grtiphe.r, (iiorgio Vasari, that his death was o<’c,asioned by 
a cold caught in tire act of carrying home, on his back, a 
bag of copjxjr coins, the reward vouchsafed him for the last 
and most, glorious of Iris works, i need scarcely add that 
the result of my deliberation was to visit Parma. 

'Phe roiid from Mantua to Guastalla, a distance of eiglf 
teen miles, is similar to that tqwn the other side, and like all 
that 1 have seen of the northeast of Italy, presenting fewer 
large villages and more scatUaed liouses than the south and 
west. A bout eight miles from Mantua 1 rccrossedthe Po, and 
felt, with pleasure, that 1 was placing another barrier be¬ 
tween me and my exit from enchanting llidy. The river 
is here about a quarter ol a mile wide—its banks are so low 
as to require the protection of an artificial mound. About 
von. u. 13 
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two miles lieyond I came upon llie borders of Onastalla, 
which, lliough separated from her other states by an angle 
of the l)uch_v of Morlena, appertains to Maria Louisa. The 
same aspect of country continued to Parma, twenty-four 
miles, diversified only by the chain of mountains which rose 
before us in the distant wcist, and which may be considered 
as a lower range of the great Appenine chain. 


T.KTTKR XLl. 


PABMA—OAIETV, AND DEVOTION OP THE PEOPLE HI.=TORy-MAETA 
I,01,'I.SA-0ATI1EI>RAI.;'ITS CL'POl.A- f'rU'Uf'll OF S OlOVANNr EVANC.E- 
I.I.STA- Drc.'AL PALACE- PAINTIKCJH ftP ( <laUECOlO FARNPISE TllEA 
TRE—CONVENT OF HT. PAl'I.—PALAZ'/.O DEL CIAKDINO-CItURCll OF 
THE ANNUN/.IATA-PUBLIC WALK-.TOURNEV PROM PARMA TO PLA 
«-ENTlA--ASPECT OF PLACENTIA - LODI 

Parma is situated in the midst of a delightful plain, bor¬ 
dered in the distance by mountains, on a river called the 
Parma, a small branch of the Po. It is a lively animated 
(fity, with broad streets and neat houses. Its inhabitants 
appear to Ije thriving and full of spirits. J saw their princi¬ 
pal piazza crowded towards evening with gay circles of the 
cAimmon people, listening in one place to one of those ex¬ 
temporaneous poets, once so common, but now so rare in 
Italy; and in another swarming around a conjurer, who,with 
fantastic dress and apparatus spread upon the pavement, was 
mystifying the open-mouthed and astonished mob. Here a 
transparent wheel, with a light within and circulating trans- 
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parencies, exhibited in the doubtful twilight iUj shadowy 
wonders, and there a dog with a monkey on his back ca¬ 
pered round his little arena. All were cheerful and amused 
as they passed from one to another of these spectacles. As 
the bell tolled for the Ave Maria, every hat was taken off, 
and every hand put in motion to make the holy sign ; the 
improvisatore, w’ith a low reverence to his audience, broke off 
in the middle of a stajizn; the conjurer gathered up his 
goods ; the wheel ceased its evolutions ; even the dog, as he 
got rid of his troublesome rider, setaned to recognize with joy 
the sacred hour of prayer and of repose. It is in the smaller 
cities of Italy, not fre(iucnted so much nor so long by for¬ 
eigners, that one discovers more strongly these peculiar ha¬ 
bits of the people. The larger cities have been for many 
years so overrun by travellers of every nation, that their iu- 
liabitants have generally lost, hi some measure, their distin¬ 
guishing characteristics. I’or instance, a poor Itahan sees a 
multitude of rich foreigners pass the do(jrs of churches with¬ 
out touching their hats, and learns to do the same. In 
Parma, howevei, all, both ]KH)r and rich, still preserve this 
sign of reverence for the temple of Clod 

Parma is a very ancient city. It belonged, according to 
some, originally to the Etrusci, afterwards to the Gauls, and 
then to the Romans. Its sufferings were great hi the first 
days of the second triumvirate, and its history on the decline 
of Home, presents a perpetual succession of disasters. On 
the revival of the Roman empire, under Charlemagne, •it 
was given to the pope. It continued under the pontifical 
sceptre, until it was iniquitously transferred by Paul III. to 
his son Ottavio Farnese. In this family it continued until 
tlie middle of the last century, when on its extinction the 
dukedom passed to a prince of Spain. It was taken posses¬ 
sion of by Napoleon, and added to the kingdom of Italy. It 
is now governed, in prosperity, by the former empress of 
France. She allows great liberty to her subjects, and seems 
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to be uuivcrsially beloved. U is notorious lliai slie was mai 
ried to a (jeriuan oflicer, now deceased, of a very amiable 
and resjicctaliie character. Iiy whom she laid w'V'crnl eliil- 
dren, a son and two daughters. They are educated, thougli 
privately', yet under her inspection. Upon her death the 
dukedom passes, not to the son of .Xapoleon, but to the Spa¬ 
nish prince of Ijticca. The most eminent of the Farnesc 
family, was tJie gre.it Duke of Piirtna, tlie general of Phi 
lip II. He lies buried in the church of the Capuchins, by 
his own directions, without a monument. 1 hope thiit lie 
did notdictiile his epitaph. “ D. O. M. Alexander h'ai nesius, 
Belgis devictis, Francisque ohsidione levatis, ut humili hoc 
lorn ejus cadaver deponcretur mandavit 4. JSOn : Deeendt. 
MDXCII.” Its ostentatious humility is unworthy of such 
a man. 

The curiosities of Parma arc all eonnected with the name 
and genius of Correggio. "^Fhe cathedral, an tineicnt Saxon 
edifice, though spaciou-s and splendid, yet owes its principal 
distinction to its cupola painted in fresco by this ceh■brated 
artist. This great work is at jir(;sent so much deliiccd, thiit 
from below it appears a confused assemblage, with here, and 
there a countenance, indeed angelic., looking more distinctly 
from the crowd, or a body swelling from the vaidt with all 
the reality of life. But by ascending to the. Avindows of the 
cupola, the plan of the picture may be discovered, and its 
former merits partly at least realized. In the centre of the. 
vftult is what was once a glory, crossed by the limbs of the 
preceding herald; around is a deep circle of angels and of 
cherubim, who throng towards heaven, attending the mother 
of their Lord. She, seated in the arms of a dense group of 
the celestial host, with one hand laid upon her breast, and 
eyes bent downward, a meek yet most majestic figure, is 
borne slowly upward. Below, between the round windows 
of the ddme, stand the tw'clve apostles, admiring and ador¬ 
ing, attended by groujis of cherubim, who guard the sacred 
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torches which once blazed in honor of the Virgin. But, 
alas ! their light has almost faded: only here and lliere a 
cherubic coimtenancc jrreserves the freshness, the Iteauiy, 
the intellectual cliarni of a celestial infancy ; the sublime 
outline of the apostolic forms alone is perfect: in the ascend¬ 
ing host yon can perceive only the traces of that grace, that 
freedom, tliat fire, that sublime and not confused compi es- 
sion, which once rendered this celebrated work a wonder of 
the world. Of the {)rinci|)al figure of the piece, the unri¬ 
valled attitude is all that is tliscoviaed ; and the glory itself 
is but a didl Irrowii circle. Ft)r my own part., 1 know not 
what is meant when people ttdk of tiie su|)erior endurance 
of frescot's. They are, it is true, on the wall of the edifice: 
hut the wall i.s of plaster, and more exposed to damp than 
cloth, and more apt itself to crumble. This remark has 
btH'n confirmed, so far as I have seen, by experience. The 
frescoes of tlie V.'itican are faded—ihelVansfigurat ion glows 
with all its origimd fre.<hncss. The master-pieces of Titian 
are still worthy of the, greatest of colorists—the (ujpolii of 
Correggio is a melancholy rixin. Sad memorial, alas! of 
his own early death. 

The church of San Giovanni Fivangclista, also, boasits a 
cu}X)la by Correggio, representing the Ascension of our Lord. 
The circle of apostles below is tolerably- preserved, and ex¬ 
hibits a collection of the noblest heads and fortns the most 
dignified imaginable : the principal figure is very much de¬ 
faced. In the side chajiels are a number of paintings l?y 
Girolamo Massola, the most beautifid of which is a Joseph 
receiving the intant Jesus from the arms of his mother, a 
most graceful and intercstitig group. There are also a num¬ 
ber of defaced frescoes by Francesco Massola, his cousin, 
commonly called Parmigianino. 

The Ducal Palace, a huge assemblage of buildings with¬ 
out regularity, encloses however a number of objects of inte¬ 
rest. '^Phe most conspicuous is the academy of arts, con- 
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laiuing a valuable, though not very numerous, collection of 
paintings. Among them are the master-pieces of Correggio, 
brought hither frtua Paris, whither they luici l>een canic.tl 
by the French. The pictures are dejKrsiled in two large 
and spacious halls, entirely lighted from above, and therefore 
well adapted to the puijtoso for rvhich they are employed. 
I'he first tliat attracts your attention is the Ahidoima della 
S<%'ila, a fresco by' C^orreggio, brought from the church tlellu 
Scala, demolished by tire French. Though of gigiuitic. 
dimensions, and ill-preserveil, it exhibits the mother holding 
the divine Infant in her arms in an attitude and widi a. 
smile of incfiabic sweetness. Next is an extjuisitely colonxl 
piece by Titian, repre.senting, however, little more th.ui 
the bust of our Lord, dragged forward by an old but 
savage executioner. The hetids arc wonderful foi their 
outline, air, and relief. Not far oil’ is a jtictiire by Raphael, 
the figures of which, though diminutive, arc wonderfully 
graceful and expressive. Our Lord is seated in majesty 
upon an eminence, suiTounded with glory, with arms ex¬ 
tended, about to ascend to heaven. On one side is plaasd 
the Madonna, leaning towards her son, with the reve 
fence of a creature to her Creator, and the love of a mo¬ 
ther to her child. On the otlier side St. John awaits, with 
collected awe, the final departure of his Master. Relow 
stands St. Paul, with the sword of the spirit dc])ending from 
his hand; a noble, upright, and majestic figure. On one 
side kneels St. Catharine, with her broken wheel, in wliose 
graceful form and beaming counbmance, is recognised at 
once the portrait of the Fornarina, unw'orthy surely, how¬ 
ever beloved and beautiful, of a place in this hallowed scene. 
Though this small piece cannot be ranked as a chef tPmivre, 

1 was delighted once more to behold a production of the first 
of painters. Near at hand is the martyrdom of St. Placido 
and Santa Flavia, by Correggio, originally painted for the 
church of St. John the Evangelist. They are both kneeling, 
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an executioner b^tanding over each. The head of the former 
is already half hewn from its trunk, but still turns towards 
his sister, a.s if caring only for her, w’hile she lifts her eyes 
with ecstasy to heaven, though the sword has entered into 
her Ijosom. The scene, executed with superhuman power, 
is too tragic to contemplate. 

You hasten from this picture to behold the St. Jerome, 
the chef fVwMvrc of Correggio, called by the Parmegians, 
not wthout grounds, “ the itrince of pictures.” Its name is 
a misnomer, as St. Jerome is by no means the most conspi¬ 
cuous figure of the piece. It was painted originally for a 
convent, the head of which wa« represented under the form 
of the .saint; and hence comes the name. The picture pre¬ 
sents, in fact, (he Madonna, seated with the infant Jesus in 
her arms, within a sort of curtained tent. On one side kneels 
the Magdalen, embracing one of the feet of her infant Lord, 
and leaning her pensive cheek a gainst the corres)K)nding limb. 
Behind her stands the )’outhful Baptist; on the other side 
approaches (he hiilf naked hermit, attended liy his guardian 
lion. Behind him and the Virgin stands an angel, who 
seems indeed tvn inhaliitant of Paradise. In the back part 
of the tent is a. wide opening, exhibiting in fine perspective 
the clear sky and smiling landscape. The sAveet contpla- 
cency, the deep heartfelt affection of the mother, the repent¬ 
ant passiomite love of her who loved much and was forgiven, 
the grave dignity of the saint, the simple pure delight of the 
celestial visitant, as he gazes on the assembled group, appeal 
most forcibly to the imagination and the heart; while the rich 
purjilc and yellow drapery of the Magdalen, disposed with 
admirable skill, the design and coloring of the naked boclj' 
of St. Jerome, the perfect natural beauty and entrancing 
grace of the female figures, do more than satisfy—they fas¬ 
cinate the eye. A relief, which one, without seeing, would 
scarcely believe possible to art, makes the whole picture live 
and breaUie before you. 
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Near tliis stands anotlier production from the same hand, 
representing the deposition of the cross. The dead Uxly of 
our Lord, reieased from the accursed tree, is laid upon the 
eartli, its Jiead leaning ujwn (he lap of the Virgin. Opposite 
kneels the Magdalen, with dishevelled hair, bathing with 
her tears those feet, which .sh(! had lately ano'nted for burial. 
The fainting mother is sup))ort.etl by one of the weeping 
women, while another rtislie.s to her aid. .losejdt of Ari- 
rnalJiea is seen in iliti distanee, still upon the ladder, which 
is pliinted against the cross. The execution of tliis gliKimy 
scene is such as to give, it the ajipearancc of rcalit.v, while 
the expression is happily carried to that just extent, beyond 
which energy becomes grimace, and the sublime sinks into 
the ridiculous. Indeed I know of no ])ictme in which 
natuic, poetical miture, the only nature admj.<sible in the 
fine arts, is more truly preserved, tnore strikingly tlelineated. 
Your emotions, as you gaze u|K>n it, arc very nearly analo- 
gou.a to what they might have, been, had you stood on t'al- 
vary and beheld the scene itself. A half-length Magdalen, 
by Guercino, on the op[)osite wall, lilustvjites admirably the 
diflcrence betw ecn him and Gorreggio, ]>oth great mastcr.s in 
relief. The forincr produced his efie't l>y strong lights and 
shades, the latter by a gradual degradation of the tints. The 
former is the more ciisy, the latter the more natural and 
perfect method. 

On the same w'all with the Magdalen of Guercino, and 
ifearly o})})osite hi.s St. Jerome, is another w'ork by Gorreggio 
in his early style, representing our Lord falling Ix-uetith the 
weight of his cross as he advances towards (Jalvary. The 
youtliful [laiuter who might feed his heart sink within him 
while gazing on the |>erfection of the St. Jerome, may well 
turn to the defects, the striking and uniform feebleness, of 
this early work of the great master, to gather fresh strength 
and courage, to kindle in his breast a perseverance inspired 
by hope. Near at band is another work of florreggio, which 
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also migfht serve as a model for llic ultimate object of his 
ambition. It is tbe Higbt into Eg’ypt, sometimes called the 
Madonna della S<;od«dla, from a cup wliich the Vir^n holds 
in licr hand. It was originally painted for the church of 
S'. Sepolcro. I'lie Virgin is seated on the groimd extending 
the cup to an angel, who is alroiit to jKnir water into it from 
a, vase. Against her knee loans the youthful Saviour, re- 
ceir ing in one Jiand the dates which .Toficph has just been 
ptilling from tbe tree, a brauidt of v liich he still holds draw'n 
tlownward, and seizing with the other in playful earnestness 
the iintK-ctipied arm ol Jiis tnother, expressing in his coun¬ 
tenance a desire to drink. Above is a group of angels 
rejoicing in tlie safely of the holy family. The smiting 
aflection t)f the mother a--' she resists, until the cup is filled, 
the de.sire of her child, t!i(j arch infantile beauty of his coun¬ 
tenance, the grave content and protecting care of Joseph, 
the gfiu’e and lieauly of the two {trincipid personages of the 
grouj). slied an inelliiltlc. charm over this «lome.stic scene. 
'I'here is a freedom, ii liglitness, iin airiness idxnit the whole 
com|K>si(i<>nj and tin e.xnbeianl lia,|)pin(!s.s id«,i((. (lai mother 
and chilli, in deliglitful contrast with their condition, which 
make the lietirt dance, and tlie nerves viltrate. with plea.mrc. 
!Sext this jticture, lint entirely celi|ised Ity its sujKirior excel¬ 
lence, is a graceful Madonna and child by Parmigianino, 
atteniled by two ssiitits, the head of one of whom is remark¬ 
ably fine. In the library of the ducal palace, which con¬ 
tains eighty-five- thotisand volumes, is still another work of 
fknreggio. It is a fresco brought hither from the church of 
St. John the Evangelist., representing, in half-length figiues 
of colossal size, the Madonna crowned by her son. The 
grace of the Virgin’s attitude as she clasps her hands and 
inclines her neck and Iteauliful head, is indeed inimitable. 

The Museum c-ontains a uderable collection of antiquities, 
the most interesting of which is the bronze patent granted 
by Trajan to Valleia, found among the mins of that city, 
voi.. n. 11 
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wltich sfanrlH not far from Parma, and was covered by the 
fall of a neii^bborinaf mountain. In a deserted a|,arlment 
in the tipper story of the palace, are, still shown the toilet, 
mirror, wash-stand, &c. ol Maria latuisa while empress of 
France, and the cradle of the kinsc of Rome, all of solid 
silver, triple gilt, adorned with lajiis lazuli. Above the mirror 
i.s a small statue of ]\a|M,leon on one siile, and of Maria 
lAHiisa on the other, united by a little cupid, almost the 
sole memoiial that now is left of that unproinlious union, 
in the very palace of Napoleon’s widow. The Farne.sc 
theatre in the paltice, somewhat like the Ol^'inpic theatre at 
Vicenza, is so dismantled as to allbril little pleasure to the 
s|K“-ctator. 

The abandoned Cojivent of St. Paul, contains in the 
chamber of its Abadessa. the best preserved frescoes of t'or- 
reggio. ^riiey consist in a representation over the; iirc-place, 
of Diana mounted in triumph on her car, and in a mnnirer 
of medallions around the \aulle<l ceiling, containing each 
two cujiids disjjlaying various ,;ml>lcms of the. chase; one 
bends a lw\r. anoilior blows a horn, a third holils aloft a 
stag’s head and antlers, a fourth embraces a noble hound, &c. 
All are remarkably lajautiful and animated. The style in 
Erencral is grandiose and full of fire, wiiile the relief is perfect. 

Idte Palazzo del (liardino is just without the city in the 
midst, as its name imjiorl.s, of an extensive garden. Near 
it w'as gained a victory l»y the French, over the Austrian.s, 
*in 1731. It contains many beautiful apiirtinents adorned 
with silk hangings, (lobelin tapestry, bas-reliefs, and |)uint- 
ings ; but is principally distinguished by a chamber punted 
in fresco by Agostino t’aracci, the last work of this celebrated 
master. He died liefore it was completed, as y ou arc in¬ 
formed by the inscri[)tion on the only vacant cornpiulinent. 
The subjects, it is true, arc free, and treated too freely. Still, 
regarded as a work of art, this <;hamher must, be cxinsidered 
a rare and beautiful production. On one of the side wadis 
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in the Triumph of Venus. The goddess is seated in* lier 
car, drawn by two cupids, and two youtliful satyrs, who 
with hands bound behind tlicir backs unwillingly advance, 
lashed witli his lx)vv by another ciipid suspended in tlie air. 
Be.lhnd dance the graciw, linked with a, band of winged 
nyinpli.s, two of whom arc also seen s|)oiting in the air. 
H'he pnxession is prcc<^d(;(l bj' a bcautifid youth, crowned 
w'idi flowers and }tlaying on a lyre. t)pposi(e is Ariadne 
with (Jupid perched tiear her, and Venus with Iier doves 
sLanding at her side, addressed by Bacchus, wdtose joyous 
train s|)ort in the dislanct^. < hi (he w'all opjiosite (,he w'indow 
is Europa scaled on a hull, whomflie. has decked with llowers, 
her train of nymphs around her. ((n one side of the window 
are A|)ollo and Daphne, at the moment when the god has 
caught llie fugitive nymph, and the laurel lias begun to 
sh(K)t from her finger’s ends. On the other side is Pan sur¬ 
prised h}' Ajiollo. Each side of the vault contains a small 
compartment, representing Mars and Venus, Oalatea and 
Acis llotiting over ocean, and (he encounter of Elysses and 
a siren : the fourth is- the comparl.ment already alluded to. 
left, viicant by the deal.h ol' the, artist, and now bearing an 
inscrijition. In tlie cenire of the ceiling is a small oblong 
wdlh a group of l.hree cupids. It struck me very forcibly 
tliat in this last of his works, Agostino Caracci hiul liorrowed 
a grace from Guido, his former pupil. At any rate, such is 
the joyous beauty, the varied grace, tlie rich coloring, the 
strong expression, the skilful composition of these frescoes,* 
and such too is the freshness in which they are preserved, 
that they are worthy to be ranked next to those of the Rtis- 
piglioni. Casino, and the Farncse Gallery at Rome. 

The church of the Annunziata, a singular edifice, con¬ 
sisting of eleven chapels, terminating in a large central oval, 
contains a once celebrated fresco by Correggio, on one side 
of its porch. It represents the Annunciation, but is now 
almost entirely obliterated. The public walk of Parma is 
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called the Strailoiie, and is a brtuul jmth tx»rdered by trees 
and shrubbery, raised in jKirt upon the ancient rampart. 
C/oimnauduig a fine view of the rich jilain in which tlie.city 
is situated, and of the distant Appenines, it aflbrds a delittht- 
ful promenade. The city contains about thirty-five thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. 

On the eifrhth of June 1 left Parma for Placentia, a dis¬ 
tance of thirty-sovoii miles. The road lies over the ancient 
ilBmilian Way, throuf^h a plain, which, as it aj»proaches the 
latter place, begins to swell into low undulations. In llie 
distance on Iwth sides arc seen the moiuUains, tin; mighty 
chain of Alps and Appenines, which apjauir evidently tend 
ing towards their fin.il union. The nciglilwrIuKid of tliese 
mountains produces, not only here, but even as liir ea-t as 
ITerona, a climate liable to sudden changes. 'Phis 1 e.vpe, 
rienced in a cold storm, which descending from the Alps, 
swept over me like a hurricane ; and though it jiaswiil in the 
space of a quarter of an hour, left the atmosphere tmeom- 
fbrtably cold. About fifteen miles from I’arma lies llorgo. 
San Donino, a village of three thousand uihabitants, re 
markable for nothing so much as the size and ornaments of 
its inn, beautifully jminted with frescoes and cinibesques. 
The next considerable place is Fiorenzuola, of the siune 
size, near which Sylla tlefeaied the Mtiriaa genenil (.•arbo. 
From Parma to Placentia, the road crosses a number of the 
branches of the Po, presenting at this season broad stony 
‘beds, most of them entirely wdthout water. The principal 
are the Nura, the Larda, and the Taro. Over the bed of 
the latter, which is not far from Parma, is a noble bridge of 
twenty arches, built by Maria Louisa in the true spirit of 
her husband. 

Placentia is seated at a short distanc.e from the Po, and 
contains about twenty-seven thousand inhabitants. Its streets 
are narrow and sombre; its houses, builtentirely of brick, are 
many of them left entirely uncovered, either by paint or 
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jjlaslcf; scjircely a creulurc is to be seen moving, even at 
mid-duy—it seems, indeed, a city of the dead. TIic princi¬ 
pal piazza, Jiowever, is remarkably beautiful. On one side 
is tbe ducal palace, a simple edilice, neatly adorned with 
Ionic pilasters. Opposite is the Gothic pode.steria, whose 
lofty basement constitutes a spacious and noble arcaded por¬ 
tico, used at present for a market. At each end of this 
building, a little advanced in front of it, is a bronze eques¬ 
trian statue of colossal size, tJie one representing Alexander 
l''arnesc, and the other his brother Ranuccio. They are 
lK)th spirited and maje.stic works, though the horses are a 
little clumsy. About three miles from Placentia,the Trebia 
ronjrlie.s its tributary streatn into the Po. A little above the 
poitit of junction, in tt place still styled CiiiniX) Moito, the 
Kotiian army under t^mpronius and Bcipio tvas defeated bj 
llatmibiil. The river is small and in many places shallow, 
and must, 1 should think, htive changed its chameter since 
tbiit memorable contest. The banks of tire Trebia were 
jdso distinguished by a victory of Suwarrow over the French. 
Crossing t he Po once more, ujion a bridge of boai .:, I took 
the rotul to Ijotli, twenty miles, through a country thickly 
planted with villages, and luxuriantly fertile, ahnost bejond 
any that 1 have ever seen. I was pecidiarly struck wdth 
one circumstance. Attached to every village, but at a short 
distance from it, was a square cemetery, w'ith a low neatly 
stuccoed wall and handsome arched gateway, containing 
within the graves of the dead, and their brief inscriptions 
inserted into the inner wall. As the day when I passed was 
a festival, I saw more than one returning from a visit to the 
sepulchre. One very old woman, weeping with anguish, 
as she tottered away leaning upon the arm of her daughter, 
peculiarly affected me. She lias buried there, thought 1, the 
only companion of her youthful and happier days—hence¬ 
forth in the world she is a stranger. 

Lodi is a very neat and prosperous and lively city. It is 
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said to count thirteen thousand inhabitants, and lltirly 
tliousand cows. Iii fact, the greater part of the cheese called 
Parmesan, is made in Lodi and its vicinity, ^’llc celebrated 
bridge of Lodi is of wood, about fifti'cn feet broad, and a 
quarter of a mile long. Tt is just without the ti wn, over a 
wide-l)cdded canal, liable to immdatiojis, wbicli leads into 
the Adda.* From Lodi to Milan, ii disianc- of iv.'enij- miles, 
the ap|)eaianre of flie country is the same. It is a plain, 
cro.ssedtl»,' (be grand canal of Milan and the rivtic Mali'<|ii.i, 
no, and a miduiude of smaller canals, ttsed for purposes of 
irrigation. TJie lower lands, u.sed for the cultivatioJ! of rice, 
are, during tliis season, partially inundated. 


LETTER XLII. 


MILAN ; ITS APeEARANCE; MANNERS AND AMl'SEMESTS—LAST SI'PPER OF 
LEONARDO DA VINCI—THE DI'OMO-TItirMPlIAL ARCH OF NAPOLKON-- 
CAMPO MAR/.O—eUERCIIES OF MILAN-PM.ACKS THE mtEKA> AMBRO 
SIAN LIBRARY—PICTCRES—ROVAL PALACE—FESTIVAL OF CORPUS DO 
MINI-DIALECT OF MILAN. 


No sooner had I entered Milan, than 1 became consciou.s 
at once, that 1 was in tlie streets of a large, flourishing, and 
active city. The houses were in better repair, the streets were 
more frequented, the inhabitants moved at a brisker pace, 
the carriages rolled along more swiftly, and in greater num- 


^ This bridge was the ;a;ene of that chivalious eonlesi, w which Kapoleor. 
^hievcd one of the edrliesl iuid most splendid of his victuric.,. 
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l)fir; ill a word, all the usual signs of activity and husiuess 
were at once apparent. Milan is situated in the midst of a 
vast plain, at a considerable distance from any large stream, 
'riiis defect, however, is supplied by tw'o canals, the one of 
which connecls with the Tesino at Pavia, and the other with 
the Adda; and by (he sujierb roads, which traverse the 
country in eveiy direction. It contains about one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitanls, who are siijiportcd by a great 
variety of manufactures in silt and cotton. The city of 
<'elliui is not without its artisans in gold and silver; and 
lh(? street of armourers and swordimikers is still filled with 
m.'inufiicturers of the liaser metals. Milan was (he ancient 
capital of Cisalpine Caul, and afterwards the residence of the 
emperors of the west. In the si.vth century it was taken 
and devastiited by Vitiges, and in the twelfth it was railed 
to (he ground by Frederic Barbarossa. For sometime inde- 
[MMident, under its dukes, the Visconti and the Sforza, it was 
afurrwards the fnapicnt bone of contention between France, 
Spain, and the Fmpire, iiiid the scene of many a siege and 
niJiny <i bliMidy battle. So often rlestroycd and plundered, 
it contains no remnant of anti(|uity, except sixteen beautiful 
columns in one row, and still supjrorting their architrave, 
supposed to have belonged to the baths of Hercules, con¬ 
structed by Maximian. Milan is distinguished as the coun¬ 
try of Valerius Maximus and Virginius Rufus, and in our 
own age of the Muniuis Beccaria, and the great tragic poet 
Vincenzio Monti, who died only tw^o or three year.s since, 
lie still lives in his noble Aristodenius. 

'I'he streets of Milan arc broad and w'dl built. They are 
ptived with small round stones, but have Hags for the side¬ 
walks, and in the middle two broad parallel lines of flags 
for the wheels of carriages—a great improvement. 'J'hc 
palaces arc numerous, large, and stately, though generally 
in a very simple style of architecture. The squares, how¬ 
ever, are small and irrcgidar. The city is surrounded by a 
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was never executed, owing to tlic more eiiligtitoned taste of 
the French themselves. The picture in its present state, as 
may ea.sily be inferred from what has Ixa'ii said above, ex¬ 
hibits nothing but tliat skilful and harmonious comp)sifion, 
which distinguishes it beyond all the pictures in the world; 
and that easy and natural, that varied and all<)cting grace 
and grandeur of attitude, which so wadi Iwconic the actors 
and the scene. The features of some of the personages are 
entirely obliterated, the outline of the heads alone remaining; 
the exquisite countenance of the bcloveil Apostle lotrks 
dimly as through a mist—and the hetulof our J<oid liimsell 
scarcely struggles into sublimity through the. restoration (as 
it is called) of Mazza. The engraving of Morghen is in 
all respects more gratifying thiin tlui oiigiiutl itself 'The 
latter, however, imperiously demands a visit, if litr nothing 
else, as a tribute to the memory of l,eonardo, one of the 
most extiaordinary men of his own or any olh(“r age. 'I’lie 
greatest mechanician and engineer of his day, a mathema¬ 
tician and a poet, a mirsician, and I need not say a )>ainter, 
he excelled his contemporaries in every art and science, and, 
like Bacon himself, anticipated posterity. In addition to all 
these high qualifications, he was the most amiable man, and 
the most accomplished cavalier of his day. 

The next object which demands the auention of the 
traveller at Milan, is its unrivalled Duonio, the jtridc and 
glory of the city. It is built entirely of white marble, and 
though commenced in 1386, under Galeas Visconti, was not 
entirely finished until under Bonaparte, to whom it owes 
one half of its facade. The architecture of this faijade is 
liable to criticism, as presenting Roman doors and window's, 
in the midst of Gothic towers and ornaments, and in an 
edifice professedly Gothic. Still, in extent and magnificence 
it is a work well worthy of its mighty author. The sides 
and rear of the edifice, composed of the same material, and 
ornamented in a similar manner, are not liable to the same 
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objection. Upon tlienc the mind reste witli uniningled satis¬ 
faction, as it contemplates the li!?htness and ricliness of the 
edifice; and turning from the vain attempt to estimate its 
ornaments in detail, fixes on its first object of admiration, 
the united unparalleled richness of tlic whole. Entering, 
yon are struck with a different cmotioji. Without, all is 
light, !ind brilliant, and .splendid; within all is grave and 
solemn, as becomes the fcmplc of the Deity. The carved 
and lofty vault, the tall asjnring coliunn.s, the long perspec¬ 
tive, the dim light, con«]iire to [uodnee the sentiment at least 
of deep religions awe. 'I’lie interior is four hundred and 
fifiy feet long by two Inmdred and seventy-five wide in the 
cross, and one, hundred and seventy in the nave,. The 
cn|)ola. (Jothic in its vault, is (wo hundred and thirty-eight 
feet high—the vault of the nave one hundred and forty- 
sex en, tluxse of the tiisles one hundred and ten, and tlio.sc of 
the, chapels seventy-three. 'I'he roof is sup|W)rted by four 
rows, counting in all fifty (wo clnst.cired cohimn.«, eighty-four 
fi'ct in height, and twenty-four in circumference. T'he 
whole interior is of marble, excejxting a part of the pave¬ 
ment, which is still in brick. 'The, part which is finished, 
composed of various marbles, is said to be the most beautiful 
in the. world. The choir is covered witliout with marble 
bas-reliefs, and the chapels, monuments, and walls, are 
crowded with statues. 

Dclow is a subterranean chapel, whose sides are lined with 
solid silver, beautifully scul|)tured in bas-relief, with events 
in the life of St. Charles, whose Ixones repose in a silver sar¬ 
cophagus placed above an altar also of silver. This eminent 
saint was, indeed, worthy to be canonized. The head of 
the noble family of Borronie,o, and endowed with immense 
wealth, he devoted all this influence, added to that of his 
archiepiscopal office, fo the public gootl. Even in the midst 
of the pestilence, he remained faithful amid his flock, their 
temporal and spiritual physician. He, claims the first insti- 
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f ution of Sunday schools, (still continued here.) an a^eiu 
mighty iudeecl, though in appearance trivial, for the. im¬ 
provement of mankind. 

In order to contemplate all the richness of the Duomo of 
Milan, it is necessary to ascend to the roof. Here, turn in 
what direction you will, you meet a bas-relief or a sUitue. 
Ingenuity seems to have exhausted itself in finding places 
for the.se rich and costly ornaments. It is the great whole, 
however, which most attracts and fixes the attention. From 
the elevation of the principal tower, raised above the cupola, 
the eye ranges with astonishment over the long row of light 
and graceful flying buttresses, over the one hundred and 
twenty towers crowded and crowned with statues—over the 
solid pavement of the roof, composed, like all the rest, en¬ 
tirely of marble. 1 myself estimated above three thousand 
statues on the roof ; there are said to be five thousand. In 
all, above and below, without and within, there are said to 
be no less than fourteen thousand ; the facade alone con¬ 
taining four hundred. This stupendous edifice is, indeed, 
as a Milanese expressed it to me in the pride of his heart, 
“ a mountain of polished and labored marble.” Its eflfect by 
moonlight is magnificent and sublime. Its white material, 
its unequal and richly ornamented surface, its huge masses 
and vast extent, produce an effect of light and shade which 
seems almost magical. A silver palace erected by the hand 
of a genius or a fay, could not be more light and brilliant 
jmd imposing. 

After the Duomo, and before it in point of taste, the great 
architectural boast of Milan is the celebrated arch of triumph 
commenced to celebrate the victories of Napoleon, and now 
diverted from its original and classic purpose, and called the 
Ardi of Peace. It is modelled after the arch of Severus at 
Rome, and like it is composed entirely of marble. The co¬ 
lumns have not yet been raised up on their pedestals, the 
principal vault has not received its “ rosoninor are all tlie 
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has-relicfs cleared from the scaflblding wliich conceals them. 
Judging however from the Ixssiuly of the bas-reliefs, which 
are apparent, and from the extpiisite design and workman¬ 
ship of the capitals, 7'osoni, cornices, &c. contained in the 
neighboring workshops, one may pronounce without fear of 
contradiction, that this magnificent structure will, when com¬ 
pleted, far excel its ancient prototype. It is situated at the 
termination of the great route of the Simplon, and consti¬ 
tutes in fact one of the barriers of the city. Within opens 
the noble square of the Campo Marzo, on the opposite side of 
which rises the castle, a l)uilding vast in extent, enclosing 
the site of the ducal palace of the V isconti and the Sforza, 
and preserving at two of its angles two ancient towers. 
The faqade of the castle, which it was once designed to or¬ 
nament, is left entirely plain. On one of the two remaining 
sides of the scjuare is the Arena, a vast enclc^ure, planned 
precisely after the ancient circus, and intended for similar 
uses. Though for modern times a stupendous work, it yet 
falls below the ancient model. For example, the seats, with 
the exception of a small section intended for the privileged 
part of the audience, arc of turf instead of stone. StUl the 
vast circumference of the elegant balustraded walls, the ex¬ 
tent of the central space, about one thousand by five hundred 
feet, and the solid construction of the arcaded carcercs, ex¬ 
cite admiration and astonishment. It seems to have been 
the design of Napoleon to adorn the ancient capital of the 
west, and the seat of Ills own Italian kingdom, in a mannbr 
becoming its imperial honors. There are a number of other 
arches and barriers in Milan of modern construction, such 
as the ai'ch of the merchants, and the barrier of the Porta 
Ticinese, which, for solid construction, and classic simplicity 
of design, do great honor to the city by which they were 
erected. 

The churches of Milan, after the Duomo, and in compa¬ 
rison with those of other cities of Italy, are scarcely worthy 
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of a visit. The church of St. Ambrose is venerable for i(s 
antiquity and its associations. It was here that of old the 
emperors were crowned—it wtis lune that the saint closed 
the sacred doors on Constantino, when he approached in the 
pride of triumph, remindinjr him that humility better l)e- 
came the house of Ood. Hero, too, is still preserved the 
pulpit of the first bishop of Milan, and an iron serpent, still 
venerated by the vulgar as that of the desert. The church 
of Santa Maria jn esso San Celso is remarkable for the statues 
of its facade, and the frescoes of its interior. The finc.«t of 
the former are two sibyls, reclining above the main door, 
and Adam and Eve standing in niches at the sides. The 
last, especially, is remarkably beautiful and graceful. 

The courts of many of the pala<;es of Milan are distin¬ 
guished for their extent and magriificeuce. Those of the 
fuilace of the archbishop, and of the hospital, are j)cculiarly 
worthy of a visit. An ordinary ornament of the paliices of 
Milan is a painting in per.«j)ective, executed with admirable 
skiU, converting a dead wall into a scene of architectural 
and rural beauty. The perspective of the casino of the citi¬ 
zens is peculiarly well executed. This casino contains a 
ball-room and its acce,ssory apartments, a card-room, a 
billiard-room, etc. and is, on stated occasions, the resort of 
both sexes of the highest rank next to the nobility. I'he 
nobles have their casino apart. 

The Brera at Milan is an establishment, taking its name 
ffom the noble palace, once a convent, in which it is situated; 
and combining, under the same roof, a library of one hun¬ 
dred thousand volumes, a fine observatory, a collection of 
pictures, and various schools in the arts and sciences. The 
pictures in the gallery are not worthy of the ])rlncipal collec¬ 
tion of the capital of Lombardy. In fact, with the exception 
of the Hagar of Guercino, whose head is a copy of that, of 
one of his most admired sibyls, and the dancing boys of 
Albano, an exquisitely graceful, natural and finely colored 
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piece, tliis extensive gallery ap[)earc<l to contain very little 
that was remarkable. The Ambrosian Library, with its 
collection of paintings, is nnicli more interesting. It was 
founded by the nephew of St. Charle.* Jlorromeo, who suc¬ 
ceeded him in the archbishopric of Milan, and is said to 
contain at present eighty thousand printed volumes and 
fifteen thousand manuscripts. The manuscript of the Latin 
translation of Jo.sephus, by Ruffinus, according to the libra¬ 
rian, is of the fourth century. It i.s written on papyrus, and 
is uniijuc in one re.spccl,, the loaf lieiug written on both sides. 
A beautiful cojiy of Virgil, with the notes of Servius, and 
additional observations in the margin, written on parchment, 
in the ancient character, is from the hand of Petrarch. The 
fact, it is true, is ilispiited, but it seems to rest upon suflicient 
evidence. One of the earliest biographers of the poet affirms, 
that in order to jiossess copies of the classics, he was in bis 
youth in the habit of copying them for himself. AuotJier 
relates that his father, not wishing him to devote himself to 
such studies, burnt all his manuscripts with the exception of 
two, a (’iccro and a VirgiL The Cicero is lost, but tradition 
points to this as the identical Virgil. 'I'lie effusions of the 
Mantuan bard copied by tbe youthful hand of one who drew 
such inspiration from his ver.se, are by no means an uninterest¬ 
ing object. The autographs of Leonardo da Vinci, deposited 
in another apartment, arc of tindisjiuted authenticity. They 
consist in an immense number of loose papers, pasted on the 
leaves of a huge folio volume. It is singular to oliservS, 
that among them all, there are no designs appertaining to 
the art for wliich he was peculiarly distinguished. They 
arc all designs in architecture, mechanics, civil and military 
engineering, accompanied with notes, almost universally 
written backwards, that is to say, from right to left, and 
therefore unintelligible, without the aid of a reflector. They 
rue written or drawn upon scraps of all colors and sizes, per¬ 
haps, as a companion suggested, from economy j but more 
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probtibly, as the guide explained, in order to take advantage 
of tlie leisure of the moment. These autographs of distin¬ 
guished j)ersons who are gone, are to me always objects of 
iutcrest. To see the names or the thoughts of the illustrious 
dead written by their own hand, brings them, perhaps, more 
vividly and aflectingly to the mind than a jwrtrait, a statue, 
or a monument. These latter memorials are the produc¬ 
tions of stranger-hands, but the autograph is the work of 
their own. 

In a neighboring apartment, are a number of paintings 
well worthy of a nobler hall of exhibition. J'’irst among 
them all is the original cartoon of the school of Athens, in 
itself an invaluable treasure. It is of the same size with the 
fresco, and is drawn and shaded with black crayon, ujK)n 
sheets of white paper, united and fixed upon canvass. J 
was delighted once more to witness the traces of the hand of 
Raphael, and so vivid a memorial of the chambers of the 
Vatican. It seemed almost like meeting a Ijcloved friend, 
from whom I had parted, apparently for ever. Immediately 
below it is a fragment of the cartoon of tlie battle betw'een 
Constantine and Maxentius. Above it is a copy of the 
Supper of Leonardo, made when that glorious work was 
still unin jured, and therefore of great vtilue. It descends no 
lower than about one half of the top of the table. It is 
placed so high, and such is the stale of the varnish, that it 
cannot be seen to advantage. Besides, after all, it is only a 
cbpy; a body without a soul. There are a number of heads 
and portraits and sketches, by Leonardo himself, which, 
though of course not without much intrinsic merit, are chiefly 
valuable as relics. Three pictures, now generally attributed 
to his pupil Luini, are of great interest; one is a small head 
of the Virgin, exquisitely designed and finished, and exprra- 
sive of a grace and sweetness more than human; another is 
the Madonna, with the two holy children, a most graceful 
and interestii^ group; the third is an assembly of the whole 
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Holy Family. The Virgin i« seated on the lap of St. Eliza- 
lieth, who looks over l>er shoulder delighted with the playful 
eares.s whirh the ini'airt Saviour, seated on his mother’s kip, 
bestows ujxm St. John, .loscph stands hy in his usual atti¬ 
tude of grave yet pleased contemplation. Though an objec¬ 
tion may' cerliiinly bo made to the composition, which has 
placed the Virgin upon the lap of Elizabeth, in an attitude 
neither natural nor graceful, yet so exquisite are the execu¬ 
tion and ex])re.ssion of the whole, (liat this fault is hardly 
observed. It is remarkable, that there is a very strong 
resemblance between the heads of the two women and 
those of the Vfinity and Modesty of Leonardo in the Sciarr.a 
palace .-it Rome. This fact has induced some connoisseurs 
to attribute the latter to laiini, while it led the French to 
attribute this Holy Family, while at the Jiouvre, to lieo- 
nardo; so din'erent are the judgments of the learned. A 
third hypothesis is eijnally reasonable, that Luini copied in 
his Holy Family the Vanity and Modesty of his master. 

'I’hc royal palace of Milan, erected and ornamented under 
the French, presents very extensive snit-'s of apartments, 
adorned with great taste and spkmdor. The most, remark¬ 
able things about it are, its wooden floors most beautifully 
iidaid, and the frescoes of Appiani on the ceilings. These 
last, exhibit a brilliancy and harmony of coloiing, united to 
a natural grace and simplicity of composition, by no means 
always to lie found in the modern schools of Italy. In the^ 
Salle du Trone still rcmtiins the ajrotheosis of Napoleon, 
executed by this ma.«ter. The emperor is seated on his 
throne, his brow bound with laurel. The throne is upheld 
by four winged victories, while the powers of Europe are 
represented, under female forms, offering crowns. The head 
is rather frowning, but bears a strong resemblance to the 
original. It is said that it xvas once proposed to change this 
head, as has l^een done at the palace of the Luxembourg ; 

vor,. ti. Ifi 
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but that no artist could be found at Milan who Avonld un¬ 
dertake the enterprise. 

The festival of Corpus Domini occurred while 1 was at 
Milan. On this occasion crucifixes are carried in j)rocession 
by all the- olerf^y and <-onfratorui(ies, bcifiriiifj tapers, aUciided 
by the authorities of the city, the luilituiy fjovernor, and the 
viceroy and his court. Tlie streets through which the pro¬ 
cession pas.se.s, are magnificently decorated. The windows 
of even the poorest houses are hung with silk, and across 
the street, from house to house, is suspended a white, or white 
and red festooned drapery, adorned with gold. The women 
appear at the w'indows and in the streets in their Ix-st api>a- 
rel. The men crowd to observe the jiassing show; tin; 
clergy chant frotn time to time as they advance, or pass 
silently along, their eyes downcast, their hands clasjwd, their 
lips moving as in ])rayer; last come the most distinguished 
personages, the podesta, the governor, the archbishop under 
his baldaquin, and the viceroy surrounded by his guards. 
Regnier, the brother of the emperor, i.s a man about fifty, 
tall, well-formed, with a long and thin, but benevolent coun¬ 
tenance. He was clad very simply in the white Austrian 
uniform, and carried in one hand his hat and in the other a 
taper. Though not la man of talent, and entirely depend¬ 
ent on the court of Austria, he is said to be personally bene¬ 
ficent and just. 

The dialect of Milan is a vile jargon, which cuts off all the 
vowel terminations, and introduces a numl)er of words, such 
as aminga for nienie, mica for pane, entirely foreign to the 
language. When spoken fast, a Florentine assured me the 
Tuscans themselves cannot understand it. 
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LETTER XLIII. 

MII.AN CONTINUED-ITSV1CINITY-MONZA; ITS RELICS—ANCIENTKOY- 
Al. PALACE—GARDEN-TREES—THE URIAN’/.A-EXI.'ERSION TO THE 
CITY AND LAKE OP COMO—FINAL DEPARTURE FROM MILAN-AVOKA 
—ST, CHARLES BOHROMEO—ISOLA BELLA—NAPOLEON’S LAUREL. 

The vicinity of Milan affords many delightful and inter¬ 
esting excursions. I wished to make a pilgrimage to Pavia, 
Avherc Francis I. last all save honor, hut time would not per¬ 
mit. Monza, however, had more numerous, if not higher 
claims. This little city lies about ten miles from Milan, and 
is distinguished princijially for the relics pr''served in its ca¬ 
thedral. Here of old the kings of Lombardy were crowned, 
and here is still preserved that iron crown so sacred in legen¬ 
dary story, so signalized in modern annals. It is m fact a 
plain gold circlet, adorned with jewels. It derives its name 
from a tliin hoop of iron, about half an inch wide, which co¬ 
vers a part of its interior, and is said to have been made of 
the very nails wliich attached our Saviour to the cross. 
These nails are said to have been collected by the pious care 
of Helena, the mother of Constantine. This relic, however, 
possessed more interest for me from its historical than its 
legendary associations. It had iHiuud the brows of many a 
Lombard prince ; it had been placed upon his own head by 
the most extraordinary of sovereigns, with the characteristic 
declaration, “ God has given it me ; let him beware who 
shall touch it,” (gare qui le touchera.) The real crown is 
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only shown at an awful dislnnce, encased in llie cross alnive, 
the altar but there is an exact niodel wliicli you are per¬ 
mitted to examine at your leisure. 

You are also shown the crown, the fan, and other orna¬ 
ments of (iueen Teodelinda, an ancient princess of the 
Lombards and founder of the cathedral, interestinsr for their 
antiquity, and doubly intcrestincf from their (rcrsonal con¬ 
nexion with a name known in history. When untuiuilics 
are unapproiirialed, tlie impression wliich they make upon 
the mind i.s vague and general. But a particular interest is 
excited when the name of the jiossessor is autheuticall_\ 
known. The imagination loves to expatiate ujiou that indi 
vidual’s character, appearance, and sphere of action. 1 could 
not, therefore, lottk upon these relics without emotion. Here, 
was the golden and jewelled goblet whi< h had circulated to 
her health, among cavaliers and courtiers; here was tier 
cross which hung pendent from her neck, at once an orna 
ment and an object of devotion; here was the crown, tlie 
emblem of her sovereignty, and here the gold mounted fan, 
the appropriate female sceptre. Who can tell how many 
hearts it has controlled with a single flirt—how many blushes, 
how many smiles it has concealed—how often it has ex¬ 
pressed anger, disdain, aversion, or the contrary emotions of 
pleasure and complacency ! But the blooming cheek has 
withered long ago, the fair hand has been motionles.s for 
ages, the eye has lost its lustre, the form its motion ; w'hile 
this insignificant implement alone survives, untarnished save 
by the fingers of the curious traveller, and the coarse brown 
thread with which the good fathers have repaired its frac¬ 
tures,—the sole relic of the female power of the admired 
and beloved Teodelinda! 

In the neighborhood of Monza, there is an extensive royal 
palace, situated in the midst of a garden, and a walled park 
ten miles in circumference. The garden and jmrk are tra¬ 
versed by a romantic little stream, and are furnished with 
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ine usual aviaries, grottos, lakes, cascades, ruins, cottages, 
towers, and bridges. lJut more thou all this, they are plant¬ 
ed with nolile trees and beautiful flowers, left to grow and to 
expand in all (he luxuriance of nature. With the former 1 
was particularly charmed. I have always loved a tree as a 
friend. It is our sweetest shelter from the heat , our natural 
protection from the storm. It is the favorite resort of natuic’s 
sweet musicians, the rustling harbinger of the cooling breeze. 
It is at once the most cheerful and tlie most melancholy of 
objects ; jiroducing, under either aspect, emotions equally de¬ 
lightful : the comjianion of spring and the victim of winter, 
there is poetry alike in its budding and in its falling leaf. It 
is the most, plciisirig ‘••pectaclc in the world. What harmony 
in its colors ! that brown bark, that grayish moss, that ver¬ 
dant foliage, how agreealdy do they combine to soothe and 
charm the eve! What beauty in its forms !—that mounded 
base, that irregular yet rounded trunk, those curving branches, 
those infinitely diversified leaves, are perfect beyond the skill 
of any mortiil artist. W’diat grace, what variety, what ex- 
pre.ssion, in all its movements ! Who Ivs not seen it on a 
summer’s day, just shaking familiarly its pensile foliage, or 
slightly bowing its lofty hetid, as if in salutation to tire gen¬ 
tle air ! Who has not marked it when a stronger wind {rre- 
vailed, bending inajcsticiilly forward with the current, and 
waving its long wuigs as if prepared to fly ! Who has not 
watched it amid the convulsions of a tempest, stooping al¬ 
most to eartii and again rising to renew the contest, lashing 
the hostile air with furious strokes, or turning its own arms 
one against another, in fearful frenzy, groaning and clashing 
amid the howliirg storm! Who that has beheld all this, Ls 
not in love with trees; and who that loves trees, would not 
be delighted to wander among those of Monza ? As 1 walk¬ 
ed along the shaded avenues, or lost myself amid the silent 
groves, or reclined upon the verdant and sequestered lawn, 1 
coidd recall vividly the memory of my own green laud 
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woods, where, in spite of the encroachments of human in¬ 
dustry under the name of improvement, favored spots are 
yet reserved, in which the venerable fathers of die forest 
may maintain their undisturbed dominion from generation 
to generation and from age to age, still increasing in strength 
and beauty. I shall not soon forget the cloudless sky, the 
fragrant atmosphere, the green retreats of Monza. 

Not far from Monza, but still nearer to the mountains, 
commences the district called the Briaitza, spotted with the 
villas of the Milanese. It is a romantic region, composed 
of verdant hills and fertile valleys, luxuriant with vegeta¬ 
tion, traversed in many instances by the winding 1 iambro 
and its brother rividets. From every eminonco yo»i behold, 
on one side, Milan'in the distance, and the rich plain of Jjoni- 
bardy with its countless villages, and on the otlier, the frown¬ 
ing rampart of the everlasting mountains. Immediately 
around you, opens at your feet some secluded scene of rural 
beauty, in sweet contrast with the vast magnifii ence of the 
distant landscajrc. On one of these eminences is seated the 
villa of the Conte Melerio, a delightfid house furnished w’itli 
a fine library, a botanical apparatus and conservatory, and 
surrounded with gardens fragrant with the productions of 
every climate. One of the chief ornaments of these gar¬ 
dens is the water brought from a distance of seven miles, 
and employed in fountains and cascades. Such is the luxury 
and such the expense of an Italian villa—^and yet (will it 
be believed ?) it is not inhabited during more than a month 
or two in autumn. This fact arises, a Milanese gentleman 
informed me, from the custom of the Italian villegiatura. 
It is always a season of great festivity, and consequently of 
grejvt expense. The house is crowded with guests—parties 
of pleasure are the constant order of the day, servants who 
in town provide for themselves, are nourished in the country 
at the expense of the master. Hence as few fortunes can 
support such an expenditure, and as such a round of gaiet\ 
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would soon lose its charm, the Milanese are content, during 
spring and snniiner, with the occasional visit of a day or 
l\v<i to llieir deligljtfiil villas. 

'I'hc c.vcursiou to Coino and its lake, cannot be omitted 
by the visitor at Milan. I’he city itself, which lies about 
twenty-five miles distant, and contains about fifteen thousand 
iidiabitants, boasts nothing remarktable except its situation, 
'rhis is indeed delightful. As you approach it within three 
or four miles, the uniformity of tlie plain which you have 
tra vciised is lirokcn by hills rising on each side of tire road, 
abrupt and wild in outline, as become the children of the 
Alps. Thus embosomed in the mountains, Como is seated 
oil ilic very brink of a small romantic lake, which, owing to 
a turn in the course of the main body, seems to luive no 
further outlet. AVhen 1 arrived, the sun had already sunk 
lu bind the mountains ; still their summits were tinged with 
gold, mingling harmoniously w’ith the purple hues helow— 
while other hills, more near at hand, preserved the native 
richness of thcii’ soli velvet w .tiure. 7’i)e air was serene 
and balmy. The placid lake lay trar ^ui’ us an infant, secure 
within its mountain baji'er, lisleuirg to the music of the 
flageolet and the guitar, mi.xed witii a sweet female voice, 
which seemed to dwell ujxtn its waters. By and by the 
moon lent her enchantment to the scene, and poured a flood 
of silver radiance ujwn the lake and moimtains. The pure 
and bright reflection of the waters, the alternate masses of 
light and shade, various in shape and size, which diversified 
the hills, the dim transparency of the caning atmosphere, 
which like a veil, added new attractions to the beauties it 
half conrxjalcd; the listening silence, the deepening repose 
of night, the blue vault of heaven with its countless stars, 
“ the happy islands of the blest,” combined to form a scene 
which no pen can describe, which the imagination alone can 
realize. I had prolonged my vigils beyond the witching 
time of night, when my thoughts were directed to Uie more 
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worldly consideration, that sleep was necessary in order to 
enjoy the voyage of the next day. 

At eight o'clock the next morning I end)arked on hoard a 
steandwat, constructed, I was told, under the superintendence 
of an American. Although 1 must confess that the naviga¬ 
tion is by this means rendered more rapid and commodious, 
3 ’ct., on the other hand, I am ready to aflirm that no little of 
its romantic interest is by the same nuians tlestroyed. There 
is a business air about a .steamboat, it goes to work with so 
much earnestness, and proceeds with such steady perseve¬ 
rance, that it destroys tlie luxurious rejose appropriate, to 
such a scene. It seemed a pity tliat the smooth surface of 
the lake should l)e racked by those relentless wheels that, 
the sweet silence should be broken by the vulgar beating of 
a mill, and that the pure atmosphere should I)e oliscuretl by 
clouds of smoke and cinders. Still one may abst ract himself 
from these inapjaopriate accomjratiimonts, and lose not only 
this idea, but almost the consciousness of his own existence, 
in the constant succcs.«U).. of bcaiitie.s which meet him u|K)n 
eve.iy side. H'Jie lake of Como, to use a vulgar comparison, 
is somewhat in the, shape of a two-pronged fork, the [trongs 
of which, however, diverge much more than usual, and arc 
about equal in length to the handle. The southwestern 
branch is the lake of (fomo proper, the southeastern the hike 
of Lecco, and the northern i.s called in general the !,ago di 
Sopra. The promontory, where the three unite, is called 
Tremezzina, and is in part covered with the village i>f 
Belaggio. Opposite, on the lake of Como, is the village of 
Cadennabbia, twenty miles distant from the city of Como in 
the south, and the village of Domaso near the northern ex¬ 
tremity of the Lago di Sopra. The average breadth of the 
lake is about half a mile. It is entirely surrounded by 
mountains, which rise abruptly from its borders. 

Having thus given a geographical outline of the lake, I 
would attempt a picturesque description, were it possible. 
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To convey, liowever, lo an American an adequate idea, I 
rteed only direct liim to the Highlands of his own Hudson, 
which in most nwpects precisely resemble the more cele¬ 
brated scenery of tlie Italian lake. The .same steep and 
verdant raouiitain.s, with an outline similarly varied, the 
same green wavc.s, with the same picturesque windings, 
constitute alike the principal charm of both. In other 
|K>in(s, however, there is a marked di.stmction. The banks 
of the lake of (Jomo, for example, are studded with splendid 
villas. Wherever a little platform extends into the water, 
or breaks the steep ascent of the mountain, may be seen a 
white villii with its oniauieuted grounds, a pleasing and 
lively addition to the latidsca])c. The tw'o most beautifully 
situated appeared to me the villa Pliniana, not far front 
< 'omo, iind the villa Somma Riva, at Cadennabbia. The 
former is seated on the very brink of the lake, almost in the 
angle formed by two overhanging mountains, and seems 
ndminihly ci>l<‘nlated for a cotil retreat from the heats of 
summer. 'Plic liitter is .siiualed on a low eminence, whiclt 
here jtreceiles tin' moimiuin range, and is .surroimded by 
beautifully ornamented giduntls. Tlie view which it com¬ 
mands of the junction of the three branches of the lake, 
however, is its chief adxaiitage. Yielding, therefore, the 
palm to the lake of (jomo, for its otnamentctl villas, the 
Hudson still may produce a counterpoise in the innumerable 
broad sails which lloat upon its bosom, wafting to its de.«tined 
mart the commerce of an empire. Whoever has witnessed* 
their bird-like flight as they cross and mingle in mimic 
flocks in the lojig magnificent iterspective, may', perhaixs, Ihj 
tiisposed to prefer the animuted charm which they commu¬ 
nicate, to the still life of the lake of Como ; where meiy be 
seen, it is true, l>eautiful country seats, but nothing in motion 
on the waters worthy to Iks called a boat. On the other 
hand, however, there is, perhaps, no point upon the Ameri¬ 
can river which presents a, view e<|ual to that at 'rremezzingc 
voi,. II. 17 
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lon'^ \t'ta ot iho l;i|.;i; of lioi'(l<'!i-)i. like ilio rest, liy its 

iloiihto raiii^t* o( nioiiniiiins. Hol'oro \t>ii lies (lie, linwiler 
bosom oJ the ih So]>ra, liirii/iod louanfs (he iwrlli 

with snow-clad summits, backed b}- the |iarem Alj>s. It 
must be admitted, tliat no scene upon die Hudson can Ik* 
compared with this, unless it Ik; the suddmi bend of (he 
river at Westpoint •, and in an impartial judifinenl, even i(s 
boasted and beloved beauty must assume the second place. 
It is usual to stop at Cadenuabbia, (o visit the villa of the 
Conte Somma Riva, and (hen cross to ''rremezzina to see 
the villa Melzi, and await the return tif the steamboat at 
Belagf^io; but for my own pari, I preferred (o continue iny 
course to tlie northern termination of (he lake. In my 
judgnieni, a roselnisli is sweetei in its freshness and sim¬ 
plicity, than a hothouse stored with the most brilliant c.votics; 
a spreading forest tree is nobler and more desirable than all 
the trim favorites of the parterre; and the wild charms of 
mountain scenery are preferaldc to all the delights of all (he 
ornamented villas in the world. As 1 had not time, there¬ 
fore, to visit lx)t]i, my choice was decided by these savage 
transatlantic propensities. From t’omo I returned (o Milan, 
my mind crowded with delightful reflections on what 1 had 
seen. 

On the 20th of June I left Milan for Geneva, by the grand 
route of the Simplon. The conclusion of the first day brought 
me to Arona, a small town situated on the banks of the Lago 
Maggiore. The country through which I had passed was 
the same rich plain which I have already so often described, 
diversified with villages, and, in the approach to the lake, by 
rivers and hills. The principal of the former is the Tessino, 
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which I crossed at a sliort distance from the {X)iut where it 
issues from the lake. Arona is most delightfully placed upon 
the very margin of this broad and Ireauliful expanse of water. 
U|)on an opposite promontory is picturesfuiely seated the 
mansion of the Count llorroinco, of whom it is said, that he 
can travel from hence to Rome, repf)sing each night U[)on a 
territory ap})ertaining to liiinseif. In (he distance rise the 
moiintaiiis, l)econiiiig more, and moi.: Infly and precipitous 
as (hey ap|)roa.ch the, Alps. .Around jou, sjireads a scene of 
.softer heant.v, extemding inwards the congenial south. Low 
hills, covered with verihiri'. swelling 'renllv from the plain, 
distinguish this portion of the landscape. ArmlU is the native 
place of St. ( Uiarh's llorromeo. On a hill twi> or three tniles 
distiiiit is seen a statue, erected to his memory, on that mon¬ 
strous scale which inarki d (he corruption of ttiste and the 
degeneriic.j' of the arts in aiu'ient Rome. M’he statue is ol 
copper, iiud seve.nt\ ( wo feet in height. 'Fhe lingers iire si.\' 
feet long, (he head twenty feet in <'ircuml(’rence, and the 
breviary which he ("trries under his arm si.vtcen feet high. 
As if these dimcnsiofis were not in themselvo.s sulliticnt, the 
statue is mounted upon !i giiuiito |)ed(!st<d liirty-six feet hi 
height. 

From Arona, following the border of the lake through a 
scene of frequent variety anti perpetual betuity, wc arrived 
in a few hours at a nameless village, opposite the Isola Mti- 
dre and the Isola Bella. Here wc took a boat to visit the.se 
celebrated islands. As the former, however, ]>rcsented nothing 
inviting in its aspext, wc contented ourselvc.s w'ith a survey 
of the latter. This is a iiiurow island, about one-eighth of 
a mile in length, exhibiting tlitj most stuiiendous monument 
of human vanity and ostentation which it has ever been my 
misfortune to behold. A part of it is a natural eminence, 
the rest is composed of no less than ten terraces, supported 
upon vaidts, and rising one above another to the height of 
one hundred and twenty feet. The highest is about fifty 
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feet square, and is surmounted by the statue of a winged 
Pegasus, plac-cd Uiere, 1 sup|H)se, to terminate the pyramid. 
These terrcices are planted with the fruits and flowers of 
every climate, cultivated at an expense tvhich is enormous. 
The gardener assured me that the mere labor of covering 
them with plank to defend them from the rigor of winter, 
costs the proprietor annually live thousand francs and two 
pipes of wine. All this expense has lieen and is employed 
to spoil an island, the native beauty of whose site deserved 
a better fate. The pdace is very extensive and rnagniliceiit, 
but is equally distinguished by btul taste, and wears an air 
of uninhabited desolateness. There are two circmnslances, 
however, which render this island iinspcakaldy intcresiing ; 
its situation, and its history. Set like a jewel on the silver 
surface of the lake, it commands a pro.sj)ect in which are 
combined all the elements of beauty and graudctir. IJelow, 
a broad transparent lake; on one side, lofty varieg-ated 
mountains, with long retiring bays and lofty proinouiories ; 
on the otlier, low bank.s of verdure, lined with smiling vil¬ 
lages, backed by gently sloping hills; alxn e, a sky, and 
around an atmosphere, glowing with a brilliant sun and 
gifted with the softening hues of Italy, combine to form a 
scene on which the eye might dwell and the imagination 
expatiate for a whole life with growing ailmiration. 

When 1 spoke of the history of the Isola Bella, 1 did Jiot 
mean to allude to the visits of ordinary sovereigns, whole 
crowds of whom have honored the Count Borromco witli 
their presence; hut to the short sojourn of that extraordinary 
man, who though not then a king, liccame a few years after 
the master of kings and the dis|J 08 cr of empires. Two days 
before the battle of Marengo, Bonaparte visited this island, 
and sculptured in a musing mood, upon the bark of its tallest 
laurel, tlie emphatic word Battaglia. The inscription is now' 
almost obliterated, in part by the effect of time, and in part 
by the sabre cut of some nameless Austrian officer, who wdth 
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the usual bnital rage of his countrymen in all that relates 
to Napoleon, thought thus to obliterate the disgrace of his 
country. Still enough is left to bear testimony to the truth 
of the story, and to suggest to the imagination a thousand 
interesting considerations. What were the thoughts of the 
still youthful general in that moment, the word itself bears 
witness. But the accompanying reflections which occupied 
his mind, arc less evident, and still more interesting subjects 
of coniecturc. Trusting in an ability which had long Ijeen 
accustonuMl to vanquish every obstacle, and confident in a 
de.siiny the most Ijrilliant that ever waited ui)on mortal, he 
surely did not fear for the issue of the approaching crisis. 
Bather, we may .sup|>o,se, his thoughts were occupied with 
evenl.s still more distant, with shadows which floated still 
further olf, dimly perceived in the obscurity of the future. 
IVho can tell but that Ireneath this spreading laurel, the 
emldem at once of victory and of dominion, the future ejn- 
|)eror first cxrnceived the idea of that supremacy towards 
which his career had long been tending? However w'ild 
those conjectures may appear, they yet occurred L. me as 1 
stiMxl lieneiith the storied tree, and filled Uie most interesting 
moments of iny visit to the Isola Bella. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

PASSAGE or THE SIMPLON—SUBUMITY OF THE SCENERY—VII.I, AGE OF 

SIMPELU-TORRENTS OF THE SIMPI.ON—BBEIG-VALLEY OF THE 

RHONE—VILLAGE ON THE DENT DES MONCLES—LAKE LEMAN-OE 
NEVA. 

Leaving the Lago Maggiore, near the mouth of (iio 
Toccia, wc jmrstied the roumniic valley of tliat river, v hicli 
grows wilder aud more narrow tln! further j'ou advance into 
the mountains, to Domo d'Ossola, a r(‘markahly neat and 
well-built town, where wc n'sted for the nigitt. Hel.ween 
Domo d'Ossola and Brcig, uinin the other side, at a distance 
of forty-two miles, is the celebrated passage of the Simplon ; 
liefore the days of Bonaptirte utterly impracticable for car¬ 
riages, but now constructed with such skill over a mountain 
nearly seven thousand feet in height, that in no place has it 
a descent of more than two and a half inches in six Icet. 
The road, it is true, does not pass over the summit of the 
mountain—it ascends, however, to the height of nearly five 
thousand feet. It is in all places twenty-five feet broad. It 
boasts six galleries, from two hundred paces to fifty in length, 
hewn through the solid rock, which is left in some instances 
in an arch above, and in some entirely removed. The sides 
of the causeway are supported for miles by a stone wall, 
springing from the bottom of a gorge one hunilred feet in 
depth. Add to all these works, innumerable aqueducts be¬ 
neath the road which afford a passage to the torrents, bridges 
thrown over water-courses and ravines, ail in stone and of a 
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iiioHl. beaulifnl construction, and you may have some idea of 
a work whicli was finished, hotwithsturiding its stupendous 
magnitude, in till! four years between 1801 and 1805. The 
man who constructed such a highway, and ojxiucd the val- 
lies of the Alps to the approach of civilization, and afforded 
to Italy a commercial communication with the north, cannot 
be said to have lived entirely in vain. 

Wonderful, however, as are the works of man which this 
road exhibits, they are far surpassed by the prodigies of 
nature, with which they are surrounded. Aliout a letigue 
from Domo d’ Ossola you encounter the river Vcriola, whose 
bed you pursue for nearly five leagues, that is to say, 
within a liiague or two of the village of Simpelu. From 
hence you enter upon t.he Val di Vedro, a narrow and savage 
vallev, surrounded on all sides with rocks, shooting upwards 
in forms the most grotesipie, and seeming to threaten from 
on high the passing traveller. At its termination you find 
the village of Divedro, reclining on a gentle slope, a jewel 
in the desert. Passing onwaids you enter the still narrower 
gorge of Ycsclles. Having descended from the. carriage, 
with the determination of making the greater jiart of the 
jiassage of the Simplon on foot, 1 suffered it to gain consider¬ 
ably the start of me, being certain that I could easily over¬ 
take it in these mountainous regions. As it disappeared 
from view beliind a sudden turn in the road, 1 seemed indeed 
deserted. Steep and inaccessible precipices surrounded me 
on every side. The heavens appeared shut down upon n.y 
head, and 1 was left alone with God and Nature. No voice 
spake in the silence save that of the torrent as it rushed 
precipitously onward, as if glad to abandon these inhospitable 
wilds. No moving thing, no semblance of life, stirred in 
the dreary waste, disturbing its native stillness. A sublime 
horror brootled over the mountain solitude, seeming to forbid 
the profane approach of man. It is in such scenes as this, 
that the mind is most forcibly impressed with the omnipo- 
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tence of God. His beneficence is Iw'st illustrated by tlic ricli 
luxuriant vale, the waving harvest, the fertilizing strcuiu- 
but here rock piled on rock, and mountain poised on moun¬ 
tain, the resistless torrent, the inaccessible height, the lofty 
summit piercing even through the clouds, bespeak a power 
which moulds and arranges matter at its will, and indicates 
the Almighty hand that formed the universe. 

The same gorge continues jis far as San Marco, the last 
village in Italy. 1 passed the barrier witli mingled feelings. 
If on the one hand, I was leaving the fairest land on which 
the sun shines in his daily round, a land whose gladdening 
skies, whose mountains, vallies, rivers, seas, and atmosphere, 
are the most beautiful on eartli; if I was leaving the land 
most favored by the arts, and most endeared by ancient re¬ 
collections ; on the other hand, J w.is also escaping from one 
universal prison, where the back is bent bimeath the burden 
of the German tyrant, where the hand is chained, the (ongue 
is tied, and thought itself is hardly free ; from a spectacle of 
general misery which wrings the heaii, and of moral degra¬ 
dation which distracts the soul. Still it was with many a 
fond regret, that 1 hailed the free air and mountain scenery 
of Switzerland. 

At Gondo the first village in Switzerland, the rojid Iregins 
to open, affording a more extensive prospect among the sur¬ 
rounding mountains. At the village of Simpelu near the 
summit of the passage, wc halted for tliree hours. 1 cm- 
pkryed nearly the whole of this time in wandering among 
the neighboring heights, and contemplating the ever varied 
scene, which each new point of view developed. Here I 
overlooked a deep-descending valley with its foaming torrent, 
its scattered huts, its cultivated patches; and there 1 gazed 
upon the inaccessible summits crowned with snow, and still 
towering two thousand feet above the height, w'hich seven 
hours had been consumed in attaining. How varied, how 
vast, how magnificent, is Nature f How insignificant in tlie 
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comparison, is llic material |)ortion of that little being, for 
whom nevertheless the rvorld, with all that it contains, was 
first created, and is still preserved ! How striking is the 
infercncct that tlie soul, the s[»iritual essence, is the nobler 
pari, and its care tlic chief end of man ! While standing on 
thc'sc heiglits, 1 happened to remember the passage in which 
Akenside demands 


Who thill from Alfiine heights, his laboring eye 
Sliools rounri the, wide horizon, to survey 
•Nilus, or Ganges, rolliiio his bright wav,- 

'I'hrough inoutiiains, jdains, through empires black with shade. 
And eontiiieiits of sand; will turn his gaze, 

'I'o mark the windings of a seaiity rili 
'J'hat nmrinurs at his t, 11 


I'm my own part, 1 exjtcrienced the falsity of the implieil 
principle of the {Ktet. My eye was, no doubt, first, and 
princi()iilly, ix‘( iij)ieil with the gratideiir and subhniity of the 
disnnil litndsciijM!; lait after ti lime my attention wti.-? attract- 
eil. )iot to tlie rill wltich niiinunred, but to the countless 
llowcrs which sprung s(iuntaneous at my feet. The green 
sw.ntl almost lost its veidnre Itenealh the violets and other 
low' flowi-rs, wltich spread llieir sweets even on the borders 
of tlie winter's snow. There was something charming in 
the contrast, between tlieir little beauties, mid the grandeur 
of surrounding objects. Tlicrc was something enlivening , 
in this exuberance of nature, who hits decked even Alpine 
solitudes with her sweetest gems. There was sometliing 
strange anil delightful in this union of spring and winter, 
of frost-lxmnd sterility', and luxiuiant vegetation. 

I'^rom the village of fclimpclu, to the highest jtoint of the 
passtige, is a distance of about two hours, over a road in 
some jilaces ascending, but generally level. The descent is 
much loss savage and picturesque than the ascent. Still 
il is l)\' no means deficient in features both of beaut}' and of 

VOL. II. If'' 
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grandeur. The road from itF commencement winds in long 
sinuosities, finst on one side, and then on the other, of a 
broad and deep abyss, whicli opens on llic distant valley of 
the Rhone, and tire beautiful village of Breig. The view, it 
may well Ijc imagined, is one of surpassing grandeur. On one 
side is a snow-crowned summit, on the other a precipice; in 
front the eye ranges through a ravine thousands of feet in 
depth, lined with dark green folitigc, traversed by roaring 
torrents, crossed by mountain promontories, and black with 
impenetrable shade, until it rests ujwn a small portion of the 
distant valley, cheerful with verdure, rejoicing in uninter¬ 
rupted sunbeams, and sheltering in its fertile Iwsom the 
habitations of men. The further you descend, tlie more the 
valley ojtens to your view, defetided by its double range of 
mountains, and presenting a long line of cultivation, ascend 
ing in many places far up the mountain side. 

In the few hints that I have given relating to the passage 
of the Simplon, I have not noticed particularly the numerous 
torrents, which constitute one of its most interesting features. 
1 have not done so, because in fact description is impossible, 
and because, considered merely in themselves, tliey are not 
very striking and picturesque. They generally descend on 
the naked side of the mountain, without projecting rocks, or 
half-concealing shades, to enhance their sublimity. Besides, 
the quantity of water is generally small, and the cascade 
, seldom perpendicular for any considerable height. Still their 
long lines of glittering spray, relieved against the dark sur¬ 
face of the rocks—their rapid motion as they leap from shelf 
to shelf in their long and hazardous descent—then incessant 
roar, and the loud reverberations of the surrounding heights, 
seeming to realize the ancient fictions of the Runic rhyme, 
and to be indeed the converse of the spirits of the flood and 
of the mountain, wrangling in hoarse accents in their savage 
solitudes, tend greatly to animate and to aggrandize even 
the scenery of the Alps. The most remarkable torrents are 
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}>erhap8, on the southern side, that of Alpirnbach, and on 
the northern, the four which descend from the glacier of 
Kaltevasscr. 

Breig is a small but neat village, situated near the Rhone, 
which tsiking its rise about eight leagues further east, and 
continually swollen by mountain torrents, traverses in a 
westward direction, the whole canton of Valais and a part of 
.Savoy, and falls finally into the lake of Geneva. During 
the whole of its course from Breig, a distance of about one 
hundred and twenty miles, it jjasses through a valley gene¬ 
rally not more (han Uvo miles hi lirciulth, and walled on 
each side by Alps. It may well be imagined that such a 
valley presents a long succession of scenery of a sublime and 
interesting characler. Vet -shall 1 dare to confess it?—in 
this resjicet I was disapiKiinte.d. The heights by which it is 
bordered are only the lower slejipes of the Alps, and, owing 
to the narrownc.ss of the valley, the loftiei' summits are en¬ 
tirely csincealed. Besides, an iiiJC-\ |M’ctcd uniformity pervades 
the form and outlines of the moiintain.s, while their dull 
brown hue soon tires the eye. The valley itself, jiarticularly 
in its western parts, is a freiiiieut alternat ion of barren sands 
and fertile meadows. The towns, which occur at intervals, 
are neither well built nor cleanly kept, while one half of 
their inhabitants are deformed by that hideous swelhng in 
the throat called the goitre, which frequently inflicts not 
only deformity, but idiocy. No less was I disappointed in 
the institutions of the country. An intelligent inhabitant of 
Sion informed me, for example, that a protestant is not per¬ 
mitted to enjoy the privileges of a citizen ; a feature in the 
policy of the Valais which did not seem to me in the highest 
degree w’orthy of a free republic. He also, wliile he depre¬ 
cated the renewed determination of the Jesuits, and lamented 
tlie departed influence of the French, seemed to me alnn^t 
to regret the restored inde})endence of his country, which 
has brought witli it tliese melancholy consequences. The 
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language is an unintelligible mi.vtuie of a little l-'ieucli, a 
little Italian, anil a great deal of (lerinan of tlio middle ages. 

But on the other hand, if in some respeets, I was dis¬ 
appointed, in others I w'as charmed, tlnce licyond tlic 
barrier of Piedmont, and our passports were no longer de¬ 
manded. We W’crc in a land of freedom, in which we were 
permitted to go whithers«>evcr our caprice or business or 
pleasure might invite. The peasantry, though deformed by 
the goitre, were adorned by a graceful costume, the distin¬ 
guishing feature of which is the hat worn by women of all 
ranks, somewhat in the sliajie of wdiat is called, I think, a 
gi[)sy bonnet, but composed of .silk, and decorateil .sojiielimes 
fantastically, and sonictimc.s laslcfidly, with ribiHms. 'riie 
country too, though gtaicrally uuilbrm, was not always so. 
Here and there, as at Breig, Sion, Muriigiiy, and St. Maurice, 
are to V>e found w ider ojKjuings between the moun(£iin.s, and 
a cultivation, which ascending fur up the declivity, pro<lnces, 
according to the site, the fruits of every climate. Sion is 
further diversilierl by a range of low, but .abrupt and broken 
hills, which here cross the valleys, sustaining on their sum¬ 
mits the ancient fortifications of the town. At St. Miuirice. 
the surrounding mountains are more lofty and diversilieil. 
Prom the peculiar shape of their rocky summits, they are 
called “ Tuth.” On one of them, it is, J think, the Dent do 
Moncles, there is a small village placed so near the clouds, 
that for eight months in the year its inhabitants cannot 
descend even to bury their dead. If any one dies in this 
long winter, the body is preserved uncorrupted in the snow, 
until the approach of summer opens the road into tJic valley. 
At St. Gingoulph you arrive at the boundary of Chablais, a 
province of Savoy, and on the border of lake Lenmn. This 
celebrated lake, with waters blue as the heavens alwvc, and 
banks whose outhne is all grace, and whose surface is all 
verdure, save where Vevay, Lausanne, and other villages 
beside, lift their white houses to the suii, is indeed worthy of 
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its fame: but, like the vtillcy of the Rhone, it is not sur¬ 
rounded by high inounUiius in its immediate vicinity. On 
the ermtrary, the banks are in gcnoiixl a level, sloping gently 
upwards, backed far in tlie distance by^ the Alps and the 
chain of Jura. Passing by Rvian and Thonon, through a 
scene of perixitnal beauty, we came, not far from Dovaine, 
upon the boundary of the canton of Geneva. From hence 
to the city, a distance of eight or ten inile.s, the country is 
Iwnutifnlly ornamented with villas and surrounding groves, 
and aiiimansd witli every cheerful sign <*f freedom and pros- 
jK'rity. Genova itself is situated at one end of the lake, 
u|H)a a hill side, and presents, with its tall houses and ari- 
ii<|nc spires, an appeaifince not a little picturesriuc. I hailed, 
I confe.ss, with no slight dt'gree t»f joy, this birthplace of great 
men, this welcome place of rejtose for my weary limbs. 


LETTER XLV. 

.lOtTRN’EV TO OnAMOrM-rASCAOE OF ARITtVAOrr— ST. Martin—MONT 
BI.AM'—BEAUTV of the SUNSET—KAfN—OASCAUE OF rHEDE-^sliNSEI* 
AMONO THE ALPS-I'LAIN OF r-ltAMOIJNI—MER OE OLACE—SUI^ROE OK 
THE AVEIRON-AN AVALANCIIE-TIIUNDER-STORM. 

The journey to Chamouiii is the most celebrated one 
usually made in the vicinity of Geneva. This village lies 
near the foot of Mont Blanc, and consequently in Savoy, at 
a distance of nineteen leagues from the city. Starting early 
in the morning, I passed through the hilly, verdant, and 
beautifully wooded country, by which lake Leman i.s sur- 



^ »>/» nmavau 

fmmH itu, bark.trmt,nd of »/,„•/, i, nhvay., U i. true, ihc 
nmumains hut whidi .ti iu.,af proseui. a srene ru- 
murknhl,. f„r its .s,>ft rural iH-aiii v. Fn.iu tJiis y,.u oiiier oti 
a hioad and ii«hlc valley, watered hy tlie. riisliiiijr iVrve. 

ilhin three leagues of St. Martin, a small village, whi<di 
lies about twelve leagues distant from Geneva; the iiioiiii- 
tiiins, approaching each other, become more sleep and rocky, 
and communicate to the landscape ti wilder charm, a more 
striking sublimity. 

One of the chief ornaments of this passage is the cascade 
of Arpinach, a complete view of which is obtained from the 
road. It falls from near the summit of a jirccipitous rocky 
bluff, which thrusts itself forward like some giant champion 
in advance of the regularly marshalled host. The whole 
descent is nearly eight hundred feet. The first precipitous 
cascade may Ise about half that height. The force with 
which it shoots from its llinly bed, unsupported, into air, the 
exquisite and ever v^^icd grace with which, breaking inu> 
spray, it gently lights upon the shelving rocks, the beautiful 
forms which it assumes, throwing itself into large globules, 
drawing a divergent train of mist liehind, the numerous and 
winding streams which afterwards collect its scattered waters 
and plunge foaming to the brink of another precipitous des¬ 
cent, the concentrated current in which it takes its final leap 
into the valley, narrower yet more substantial than the fleecy 
shower above, entitle this cascade, in ray mind, to the appel¬ 
lation of the most beautiful, though the sraaU quantity of its 
waters denies it the title of the most sublime. 

Arrived at St. Martin about five o’clock, I found it inex¬ 
pedient, from the lateness of the hour, to proceed the same 
evening to Chamouni, which was still seven leagues distant. 

I sat, therefore, at the window of the inn of Mont Blanc, 
contemplating a scene of the most romantic beauty, and the 
most stupendous sublimity. Below me rushed the waters of 
4,rve, wave rolling after wave, as if struggling in a race, 
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crossed at a single stride by a fine arched bridge of stone, sur¬ 
mounted in the centre by the cross of Savoy. Upon the 
other side arose the village of Sallenches, the refuge of Plo- 
rian’s poor Claudine; around spread cultivated fields, ex¬ 
tending over the summit of a neighboring hill, and ascending 
far up the bounding mountains, whose rugged, barren, and 
precipitous sides were dotted here and there with spots of 
shelving verdure. But what was the boundary that limited 
my vision immediately in front? My heart beats even now 
as I name the hoary father of the Alps. Mont Blanc hint- 
self, surrounded by his pointed satellites, lifted his broad 
and venerable head, crowned with the snows of ages amid 
the clouds of heaven. What is that lofty sympatlty in our 
nature, which, assimilating itself with objects such as these, 
enjoys the stupendous spectacle ? What means that expan¬ 
sion of the soul, that elevation of the spirit, which exalts 
and swells us, while wc gaze, alrove, beyond, our ordinary 
selve.s ? What says that secret voice, w'hich must, methinks, 
w'hisper amid these mir.ocles of nature, even V' hardened 
and unwilling ears ? That lofty sympathy, denied to brutes, 
is the testimony of our intellectual, our spiritual nature. 
That elevation, that expansion of the soul, is to the sensible, 
the rightly judging mind, the proof of its high susceptibili¬ 
ties ; susceptibilities which this scene of grandeur kindles, it 
is true, but which something nobler still must be reserved to 
satisfy. That secret voice whispers, in tones more piercing 
than the thunder, Oh man, how exalted are thy hopes ! Oli 
God, how wondrous are the operations of thy hand! I 
know not if the argument be good—the feeling at least is 
natural. 

While 1 gazed with ever new delight upon the lofty sum¬ 
mit, which thus bore upward my thoughts to that heaven 
towards whose visible emblem it approached so nearly, a 
cloud almost before I was aware settled hghtly and calmly 
on its brow. I thought that the scene had lo.st its brightest 
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ornament, and attended leas reluctantly to the summons of 
mine h<Kt. No sooner, however, had I satisfied the cravings 
of an appetite, stimulated by mountain air and exercise, 
than I resumed my post. The sullen leaden cloud was con¬ 
verted into a golden and refulgent croAvn—a glory rested on 
the Mount, like that with which the imagination surrounds 
the sacred heights of Sinai or of Tabor. It was the parting 
tribute of the sun to the first and last spot on which he 
shines for many a broad league of territory. It was inter¬ 
esting to watch still further, from amid the shades of night, 
which thickened round me, the progress of twilight that 
seemed to steal upward among the frozen and inaccessible 
heights, reluctant to give way before her ebon sister. At last, 
however, she disappeared in the bosom of the cloud. 

Conceive my annoyance when, on turning round, I found 
a stupid German boy at my elbow, who acted in the capa¬ 
city of waiter. Had the oaf remained silent, I could have 
tolerated his presence, and gone on with my revery; but he 
must needs inform me with that vacant grin, which alw’ays 
accompanies a worn out witticism, that, as Monsieur doubtless 
had observed, Mont Blanc had put on his night-cap, and 
added, that the circumstance was an infallible sign of bad 
weather on the morrow. His iU omened prophecy must 
have disturbed my rest, for I was awaked before four o’clock 
the next morning, by the music of rushing rain, of howling 
winds, and the concordant roaring of the Arve. It was in 
vain that I thrust my head out of the window—it was not 
the sun’s—nay, it seemed as if, had the sun himself ventur¬ 
ed to appear, his beams must have been put out. Such 
downright, pelting, persevering rain, I think, I never saw. 
The glaciers of the Alps appeared to be coming down in 
drops. What a comfortable prospect! not a mountain was 
to be seen; not a break in the clouds held out a hope of 
their dispersing; not a cock lifted his cheerful voice amid 
the roaring elements; the carriage.^ stood weather bound 
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, beneath the ahed in the inn-yard; the horses looked out of 
the stable door with a malicious self-gratulation that was 
quite provoking; the postillions, “ their occupation gone,” 
went tramping round in their huge jack-boots, whistling for 
lack of thought, and cracking their whips in occasional 
symphony; the imprisoned travellers employed the little 
liberty that was left them, in wandering from the barometer 
below to the windows above stairs, their visages as gloomy 
as the weather. Thus the day wore on, until, towards noon, 
a little light began to break through crevices in the parting 
clouds; then a stripe or sjx»t of Ireautiful blue sky was occa¬ 
sionally seen through the dark veil of vapor, the emblem of 
hope amid misfortune ; the rain paused, us if its treasures 
were exhausted. Without doors the issue still was doubtful 
—but witliui all was perfect sunshine—every thing was 
joyful bustle—one brought out his sack and cloak—another 
rushed to his chamber to prepare for setting out—the air 
resounded with cries in every accent to the loitering jxwtil- 
lion.s, whose eyes sagaciously directed to the heavens, seemed 
to indicate that the storm was not yet over. At length when 
all was nearly ready, down came the rain, worse even tlran 
before. “ All! this is the clearing shower,” was the general 
exclamation. Soon, however, even the most sanguine be¬ 
came dubious, and at length despairing. Not a contented 
countenance was to be seen, except those of mine host and 
his satelUtes, who in vain attempted to repress their inward 
glee. They were calculating no doubt the value of another 
night’s reckoning. In this calculation, however, they were 
mistaken with regard to myself. The afternoon proved 
more favorable, though still rainy; and notwithstanding the 
insinuations of the interested publican, with regard to dan¬ 
gerous roads, and torrents swollen by the rain, I set forth 
about half-past three o’clock in a little cAar au banc drawn 
by two stout horses. This is a small, low, narrow, covered 
waggon without springs, with its only seat jilaced along 
VOL. 11. 19 
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the side of the veliicle. Being considered the safest species 
of carriage, it is the only one jKjrmitted on the road. Govern¬ 
ment will not suffer you even to break your neck according 
to your own free will and pleasure. 

I continued for some time to traverse the rich and beautiful 
valley of St. Martin, admiring the fantastic forms of the 
clouds as they hung upon or parted from the mountains, 
until 1 came near the village of Chede. Here 1 alighted to 
visit the celebrated cascade, which derives its name from the 
neighboring haudet. After a winding {talh and a steep 
ascent, we came at length upon the brow of a verdaiit hill, 
and beheld, at the distance of a stone’s throw, a full stream 
descending from an opposite eminence into the gorge be¬ 
tween. The whole fall is aliout two hundred and fifty feet 
in height. The first pitch is about fifty, and conducts the 
water in one body into a natural basin. Froni this it de¬ 
scends in two streams, which unite in spray liefore they 
reach the projecting rocks, from whence they are dashed 
downward into the bottom of the dell. The situation of the 
cascade is peculiarly romantic. It is not, :is in most instances 
in Switzerland, on the face of a naked rock. It is with¬ 
drawn, on the contrary, as it were, within the bosom of the 
hill, and its banks project outward in forms the most pictur¬ 
esque, clothed here and there with rich forest foliage. We 
had no sun, which adds so highly to the effect of every 
scene, particularly of a cascade ; yet we enjoyed the advan¬ 
tage of seeing the fall when the stream was in its fullest 
state, swollen as it had been by recent rains. Though ge¬ 
nerally preferred, it did not, I confess, please me as much as 
the graceful Arpinach. 

From Chede the road rapidly ascends a mountain emi¬ 
nence, winding afterwards through the savage recesses of 
the Alps. These, when I passed, were crowned with clouds, 
and draperied with wheeling vapor. I congratulated myself 
a thousand times that I had not waited for clear weather. 
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"T^he sun in all his glory never shone upon a scene like this. 
Those slow rolling chariots, upon which the very spirits of 
the mist seemed to ride in majesty—^those long lines of ed¬ 
dying vapour, retiring, advancing, joining like embattled 
armies, amid the wild dash of torrents—the reverberated 
thunder of distant avalanches, and the sullen roar of winds 
among the caverns of the mountains—those savage peaks 
piercing the veil like needles, and projecting amid the wav¬ 
ing mass in stedfast and solitary grandeur towards heaven— 
those fields of ice, exhibiting here and there, far up among 
the clouds, their mottled surface of darkness and of light; 
combined to constitute a scene stupendous to the eye, and 
awful t(» the imagination. The day, as it drew to a close, 
approached more and ntore towards serenity. At length, as 
we reached the descent leading downward into tlie valley of 
(yhamoimi, the rays of tlie sun appeared at intervals, strik¬ 
ing on the o])posite mountains. It is in vain that I endeavor 
to convey in language (he splendor of tliat scene, which yet 
memory and imagination will preserve to me, 1 trust, for 
ever. li))ou a level with my eye through an opening in the 
niountains, which exhibited, behind, the pure blue sky fes¬ 
tooned by fleecy roseate clouds, the retiring sun poured his 
rays onward, mingling tluiir flood with a diverging cone of 
mist, converting it into a semblance of celestial glory. Op¬ 
posite, tipon t he mountains, long stripes of radiance tra¬ 
versed the snow, the ice, the dark brown rocks, various 
according to the surface upon which they fell, yet in all 
alike deejt, rich, and glowing. Here and there a summit, 
raised above the clouds, caught the roseate tint, and shone 
like a rich jew'cl on the l>reast of heaven. Once, and once 
only, the patriarch of the Alps dolled his bonnet for a mo¬ 
ment, as if in salutation to the departing god of day. His 
hoary head partook the bright sufiTusion which surrounded 
it, a crown indeed of glory and supremacy. Below, the eye 
ranged along the sides of the double barrier of mountains. 
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embracing the glaciers of Bossons and of Bois as they des¬ 
cend into the valley, and resting in the distance on the Col 
de Balme, which bounds the horizon in the east. 

Surrounded thus by mountains, and shut out from the 
world, the verdant plain of Chamoimi, traversed by the 
windings of the Arve, opens on the astonished eye another 
“ happy valley,” embosomed, as if by magic, in the ice-bound 
recesses of the highest Alps. This extraordinary valley re¬ 
mained unknown to travellers, and almost to the neighbor¬ 
ing districts, until the year 1741, when it was penetrated by 
two English travellers, Pocock and Windham. The shelv¬ 
ing stone under which they passed one of their adventurous 
nights, is still shown upon the very borders of the Mer de 
Glace. The valley itself is more than three thousa nd feetabove 
the sea. Winter lasts from October to May, and even in sum¬ 
mer and at noon-day, the thermometer of Reaumur seldom 
rises as high as twenty degrees. In the evening you have fire 
in the saloons of the hotels, wliere, notwithstanding their 
remote situation, you find every comfort and even luxury. 

The next morning early, notwithstanding the day was 
still cloudy, we started with our guide for the summit of the 
Montanvert, which lifts itself on one side of the Mer de 
Glace, two thousand five hundred feet above the valley of 
Chamouni. Though the path is practicable for mules, I 
preferred to make the journey on foot. Provided with a 
long pole, shod with iron, and furnished with a spike at the 
lower extremity, I almost immediately commenced the gra¬ 
dual ascent. A walk of about an hour brought me to the 
fountain, where it is said that Claudine first met with her 
seducer. From hence I continued the ascent, keeping con¬ 
stantly in view the defences on the north, the lofty Breven 
(seven thousand eight hundred and thirty-six feet above the 
sea) and the picturesque range of the Aiguilles Rouge.s, and 
the barrier on the east, the Col de Balme, from whence the 
Arve taking its source, traverses the valley in all its length. 
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ear at hand was the Glacier de Bois, which is in fact the 
teVinination of the Met de Glac.e, and descends even to the 
cultivated fields. Every spring it advances a number of feet, 
in consequence of the accumulated weight above; and were 
it not for the beneficent suns of summer, it would in the end 
establish its icy reign over the vaUey itself. After a walk of 
two hours and a half, 1 arrived at the summit of the Mon- 
tanvert, and at length had before me, as far as the eye could 
reach, the ascending defile of the Sea of Ice. Formed into 
mimic waves, and glittering in the sun, which had now ap> 
peared, it extended for miles, branching visibly into other 
glaciers, until lost at length among the windings of the 
mountains. But strange and sublime as is its appearance, it 
derives its greatest charm from the heights by which it is 
surrounded. Upon the right arise the needles of Crepon, of 
Blaitiere, and Charmoz, to a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet above the level of the ocean, and composed of naked 
pointed slender rocks, of which it is no longer a figure of 
speech to say, that they pierce the heavens. In front, ftur in 
the distance, the Giant rears his lofty form, apparently one 
single shaft of stone, shooting upwards three thousand feet 
above the sustaining mountain, and placing its aspiring head 
almost upon a level with Mont Blanc himself. Towards 
the left extend the level peaks of Mont Mallet, and the long 
level line of the Grand Jorasse sinking precipitously down 
upon its minor brethren. Opposite your station arise in the 
distance the Aiguille du Moine, and nearer the twin needlfe, 
De Dru and Verte, the last of which is nearly thirteen thou¬ 
sand feet in height. The wild fantastic forms of all these 
eminences, their barren materials, theft stupendous height, 
their steep and pointed sununits upon which the very snows 
of heaven cannot rest, the glaciers which fill their cavities 
and alone find shelter in their savage bosoms, present a scene 
which the eye, unaccustomed to Alpine heights, has never 
witnessed, to which the imagination cannot form a parallel. 
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Having gazed for an hour, alid still with unabated ecstasy^ 
upon what appeared, from its strangeness, a vision of the 
night, I descended four or five hundred feet upon the surface 
of the Mer de Glace itself, for the purpose of examining more 
nearly its construction and appearance. I found to my sur¬ 
prise that it deserved its name. It seemed as if an ocean had 
been taken in a tempest, and its violently agitated waves 
stiffened in a moment by the influence of frost; or, to adopt 
a more appropriate conception, as if the mighty spirit of the 
Alps had commanded his subject torrents to rise, and swell, 
and freeze into the resemblance of the surrounding moun¬ 
tains. The waves are here about fifty feet in height; some 
miles above they are no less than three or four hundred. 
Their surface is roughened by the rain, and defiled by dust; 
but half an inch below is seen a hard green semi-transparent 
ice. The same appearance is presented in the sides of the 
crevices, which differ in width and depth. I looked from 
the dizzy edge of one which must have been, I think, one 
hundred and fifty feet de.ep, with water at the bottom. The 
ice is traversed by little streams of water, which break from 
wave to wave in many a cascade, and seek an outlet some¬ 
times beneath, and sometimes in open da}^ 

Ascending from the sea of ice, we again took our way 
down the Montanvert, by a far steeper path than that by 
which we had ascended, for the purpose of .seeing full in 
front the Glacier de Bois, and the source of the Aveiron, 
wtaich descends from it in a fine cascade. One part of the 
frozen torrent has paused upon the very brink of a lofty 
precipice, on whose summit it lifts its vast pyramidal masses 
to the sun. Prom this part gush in a flood the sources of 
the Aveiron. From the situation of this vast body of ice, 
pushed constantly downward by the higher masses, and 
perforated in every direction by water, it may naturally be 
inferred that portions of it must be frequently detached. 
Such is in fact the case ; and such are in general the causes 
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ftf avalanches, whetlier of snow or ice. The former are the 
iiiore dangerous, as they descend in larger masses. They 
fall commonly in the earlier part of tlie season. The latter 
are of every hour’s occurrence throughout the summer. I 
had heard frequently, during the day, this thunder of the 
glaciers, but had now the pleasure of witnessing the passage 
of the bolt. My attention was at first attracted by a report 
like that of a cannon, followed by a prolonged roar like that 
of reverberated thunder; a moment ailcr a breach became 
visible in the icy barrier, and a flood burst downward, mass 
bounding after mass, suflicient to have overturned an army 
in its fierce career. The soil seemed to shake beneath Uie 
tremendous shuck, and the mountains themselves to tremble 
as they repeated the wild uproar. The stream of water 
which immediately followed, explained the cause of the 
phenomenon. The other part of the glacier, not pausing 
on the precipice, descended, literally a frozen torrent, by a 
gradual path into the plain itself. 

Following the banks of the Aveiron to its junction with 
the Arve, 1 pursued the united stream to the village of 
Chamouni. Still Mont Blanc was hidden, and 1 was afraid 
that I should be obliged to leave his footstool without being 
favored with a near and satisfactory view of the sovereign’s 
countenance. As if to compensate for this loss, about ten 
o’clock there came up a tremendous thunder-storm. The 
heavens had been previously clear. The stars had shone 
out with a lustre in the pure blue vault which reminded me flf 
the winter brightness of my native skies; but now they were 
overhung by a portentous blackness. The first glaring flash 
was followed by a roar which seemed to shake the foundations 
of the mountains, and was long reverberated from their dis¬ 
tant caverns. I saw the forked lightning shoot along ragged 
heights of rocks, scarcely less abrupt and irregular than its 
own fiery course. 1 saw the lurid gleam dispel for a moment 
the darkness which enveloped them, and reveal by its fearful 
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light, the nearer summite of Uie Alps. I heard the thund^- 
utter its most awful of all voices, amid the most stupendous 
of all scenes. Thus generally, thus vaguely only, can I 
delineate a phenomenon, unquestionably in itself one of the 
most sublime in nature, and rendered in the present instance 
doubly interesting by the place where it occurred. The 
next morning opened with torrents of driving rain. As 1 
was assured that I might wait a week longer without seeing 
Mont Blanc, 1 was obliged to rest content with what 1 had 
already beheld, and to make the best of my rmcomfortable 
way back to Geneva. 


LETTER XLVI. 

FBRNKY—PAKMB. AND BEDROOM OF VOLTAIRE—ANECDOTE OF GIBBON- 
VIEW FROM AN EMINENCE NEAR GENEVA. 

Another excursion from the city of Geneva is to Ferney, 
a small village about four miles off, in France, celebrated as 
having been for a long time the residence of Voltaire. The 
chateau in which he lived is still inhabited by the Count 
Bade. It is a plain large house, seated on a gentle eminence, 
commanding a view of the lake and the distant summits 
of Mont Blanc, and surrounded by beautifully ornamented 
grounds. The parlor and bedroom of Voltaire are still pre¬ 
served in the state in which they were left by him. The 
saloon is a large room hung with pictures, the most remark¬ 
able of which is an excellent illustration of the character of 
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■ ii3 ^former inhabitant. It is a disgusting representation of 
his Xiwn apotheosis, contrasted with the discomfiture of his 
rivals, who are driven downward, a dismayed and caricatured 
crowd, from the heights of the temple of Fame. The bed¬ 
room contains his bedstead of plain dark wood ; his bed, 
but not his coverlet; his curtains clipped by curious travellers 
almost to the top of the canopy; liis tomb with the inscrip¬ 
tion above : “ Mes manes sont consoles, puis que mon coeur 
est au milieu de vous,” and below smother, “ Son esprit est 
partout, et son cocur est iciliLs heart, however, if ever 
deposited here, had been removed; his body I believe, rests 
in the vault of the Pantheon at Paris. The walls of the 
bedroom are hung with damask silk, and covered with por¬ 
traits, as during life. Here among others is the portrait of 
Catharine of Russia, embroidered by her own hand, on satin, 
that of the great Frederick, a sparkling smirking resemblance 
of Voltaire, at the age of forty; another of the infamous 
Madame du Chatclet, and two engravings, the one of Wash¬ 
ington, and the other of Franklin, apparently, from their 
wretched execution, efforts of the art in our own country 
before the establishment of its independence. 

Leaving the house, we found the old gardener, who per¬ 
fectly remembers the former master of Femey, ready to 
show us the grounds. Their chief ornament is a noble elm 
now sixty years old, planted by the hand of Voltaire himself. 
The old man also professed to recollect the visit of Franklin, 
and related many entertaining anecdotes, among others, thfi 
interview between Gibbon and Voltaire. As the latter is 
not universally known, I have recorded, it. It seems that 
the English historian, while residing at Lausanne, had 
written a satire against tire French philosopher. Sometime 
afterwards, he came to Ferney to seek its master’s acquaint¬ 
ance. Voltaire, aware of his previous conduct, gave orders 
that he should be received with the utmost courtesy, but 
refused to see him. It was in vain that Gibbon loitered for 
von. II. 20 
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three days—the object of Iiis curiosity was still invisible; 
Obliged to depart as he came, he resolved to return privarely, 
and take Voltaire by surprise. Accordingly the next morn¬ 
ing early he secreted himself, full in front of his study, and 
bribed a servant to let loose a favorite mare and drive her 
past the window. This at once drew out the philosopher 
to see what was the matter; the same moment Gibbon 
issued from his concealment, and without uttering a word, 
walked round and round him, examining him with looks of 
the most prying curiosity. At length he walked off, leaving 
Voltaire who had recognized his person, confounded at his 
audacity. No sooner had the latter returned to his study, 
than he sent his secretary in pursuit, ordering him to demand 
of the Englishman twelve sous for the show which he had 
seen. Gibbon produced twenty-four, and giving them to 
the secretary, bid him tell his employer that the amount 
entitled him to one sight more. Voltaire could resist no 
longer, but invited the historian to dine with him the day 
after. The old gardener showed us several personal rem¬ 
nants of his ancient master; such as a plain wooden staff 
about five feet high, and a cap embroidered with silver, which 
he wore during the day. The most curious relic of all, was 
a book, on the leaves of which were pasted the seals of all 
who had ever addressed him by letter; a motley assemblage, 
but distinguished by many of the first names of the age. 
Beneath each seal is inscribed, in his own hand, the name 
of its proprietor, and in some instances his character and 

place of residence. As for instance Mr.-, Fool! at Lyons. 

The use of this book was as singular as its appearance. 
Whenever he received a letter from a suspected quarter, he 
compared its seal with those of his collection, and if he found it 
to belong to one whom he had branded a fool, he sent it 
back unopened. Hard by the chateau is a protestant church, 
now unoccupied, which once bore the inscription, “Deo 
erexit Voltairea striking specimen of the usual inconsis- 
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tency of infidels. Had he been asked the reason why he 
built the church, he would probably have alleged in his jus¬ 
tification, that, as a political engine, Christianity might be 
useful: and yet it was one of the main efforts of his life to 
write down Christianity, and consequently to destroy even its 
political influence. 

I visited this place, so consecrated to the feelings of the 
French, rather with disgust than with enjoyment. I cannot 
respect the man who was at once the professed friend and 
advocate of liberty, and the flatterer of every t)rrant in Eu¬ 
rope—the philosopher who was too purely intellectual to be¬ 
lieve the vulgar truths of Christianity, only because he was 
too grossly sensual to live according to its holy precepts—the 
])oet who composed the Henriade, and really considered it an 
epic—the historian who wrote romances under the name of 
history—the critic who reviled our unrivalled Shakspeare, 
and vilified the glorious effusions of the Italian muse. In¬ 
genuity and wit and fluency and even eloquence cannot be 
denied him; init these are rendered more disgusting than 
even his ilefccts themselves by the mode in which they were 
abused, and the manifold mischiefs they have wrought. I 
felt at Fcrncy, not as if standing in the temple of genius, 
but as if I had penetrated into the obscene retreat of an em¬ 
bodied demon. 

On the last evening of my stay at Geneva I look a walk 
on tlie road to Ferney, and ascended an eminence on the 
left, not far from the latter place, for the purpose of enjoying 
the view which it presents at sunset Beneath my feet slept 
in tranquillity and beauty the blue waters of Lake Leman, 
fringed with luxuriant foliage, and bordered by delightful 
villas. The distant city, crowned with the tow'ers of its cathe¬ 
dral, spread itself along the shore—near at hand, ramparting 
the town, the bare and craggy sides of the great and little 
Saleve reflected back the rays of the still radiant sun—be¬ 
hind, range after range of loftier mountains, crossing each 
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other in every direction, presenting here an impassable bar¬ 
rier, and there retiring from each other and opening I6ug 
vistas to the eye, rose towering, one above another; the vast 
mass finally surmounted by the broad simimit of Mont 
Blanc, crowned with eternal snows, and whiter than the 
fleecy clouds with which 1 had so often seen it covered. 
Here I sat, contemplating tJiis scene of grandeur until the 
sun sunk in iny rear, behind the mountains of Jura, in a 
broad stream of glory, which attracted my attention (not¬ 
withstanding its ordinary occurrence) even from the Alps. 
Turning once more, what was my delight at perceiving the 
effect of light upon the distant and loftier landscape. It 
schemed a vision of the night, and no real scene; while all 
around me rested in shade, beyond a sea of glory mixed 
itself with heaven. Even as twilight gathered round me 
and sunk upon the valley, the reluctant day, loth to depart, 
still lingered upon the mountains, and tipped their summits 
with its roseate light. With the farewell of the sun, 1 also 
bade farewell to the summit of Mont Blanc, expecting on 
the morrow to leave his vicinity for ever. 
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LETTER XLTII. 

LAUSANNE-AVENCHB-LAKE HORAT-SWISS MONtJMENTS-CANTON OF 
BERNE—BEAUTY OP THE COUNTRY—COSTUME—THE JUNGFRAU-Cmr 
OF BEENE—HINOELBANK—LUXURY OF THE INNS—CANTON OP LU¬ 
CERNE-COSTUME-LAKE AND TILLAGE OF BEMPACH. 

I LEFT Geneva on the ninth of July, by the steamboat 
for Lausanne. The sky again was overcast. Indeed, of the 
three weeks that 1 have already been in Switzerland, not 
more than five days have been pleasant, and not more than 
two entirely clear. Touching at Nyon, Coppet, and other 
villages delightfully situated on the borders of the lake, we 
arrived in about five hours at Ouchy, which may be called 
the port of Lausanne. I regretted that I could not pursue 
the voyage to Villeneuve, as the lake is infinitely more pic¬ 
turesque in this part of the passage. I was obliged, how¬ 
ever, to content myself with a view of the romantic moun¬ 
tains which in this part descend much nearer the lake, ai^d 
to contemplate, without visiting, the scarce visible towers of 
Chillon, consecrated as they are by one of the noblest efforts 
of the muse of Byron. Lausanne is seated about half a 
mile above the lake, on the side of a steep hill, and com¬ 
mands of course a most delightful prospect. It is surrounded 
by a multitude of pleasant country houses, inhabited chiefiy, 
I was told, by foreigners. There was no temptation, in such 
weather, to pause even on the beauties of Lausanne. I 
therefore took the road to Berne, and slept at Milden, a small 
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village five leagues distant, containing nothing at all remark¬ 
able. The road the next day led through a delightful 
country, but scarcely such an one as I was prepared to ex¬ 
pect in Switzerland. Not a mountain was to be seen, except 
the low level chain of Jura in the distance. Sloping hills 
and long extended meadows, beautifully wooded and richly 
cultivated, met the eye on every side. 

A ride of four and a half leagues brought us to Avenche, 
the Aventicum of the Romans, where 1 hailed again, as in 
Italy, displaced friezes and ruined walls : Uie monuments, 
even in this remote region, of the wide extended splendor 
and universal domination of the ancient masters of the 
world. Before arriving at Avenche, we came upon the bor¬ 
ders of lake Morat, whose banks we pursued a league and a 
half further to the village of the same name, situated imme¬ 
diately on its bank. This lake is about six miles long by 
two broad, and is surrounded on all sides by gentle emi¬ 
nences. The ridge of Vuilly, which separates it from the 
lake of Neuchfitel, and is beautifully cultivated, affords, u{K)n 
the west, a delightful object, while above it, in the back 
ground, rise the mountains on the other side of the last- 
named lake. The scene is not only pleasing in itself, but is 
endeared by the recollection of the noble struggle which 
took place upon its banks against an invading tyrant. It 
was here that Charles the Bold, after having uselessly be¬ 
sieged the neighboring town, was encountered by a band of 
patriots, few in number, but strong in mountain hardihood, 
a righteous cause, and the just aid of heaven. It was here 
that the mailed host of Burgundy were routed by a compa¬ 
ratively unarmed peasantry, and driven backward in confu¬ 
sion into the very waters of the lake. Thus ever may op¬ 
pression meet with its reward ! A people determined to be 
free, a people fighting for their altars and their hearths, can¬ 
not be subdued. The place of the battle was formerly 
marked by an ossuary, forty-four feet long by fourteen wide, 
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in which were collected, in 1765, (nearly three hundred years 
aftt\r the battle,) the bones of the slain. This depository 
was destroyed by the French in 1798. On the same plat¬ 
form, on the very brink of the lake, on the edge of a steep 
bank, perhaps twenty feet in height, has since been erected 
a lofty stone obelisk, with an inscription to remind the mo¬ 
dern and somewhat degenerate Swiss of the courage and 
patriotism of their ancestors. The ancient walls of Morat 
still remain, converted however at present to the peaceful 
use of forming the rear w'alls of houses. The antique cas¬ 
tle is the residence of tlie prefect. In the promenade with¬ 
out it is a venerable tree sedulously guarded, said to have 
been planted on the very day of victory. Granson, where 
the Duke of Burgundy encountered a second and still more 
terrible overthrow, is situated on the neighboring lake of 
Neuchatel, but at its southern extremity. Morat is an angle 
of the canton of Fribourg, several strange projections of 
which had before crossed our route from Lausanne through 
the canton de Vaud. 

About a league from Morat we entered the canton of Berne, 
still the largest and richest of the confederacy. It formerly 
included the Canton de Vaud and that of Argovie. The 
division has been made only since the invasion of the French. 
I have never seen a country more beautifully cultivated, and 
to all appearance more susceptible of cultivation, than the 
whole of the canton of Berne through which I have passed. 
I judge this, not merely from the appearance of the fields, 
but from that of the farm houses, which are enormous in 
size, and in neat and flourishing condition. They contain, 
under the same roof, barn, stable, granary, and dwelling 
house. They are generally two stories high, with an addi¬ 
tional story or two above the long projecting eaves, the 
windows of which are inserted in the roof, which is very 
steep, and is generally composed of two, and sometimes of 
three stages. The better soil are built of stone, plastered 
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white, and roofed with til^ and are not unfrequently gar¬ 
nished with blinds and long balconies or piazzas. In Beme, 
also, the costume of the females, which had hitherto been 
somewhat doubtful, became decided. It is composed of a 
black velvet cap, fitted on the crown, and furnished at each 
side with long wings, shaped like a butterfly’s, made of a 
stiff and very coarse kind of black lace. The hair is combed 
smooth in front, and braided into two long tails behind, with 
which mingle two or three streamers of black ribbon depend¬ 
ent from the cap. To the head-dress succeeds a black velvet 
spencer, without sleeves, curiously garnished, with steel or 
silver chains. The white sleeves of the under garment are 
very loose, like those of a modern belle, and descend about 
half way to the elbow. The rest of the arm is covered by 
a tight blue worsted glove. The petticoat is of a coarse blue 
woollen stuff, edged A^ith red, and is generally covered by 
an apron. Such is the costume worn by aU the peasants, 
and the lower ranks in the cities themselves. Shortly before 
arriving at Berne, we came in view of the Alps of the Ober- 
land, rising far in the distance, the beautiful white summit 
of the Jungfrau, dominant above the surrounding horns, 
like Mont Blanc among his Aiguilles. The Jungfrau is 
nearly thirteen thousand feet high, and was considered 
inaccessible until last year, when a peasant mounted to its 
summit. It has since, I believe, been ascended by several 
travelling fools. At the distance firom which I beheld them, 
mixed as they were with vapor, Jungfrau and its satellites 
seemed like bright clouds piled up far above the horizon. I 
regretted that I could not approach them more nearly, as 
the Oberland is said to be the most picturesque part of Swit¬ 
zerland. But 1 had not time, and was really discouraged 
by the extraordinary wetness of the season. 

Berne is delightfully seated among verdant hills, and may 
be said to. be embowered in noble forest trees, which flank 
its roads and adorn its numerous public walks, with a rich- 
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ness of foliage rarely witnessed. It is one of the capitals of 
Switzerland, that is to say, one of the places where the diet 
meets. It was assembled when I passed, but its discussions 
are not public—a very anti-republican regulation. The two 
others arc Lucerne and Zurich. If Geneva be the seat of 
Swiss literature, Berne is the residence of Swiss luxury. It 
is certainly, for its size, one of the neatest and best built 
towns of Europe. Its streets are broad and well paved, and 
many of them lined on both sides with porticos, whose low 
arches and clumsy piles, however, cannot l)e compared witli 
the airy arcades and graceful colonnades of Italy. Its cathe¬ 
dral is a large Saxon Gothic ctlifice, exceedingly imposing 
from its massiveness. The promenade l>eside it commands 
a beautifully contrasted view of a little river and a romantic 
dell below your feet, and lofty mountains in the distance. 
The town contains about eighteen thousand inhabitants. It 
is seated amidst a jiaradise, and is surrounded by delightful 
villas. 

From Berne to Hindclbank i.s a distance of alxtut four 
leagues. The latter is an inconsiderable village, the church 
of which, however, is interesting from a monument it con¬ 
tains to the memory of Madame Laughans, the wife of a 
former pastor of the place. She was the most beautiful 
woman of her day, and died in giving birth to a child who 
perished with her. Her hiislmnd was inconsolable for her 
loss. It happened at the time that de Nahl, a celebrated 
Prussian sculptor, came hither to execute a monument for 
the father of one of the principal inhabitants of the district. 
He took up his abode at the pastor’s house. Affected by the 
grief of his host, he conceived the idea of presenting him 
with a memorial of her whom the bereaved husband had 
loved so fondly. The monument is as interest,ing as the 
circumstances under which it was erected. Its idea was 
suggested by the season at which the wife and mother died. 
She breathed her last on Easter eve. She is represented 
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beneath llie floor t>f the church, (which is opened to aflbrd 
you a view of the interior,) in the act of rising from the 
grave with her inflint at her side. The flat stone which is 
supposed to have covered her, is rent asunder iii an une({ual 
fracture, as if by the shock of the last trumpet. Its parts 
are lifted so as to reveal her still recumbent form. Her head 
is raised, and with one arm she is pushing the stone from 
above her. Her countenance glows with ecstasy. The 
whole work is so strongly conceived, and executed with so 
much verisimilitude, that when the floor is Ufted to give you 
a view of the monument, the effect upon your nerves is 
startUng, the appeal to your imagination, thrilling and sult- 
limc. It is wrought in a very fine soft stone, tlie greyish 
hue of which accords admirably with the solemnity of tlie 
subject. 

Proceeding hence through a richly cultivated country, 
wkh still no mountains in sight but the Jura, I passed (be 
night at a lonely inn, between Arbourg and Soffingen, and 
found to my surprise, accommodations and luxuries equal to 
those of Berne and Geneva, or in other words, equal to any 
in the world. The inns of Switzerland, in general, are 
wonderful, considering the nature of the country, and the 
short time during which travelling prevails. The next 
morning early I entered the Catholic Canton of Lucerne. It 
is a very common and a very true remark, that the difference 
between the catholic and protestant cantons is striking even 
t»the dullest observer. The houses in the former, less neat 
originally, are more out of repair; the inclosures are in 
worse order, the inhabitants worse clad. The female cos¬ 
tume, however, is more gay than that of Berne, though 
similar to it. Instead of the cap, is substituted a large flat 
hat, black or white, of straw or beaver, with a little round 
eminence for a crown, and ornamented on the top with 
flowers and various colored ribbons. The jacket and petti¬ 
coat are not of a uniform color. The former is fringed at the 
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bottom with a rainbow, and the latter is clipped as high as 
the^ middle of tlie calf. To do the modern young ladies, 
however, justice, they have improved in this respect upon 
their grandams, many of whom 1 saw straddling along with 
petticoats elevated very n^rly to the knee. Dependent 
from the neck is seen universally a paltry picture, set in 
some shining metal, suspended by a chain. A ride of three 
hours brought me to Sursee, near the lake of Sempach, 
about half a league distant from Buttisholz, celebrated in 
Sir Walter Scott’s late novel, Anne of Geierstein. Coasting 
the lake, I saw op}K)site, the little red village of Sempach, 
renowned as the site of a victory of more importance than 
that of Buttisholz. It was gained in 1386, over Duke Leo¬ 
pold of Austria. It was, I think, at the battle of Sempach 
that a feat of heroism %vas {performed, which equals the 
devotion of the Decii. The Swiss, finding it impossible to 
break through the serried lances of the men at arms, and 
thus to attack them with their shorter weapons, one of their 
leaders rushed upon the line, and gathering a number of 
spears in his arms, assisted to fix them in his own naked 
breast., thus opening the path of death to liimself, but of 
victory to his countrymen. 'I'he name of this hero was 
Arnold Winkclried. In the neighborhood of Lucerne, the 
country loses its undulating surface, and swells into abrupt 
and broken, though still verdant lulls, surmounted by the 
craggy sides and cloud-capped summit of Mount Pilate, 
which rises to the height of more than seven thousand tot 
above the level of the ocean, and more than five thousand 
seven hundred above the lake on which Lucerne is situated. 
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LETTER XLVIII. 

LUCERNE AND ITS NEIGHBORING MOUNTAIN!?—LAKE OF WALDTSTEITEN- 
CRANDEUR OF THE SCENERY—HISTORICAL ASROfRATIONS—MOUNT PI¬ 
LATE—ASCENT OF THE RIGHI—PROSPECT FROM ITS SUMMIT—SUNRISE 
AMONG THE ALPS—CANTON OF ZUG—LAKE AND CITY OF ZURICH—TIIF. 
RUINE-FALL. 

If it be impossible, as is certainly the case, ever ailcquafely 
to descrilie the charms of nature, in what terms shall 1 s|ieak 
of Lucerne, its lake and mountains? Langunjfe would 
attompt in vain to expres.s that beauty and sublimity of 
scenery, upon which the enamored memory dwells, and will 
dwell for ever, with fond remembrance. To assist, however, 
in the preservation of the record, I have endeavoured to note 
down some few brief hints. The city of laicerne is well 
built, and surrounded with delightful villas. Its situation, 
however, lends it its greatest charm. Seated at the head of 
the lake of Waldtsletten, otherwise called the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, it mmmands on one side a near view of 
Mount Pilate, and on the other of Mount Righi. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the effect of these two emi¬ 
nences. The former is composed, in its higher regions, 
entirely of rocks, thrown into forms the most savage and 
abrupt, and terminating in a multitude of pointed summits, 
which pierce the very clouds. Upon these gloomy (xiints 
clouds and darkness almost continually rest. It appears 
indeed an appropriate residence for the disturbed spirit of 
the prefect of .Tudeii, who, according to the tradition of the 
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country, after his banishment into Gaul, drowned himself 
in tlje lake upon the mountain top. The Righi, on the 
contrary, is covered to the very summit with a rich velvet 
verdure, and presents an outline gentle, varied, graceful, 
beyond itnagination. Between these advanced posts of the 
Alps oj>ens the long vista of the lake, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, which descend abruptly to its very bor¬ 
ders, and are here covered with herbage, and there capped 
with snow; in one place broad and majestic in form; in 
another, wild, pointed, savage, and sublime. In the distance, 
still above these nearer eminences, the view is closed by 
frozen summits mingling with the heavens. 

On the first evening of my arrival at Lucerne, as the day 
was not al)solutely stormy, and as I knew not what to expect 
upon the morrow, I resolved to make in part at least the 
lour of its celebrated lake. Setting out accordingly, about 
an hour and a half before sunset, 1 was rowed in full and 
constant view of the enchanting scene which I have de¬ 
scribed, towards the middle of the lake. Near the island of 
Altsladt the gresiter part of the noble expanse opened on 
my view. On the right the long gulf of Alpnach, with 
its precipitous and lofty mountains, its waters green as the 
herbage which adorns its Blum Alp to the very summit, 
spread its stiblime variety of color and of outline; in front 
lay the great body of the lake, stretching far towards the 
south, but closed apparently at no great distance by two 
descending mountains, above and beyond which rose, sun!- 
mit peering above summit, higher and yet higher eminences, 
crowned with eternal snows; on the left was seen the plea¬ 
sant bay of Kushnacht, commanded at one side, but at a 
retired distance, by its graceful Righi, bounded on the other 
by sloping banks covered with cultivated fields, and adorned 
at its extremity by the beautiful hamlet from which it de¬ 
rives its name; in the rear, the bay of Lucerne displayed a 
similar scone of soft and tranquil beauty. Kvery thing that 
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is deli^tful in variety of light and shade and ontline, every 
thing that is sublime in height and depth and distance, 
every thing that is charming in color, sweet in gradation, or 
striking in contrast, seems to have been united to constitute 
tlie lake of Waldstetten the most enchanting in the woi Id. 
As I advanced from tlic isle of Altstadt, ll c scene changed 
at every stroke of the oars, as if by magic, each new variety 
appearing more delightful than the last. At length in the 
middle of the lake the boatmen rested on their oars, and left 
me, without the disturbance of motion and sound, to calm 
and solitary musing. The transport of those moments, as 1 
seemed to inhale with every breath the essence of sublimity, 
of beauty, as I forgot myself, the world, and all but nature 
and nature’s God, is inexpressible, incommunicable. 

At my first movement from the trance in which I had 
been buried, one of the boatmen began to point out the 
mountains, and name them in their order. From this, how¬ 
ever, I derived but little advantage, as hard German words, 
pronomiced in a barbarous German dialect, conveyed to my 
ear no sound distinctly ailiculate. At length I managed to 
understand, that he had left the mountains and was indi¬ 
cating the direction of the cantons which surround the lake. 
Along the gulf of Alpnach lay the canton of Undeiwalden, 
that of Schweitz bordered on the bay of Kushnacht, and in 
the far south arose the mountains of Uri. The situation of 
the canton of Lucerne was sufficiently evident before. Here 
then was new subject for meditation. Before me lay the 
three forest cantons, the first to rise in the sacred cause of 
liberty, the first to unite against their common tyrant, the 
trifde germ of the free Helvetic confederacy. On the borders 
of this lake, amid the solitudes of GrutU, in the secrecy of 
night, was sworn that Sekweitzerbund, that daring oath, 
which bound to each other and their country, Werner of 
Schweitz, Walther of Uri, and Arnold of Underwedden, three 
of the noblest spirits of the earth. Here too was the scene 
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of the persecutions, the exploits, the revenge of the hero of 
Switzerland, her beloved and still cherished Tell. These 
Forest Cantons loo, alone preserved, on the last invasion of 
the French, the spirit of their ancestors. For a long time 
they resi.sted, with desperate determination, their interfering 
and innovating foe. With these inspiring recollections, with 
this sublime scenery, with their simple habits, they must 
cease to exist before they can cease to be free. It is impos¬ 
sible that any man can inhabit the borders of the lake of 
Waldstetten, and yet be a slave. The lofty untrodden emi¬ 
nences, the rushing irresistible torrents, the free winds, the 
driving clouds, would cry shame upon him. 

Before I was aware, as I sate thus musing, a change had 
tiiken place in the variable weather of the season. As 1 
looked again around me, a dark cloud had gathered on the 
summit of Mount Pilate, and spread even to the fast de¬ 
scending sun. A terrible blackness hung over the projecting 
clid's, and was condensed almost into sobdity in the yawning 
cavities. Even the smiling Righi had caught the gloom, 
which soon extended itself over all the late illuminated 
mountains. The lake had lost its verdant hue, and though 
still calm, was only for that cause the darker and more ter¬ 
rible. It was literally of the color of ink. The boatmen 
were looking with some anxiety around them, storms in this 
lake being sometimes very dangerous. I myself thought it 
expedient to return, as the boat was dat-bottomed, and com¬ 
posed literally of a few planks slightly nailed together. The 
storm, however, passed over with a short, but very heavy 
shower, attended by a wind which left the surface of the 
lake disturbed and bereft of all its beauty. In the heavens 
too was substituted, instead of the placid sunset which 1 had 
expected, a scene which, though sublime, was gloomy be¬ 
yond conception. Clouds and darkness rested on the sun’s 
departure. But still the vapors that crowned the summit of 
Mount Pilate were tinged with a lurid red, which, connected 
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with the supergtitions of the place, had something awful and 
almost preternatural in its deep and angry hues. The same 
color, but far more faintly, tinged the distant summits. 1 
have never seen a spectacle more terribly sombre and appal¬ 
ling. Conceive then my astonishment when, at ten o’clock 
in the evening, I looked from my window, which opened 
immediately upon the lake, and beheld tlic moon riding in 
the heavens in clear unclouded majesty. 1 need not describe 
the effect produced by the substitution of that pure wdiite 
light for the lurid hues which had preceded it. 'rhe lake 
was once more a mirror; once more the gracelul lliglii was 
in keeping with tire scene around. Again lire distant luoun- 
tains reared their snow-crowned heads, shaded oidy by the 
soft veil of moonlight. Even the savage Pilate shared the 
soothing inftuence of the queen of night, it seemed as if 
the disturbed spirit, condemned to wander in its fastnesses, 
had found a moment of repose, and looked almost w'ith 
pleasure ftom his prison upon a scene of so much tranquil 
beauty. 

The next morning commenced without a cloud, and 1 set 
out about six o’clock for the Righi. It is usual to wait until 
noon, in order to arrive at the top an hour or two before sun¬ 
set, but I was not willing to trust the treacherous weather of 
this extraordinary season. Accordingly I took boat for 
Weggis, which hes three or four miles further down the lake 
than I had been the evening before, at the very base of the 
Righi. Although the distance from Weggis to the summit 
is three leagues, by a path always ascending, I preferred to 
walk. In all excursions of this nature, this is indisputably 
the better mode. If you have a horse or mule,it necessarily 
occupies a great part of that attention which you would wish 
to devote to the scenery around. The road from Weggis 
upward is well worthy of undivided attention. It passes in 
constant view of the lake of Waldstetten, with its moun¬ 
tains, bays, and promontories, apparently changing their po- 
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^ion at every step, the beautiful green waters of the lake 
meanwhile reflecting the varied banks, and here and there 
disturbed by the oars of a passing boat, or cM-namented with 
a distant sail As you advance, the shifting scene increases 
constantly in extent and sublimity, arresting your progress 
at every moment. But although I anticipated in the ascent, 

I will not do so in the narrative; since though such a scene 
never fatigues the eye, repetition in any description I can give 
must needs be tiresome. 

Arrived at length at the very summit, live thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the ocean, a scene burst uiwii 
iny view, which, though contemplated in parts before, had 
all the charm of novelty when thus presented in one slii- 
(lendous whole. Nor was novelty its only or grentest charm. 
An extent apparently unbounded, a world of mountiiins, 
valleys, rivers, lakes, an<l cities, presented itself at once to 
my astonished eye. I could not l<H)k upon such a scene 
without an emotion which awed my spirit, and arrested my 
very breath. I felt as if 1 had left the earth behind, and 
was gazing downward from some point far uji in the heaven.s, 
upon one half of the distant planet. N>'vcr, if ihe dLsem- 
IxKliod spirit mounts in the direction which we cull upward; 
never, if it still sees material things, never can it enjoy as it 
leaves this world, a spectacle more noble or more lieautifnl. 
In the north, faintly defined on the horizon, arose the moun¬ 
tains of the Black Forest, and the still more distant Vosges; 
in the west the even chain of Jura; and in the south and ' 
east an ocean of snow-covered Alps, distinctly visible, save 
for some floating clouds which still obscured the highest and 
most distant of the chain. Within this circular barrier were 
seen inclosed, cantons and provinces, five capitals, and twelve 
lakes. 

At the very base of the mountain, converting it almost 
into an island, wra'e spread the classic and picturesque 
Waldstetten, Sarnen placed like a basin in the mountains, 
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the now diminished Lowerz, and the broad irregular expanse 
of Zug. It will be readily believed, that my eye was never 
tired of contemplating their manifold beauties. The first 
was seen in four or five different portions as it wound among 
the Alps, now distinctly visible, and now concealed by moun¬ 
tain promontories, adorned at the extremities of its two open 
branches, by the towns of Lucerne and Kushnacht. The 
second rested in the shade of its surrounding eminences, a 
cool and placid mirror. The third seated in a broader open¬ 
ing, presented a melancholy spectacle; one half of its former 
surface is now covered with earth and rocks, among which 
only inconsiderable pools remain. Before the year 1806, 
this valley and the borders of this lake, are described as 
having been another Paradise. The villages of Goldan, of 
Lowerz, of Rothen, and of Businque, sheltered there Imneath 
their modest nxtfs, a people of primitive simplicity, happy in 
the bosom of their country, content witli the inheritance of 
their fathers. But on the second of Scptemlier of that 
memorable year, a large portion of the mountain of Ross- 
berg, which bounds the valley on the north, detached itself 
from the summit, and rolling downward, gathering strength 
as it descended, buried in one universal ruin these unfortu¬ 
nate hamlets. The wretched inhabitants, though the fall 
occurred at five in the afternoon, had not time to escape. 
Scarcely two hundred, robbed by one fell swoop of family 
and friends, and means of subsistence, preserved alone their 
"miserable lives. Invading the domains of the lake, the 
fallen mountain took and still holds possession of one half 
of its basin. Its course is still visible, a broad torrent of bare 
earth, stones, and enormous rocks. On the opposite side of 
the lake, but elevated considerably above it, is seen the town 
of Schweitz, the capital of the Canton of the same name. 
The lake of Zug on the north, lay immediately below my 
feet, the Righi descending almost precipitously into it, and 
presented perhaps the most beautiful spectacle of all. It is 
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about twelve miles long by three wide, and is surrounded 
by banks always verdant; in the south, lofty and steep, save 
where the town of Ardt is scaled at the commencement of 
the valley to which it gives name; in the north, gently 
sloping, and adorned with numerous villages, among which 
Zug, the capital, is easily distinguished by its superior size. 
But notwithstanding tlic beauty of its banks, it was the 
waters of the lake which chiefly attracted my attention. 
Calm and blue as the sky above, and in part covered with 
reflected clouds, they seemed another heaven extended be¬ 
neath my feet. The same cflcct was produced towards 
evening, in a different but still more striking manner, by 
some fleecy clouds which actually floated between me and 
the lake, and seemed indeed to reveal the expanse of ether 
through their broken intervals. I have said that I saw 
twelve lakes, and have named only four. Besides these, 
were seen in the northwest, the storied Sempach and its 
neighbor Eggolswyl, the long lines of Balldegg, and of 
Hallwyll; and near l.iiccrne the little Zee of Roth ; in the 
norlheasl, the liikf* of yEgeri, two diflerent fwrtions of that 
of Zurich, and bc.yond a stripe of Pfeffikon. 'T'he larger of 
these lakes were as plainly visible as on a chart, and the 
rest were easily identified. 

But fiom this scene of wide exlende.<l Ireauty, of lakes and 
hills and towns and fertile fields, rny eye turned often to the 
subliiner mountains. A little north of east the mountains 
of Appenzcll roared their lofty heads, varying from six thou-' 
sand to eight thousand feet in height. iSouth of the same 
point, the broad Hole-Glarnisch and the pointed Hansstok, 
from eight to nine thousand feet above the sea, marked the 
canton Claris. Further, in a similar direction, Kistenberg 
and Dodi, ten thousand four hundred and eleven thousand 
feet in height, indicated the boundaries of Uri; and not far 
off the double crested Scheerhorn, the Bristenstock, the 
Blakensfoek and Rothstock, the canton of Soleure. Imme- 
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(^iately in tlie houUi the luuuntaiiiH of Eiigiebcrg rose from 
eight to ten thousand feet, and a little westward Tittlis low¬ 
ered supreme almost eleven thousand feet among the Alps 
of Undenvalden. A few points westward from the Tittlis, 
commenced the range of Oberland, higher than all the rest, 
but now unfortunately concealed in part by clouds. A little 
south of east, Mount Pilate closed the amphitheatre, a senti¬ 
nel advanced in front of the corps of Alpine giants. 1 have 
named only the most distant, and of those the highest sum¬ 
mits. These were connected by eminences scarcely lower, 
bounding the horizon, covered alike with everlasting snow. 
On this side too, arose still other mountains, in many a lofty 
range, and forms and hues as varied as their denominations 
and their size. 

In full view of this splendid scene, I spent ahuost the whole 
day. It was varied in its progress by alternate clouds and 
sunshine, producing every various eliect of light and shade 
upon the world below, and in the afternoon, by a slight 
shower of rain, which gave occasion to one of the most 
splendid phenomena tliat 1 have ever witnessed. It was 
nothing more than a rainbow; but it was a rainbow reclining 
with all its glorious transparent hues against the bright 
whiteness of snow-covered Alps. The sun set as usual, in 
clouds, yet spread a color of iuelTable delicacy and lieauty 
over the lofty summits of the mountains. As twilight drew 
onward, a peasant of Schweitz placed himself in our vici¬ 
nity, and after preluding on his Alpenhorn (a long instru¬ 
ment made of thin stripes of wood covered witli bark, and 
resembling in form a bugle) sung the Kanz de Vaches, that 
celebrated song once forbidden at Paris, because it led tlie 
Swiss guards to desert, so forcibly did it recall to them the 
remembrance of their country. It is a wild and melancholy 
melody, sung in a preternaturally high key, and from its 
appropriateness to the scene and time, affected me strongly. 
Between every verse the musician blew the air with consi- 
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derable nkill. The moon shone out at night witti unclouded 
brilliance. A spectacle more majestic, more coldly, palely, 
purely beautiful, the eye has never gazed on. The usual 
softening effect of moonlight was not felt—the landscape 
was too distant and too bold. A sublime obscurity, a stern 
severity, were the characteristics of the scene. 

Though I retired quite late to rest, 1 was roused at half¬ 
past three in the morning, to witness the effect of sunrise. 
The sky was cloudless; the air was cold and transparent as 
that of winter. In the east a long stripe of gold was visible 
even at this early hour. The mist lay calmly on the bosoms 
of some of the most distant lakes, and marked with fleecy 
whiteness the course of the long winding Reuss. Deep 
shade still hung upon the valley, while the snow-clad 
mountains already began to catch the hues of dawn. Supe¬ 
rior among them rose in the southwest, at length without a 
cloud, the chain of Oberland, one of the highest in Switzer¬ 
land, presenting the Finsteraarhorn, (twelve thousand two 
hundred and tliirty-four feet above the level of the sea,) the 
Shrekhorn and the Wetterhorn, (twelve thousand five hun¬ 
dred and sixty, and eleven thousand four hundred and fifty 
feet,) the double Eiger (twelve thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, and twelve thousand two hundred and ten,) and 
the Jungfrau (tAvelve thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two,) all in a connected range, stupendous even in distance, 
and seeming to support the arching heavens. A richer and 
yet richer glow was gradually spread from top to top, ex¬ 
changed at last for golden light, as the sun displayed his 
broad and glorious orb to shine upon a scene well worthy of 
his beams. The mountains seemed to fling darkness behind 
them, like a mantle, which floated in their rear, in many a 
careless fold and break of shadow ; the mist, waving with 
the gentle breath of morning, appeared to bow its head in 
salutation to the lord of light; while many a pilgrim, with 
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iron-fihcKl staff and long floating garments, stood silent, 
offering his homage on this lofty altar of nature and of God. 
Descending the mountain to Kuslmacht, I passed upon the 
way a rustic chapel erected on the spot where Tell assassi¬ 
nated Gesler, and by that a(;t injured, to my mind, his fame, 
both as a hero and a patriot. 

At Kushnacht I again embarked for laicerne. From 
thence, the same day, 1 j»rocceded to Zurich, through the 
canton of Zug, flnding nothing remarkable upon the way, 
except the bad roads and the flue cultivation of this small 
canton. As I arrived, however, at the summit of tlie lofty 
sloping bank, which surrounds on every side the lake of 
Zurich, a scene of smihng beauty burst upon my view, in 
admirable contrast with the sublhnity of the lake of Wald- 
stetten. Tire lake itself, with a lengtii of nearly tliirty miles, 
is not generally more than a mile and a half in width, pre¬ 
senting rather the appearance of a noble and majestic river. 
Its banks, though almost mminlainons in height, ai'e sloping, 
and most richly cultivated, and luxuriantly productive. 
Along the shore, or half way up the eminences, are crowded 
cheerful villages, each with its neat appropriate spire. The 
road is lined with palace farm-houses, arvl large ornamented 
villas. As I struck the lake below Horgan, 1 rode for two 
or three hours along its Iwrders, gradually descending from 
time to time before I arrived at Zurich, which is beautifully 
seated at the northern extremity. I scarcely remember a 
ride more communicative of pure and tranquil pleasure, of 
the satisfaction arising from a view of the choicest of heaven’s 
gifts enjoyed by a prosperous and happy people, than this 
very one. Zurich is, in parts, well built, though not equal 
to Berne in this respect, and contains nothing to interest a 
stranger. It has eleven thousand inhabitants, and is mani¬ 
festly very active and thriving. 

From Zurich I went to Schaffhausen, through an unin* 
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teresting country, to visit the Rhine-fall, the most celebrated 
cascade in Europj. I must, for once, confess chagrin and 
disappointment. The Rhine, it is true, is here perhaps two 
hundred yards in width, and rolls along a mighty mass of 
waters. The descent, too, is said to be eighty feet; but this 
must include the rapid above the fall, as well as the various 
precipices, from one to another of which it leaps in its de¬ 
scent. There is no unbroken majestic sheet, just fringed 
with white, and bursting into foam below. All is here, from 
the topmost edge, confusion and foam. This, it is true, pro¬ 
duces its eflect on the spectator, particularly when view'ed 
from the Zurich side, wdietc you are able to descend into 
the very spray of the cataract. There, as you stand with 
the water dashing and rainltows shining around you, the 
stream rushes along as if it would inevitably overwhelm 
you, with a rapidity that dazzles your eyes, and a roar that 
confounds your sense of hearing, piling itself here into a 
pyramid of boiling foam, and there plunging headlong in an 
unchecked torrent, throwing upward from below whole 
clouds of fleecy vapor, which serve as a rich veil for the 
diamond drops thrown out in the descent, and illuminated 
by the opposite sun. The fall is divided by tliree tall rocks, 
the remnants, it would appear, of a former higher precipice, 
which produce a picturesque effect. The banks, however, 
and all other surrounding objects are quite tame. The view 
of tliese falls by moonlight is unquestionably fine. Their 
peculiar continuity of foam is admirably adapted to receive 
the white rays of the planet of the night; yet, with all the 
additional effect derived from her beams, disappointment was 
the prevalent feeling of my mind. 

These falls, though much inferior in beauty to those of 
Trenton, reminded me, nevertheless, of the scenery of my 
native land. It requires indeed but a slight coincidence to 
bring vividly and affectingly to the mind of the sojourner 
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in foreign climes, the delicious Uioughl of his own distant 
home— 


“ With eagy force it opens all the eclls 
Whore memoiy slept.” 


Absence for months, or even years, but consecrates the 
beloved object, and the intervention of seas and mountains 
only brings it nearer to the heart 
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FROM THE JOURNAi. OF A TOUR THROUGH 

FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SCOTLAND, 

IN THE YEARS 1828, 1839, AND 1830. 


It wax the original intention of the editor to publish the entire journal of 
the writer’s travels in Europe; but it was found that this plan would render 
the work too voluminous. The space occupied by the Tour through Italy 
and Switzerland has obliged the editor to pass over the cotmtries upon the 
Rhine and the Netherlands altogether, and limited him in his selections from 
the remainder of the journal to a few extracts descriptive of scenes and distin¬ 
guished personages in France, England, and Scotland. He is aware that the 
introduction of these extracts in this place breaks in upon the geographical 
and chronological order of the journal, inasmuch as the writer went immedi¬ 
ately from the United States to France, visiting Italy and Switzerland after¬ 
wards, and thenec passing down the Rliine and through the Netherlands to 
Great Britain. As, however, the account of the journey through Italy and 
Switzerland has been published entire^ it was thought proper to place it by 
itself, and to throw together such jiorUons as were taken from the remainder 
of the journal; which, being merely detached passages, without any necessary 
connection, can lose nothing, it was thought, by such an arrangement. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN. 

On arriving at Rouen, I went immediately from my hotel 
to view the cathedral by moonlight. After walking about a 
quarter of a mile we came suddenly upon the square on 
which the cathedral fronts. To communicate the impression 
made upon my transatlantic feelings, by the first view of 
VOL. II. 23 
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this vast Gothic edihcc, is utterly iin{K)ssible. Astonishment 
and awe absolutely hxctl iny fcMitsteps to the earth. Its 
great extent, its lofty height, it variety of light and shade, 
its richness of ornament, the hundreds of sculptured saints, 
who looked down from the niches in which they had stood 
for ages, were of themselves sufficient to excite the deepest 
emotions in a stranger just arrived from the new world. 
But when to this were added the associations which be¬ 
long to this venerable pile; the remembrance that its vault¬ 
ed arches had echoed with the mailed tread of Richard and 
his knights', nay, that the lion-heart lay actually buried 
beneath its marble pavement—^it surely was enough to 
plunge the soul into a trance of absorbing recollections. I 
walked in a dream around the exterior of the building, 
finding new matter for astonishment at every step, in the 
multitude of towers of various shape and size, of buttresses, 
and pinnacles, and windows, illuminated by the pale rays of 
the moon, and adorned with the richest profusion of sculp¬ 
ture. Having passed around three sides of the church, 
we came at length to the fourth, which presented for a con¬ 
siderable distance only a dead wall, until, arriving at an 
arched gateway, we were admitted into a narrow court 
which was terminated by the great door of the transept. 
The court was shaded from the moon by the body of the 
church, and there was nothing to interrupt the gloomy 
silence of the scene. 1 was actually afraid to enter. Sud¬ 
denly a bell tolled out from a neighbouring tower, with a 
deep solemnity of tone, such as T had never heard before. 
I was so far transported that I alrao.st expected to behold 
the gates expand, and some proces.sion of the olden time 
issue into the open air. The illusion, however, was a 
brief one. The toiling of the bell proved to be only the 
strikmg of the clock, and with that every-day or rather 
every-hour idea, the romance of the scene vanished. I 
returned to my hotel, and retired to rest only to dream of 
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monks and knights in the aisles and portals of a Gothic 
pile. 

On the next morning I returned, you may be sure, with 
eagerness to renew and to suhst antiate my first impressions. 
Shall I confess, that though still delighted, I was disap¬ 
pointed ? You will be convinced of this when I inform you 
that 1 began almost immediately to measure distances by 
the eye, and to examine things in detail. The fa 9 ade of 
the church I should judge to be about one hundred and 
seventy feet in l>readth, the main building one hundred and 
forty, and one of the towers one hundred and sixty, and 
the other one hundred and eighty feet in height. The 
towers are dissimilar in sba])c as well as height. The higher 
was formerly terminated by a wooden fleche or arrow, which 
was consumed by lightning three or four years since, im¬ 
proving, it is said, the appearance of the building by its fall. 
Besides the towers, the front is garnished with a number of 
smaller pinnacles and spires, of beautiful shajre and exquisite 
workmanshi|). There are three doors which binge against 
the inside of the wall, thus lea\ing an exterior vault about 
four feet wide, of the whole thickness of the wall, the surface 
of which shelving outwards, is covered with tlie richest orna¬ 
ments. The main d<x>r is, I sup|X)sc, almut forty feet in 
height. This will serve to give you some general idea of this 
magnificent faqade; but to ilescrilre its details is impossible. 
Range succeeds to range of sculptured saints, even to the 
top of the highest tower; the monsters of heraldry occupy 
every vacant space, and the rich mouldings of Gothic archi¬ 
tecture are crowded into every crevice. 

Upon entering you receive a new impression, more grand 
and touching than the former, though more calm, because 
not so unexpected. Place yourself, if you would follow me 
in my survey, just within the great door of the cathedral, 
and look down through nave and choir, between ranges of 
clustered columns ten feet in diameter, for a distance of four 
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hundred feet, the space Ixstwcen the ranp^es of columns Iwing 
not more than forty feet in width, and the vault alK)ve your 
head at least one hundretl and (wenty feet in height, Ad¬ 
vance next to the choir, and l>end in saddened and romantic 
recollection over the stone which covers the heart of Richard, 
or the spot where the bones of his brother Henry lie en¬ 
tombed. Proceed a little further, and passing the grand 
altar, pause a moment to peruse the brief inscription which 
marks the burial-place of Shakspcare’s John of Lancaster, 
the brother of Prince Hal, the warrior duke of Bedford. 
Leaving the choir behind, move onward to the chapel in its 
rear, and contemplate on one side a monument to two 
cardinals d’Amboise, within a niche of which they arc 
represented at full-length, kneeling in their robes, and on 
the other the tomb of some ancient noble, who prances 
above upon his gallant war-horse, clad in complete armor, 
and lies below with helmet doiTed, and extended on his 
back, in the helpless attitude of death. Alas! to him, 
fame is indeed nothing but a scutcheon: his feats in arms, 
his high-souled chivalry, his manly prowe^, the very name 
and beauty of his lady-love, are all forgotten. Nothing now 
remains but a monument which has begun long since to 
crumble. Turning upon your steps, you may next walk 
along the gloomy aisle, and look occasionally into its se¬ 
cluded chapels. The pictures are not much worthy your 
attention; but the painted windows are indeed strange, bril¬ 
liant, and imposing. They appear to me an essential of 
Gothic architecture. This alone can produce that dim 
religious light, broken here and there by a rainiww glory, 
which unites at once the utmost richness with the sternest 
solemnity. 
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FRENCH PHILOSOPHERS. 

It was? one of my first obiects in Paris, to see and bear 
some of those great literary and scientific men, who arc filling 
the world with their renown. As a primary step, I presented 
my.self at the Sorbonne, where many of the principal lectures 
arc delivered, to obtain a card of admission. Nothing more 
was ncce sary than my signature on the ticket and in the 
reg.stv-r of the institution. This admitted to the academy 
of sciences and to that of letters. There are also lectures at 
the cellege of Frana;, the school of mines, and the Jardin 
du Roi, which are all thrown open in the same unreserved 
and liberal manner. The professors are pensioned by the 
king for the delight and instruction of the world. 

The first lecture which I attended was one by M. Cousin, 
the second of a course on the philosophy of tire eighteenth 
century. It was to be delivered in the hall of the Sorbonne. 
Understanding that, he was one of tltc most popular lecturers 
in Pans, I went thither an hour before the time, and found 
the room, though large enough to extutain from one thousand 
five hundred to two thousand j)ersous, already so thronged 
that 1 thought myself happy to obtain a scat near the door. 
It was curious to observe the habits of a French audience. 
Some were reading as (juietly as if at home, but the greater 

part engaged in the most active use of tongue and eye. 

% 

The room was filled w’ith incessant and loud cries, of which 
1 could not at first ascertain the meaning. At length, how¬ 
ever, I perceived that they jnoc^eeded from persons who had 
retained seats vociferating the names of their friends, and 
from individuals in search of accommodation calling to their 
acquaintance in order to obtain it. Our American reserve 
would scarcely relish this proclamation of a name; nor would 
our American notions of the “ rights of things and persons" 
(termit an individual to retain more room than he could 
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occupy himself. The lecturer was received on his appear¬ 
ance with a loud burst of applause, which wms succeeded by 
a breathless silence. The French applaud on every occasion 
except, I believe, in church; and on the other hand, maintain 
a profound stillness in the intervals of exclamation. This 
is carried so far, that all coughing^, moving, <fec. take place 
in tlie pauses of the orator, instead of being scattered over 
the whole time of the discourse. A Frenchman will not 
even sneeze unseasonably. But to return. The lecturer on 
the present occasion, M. Coussin, is a tall, thin man, about 
forty years of age. His face is long and dark, and of a 
melancholy and contemplative character. His eyes are 
large and exceedingly expressive. He was dressed in the 
ordinary habit of a gentleman; and delivered his lecture, 
standing in an easy and digniiied posture. Though his 
subject was of an abstract nature, he spoke extempore with 
uninterrupted fluency. His manner approaches very near 
to one’s idea of inspiration. TJie whole man, liojul, eyes, 
hands, and body, as well as voice, seemed to be engaged, 
and tliat too, without the Ictist awkwardness or aifectiition. 
in the expression of his ideas. If at. any time he paused 
for a moment, you could perceive by the glowing eye, the 
thought burning within him, and could almost anticipate its 
general nature from the unconscious motions of liis hands. 
He commenced his lecture with some abstruse distinctions 
between religion and philo.sophy, assigning in general, in- 
^iration as the source of the one, and reflection of the other. 
He next proceeded to assert, that ndigion is profterly the 
cradle of philosophy; a fact which he illustrated at some 
length from the history of the east, of Egypt, and of Greece. 
At length he came to Christianity, which he asserted to be 
the last and best, the consummation of all religions, contain¬ 
ing whatever was purest in morals and most correct in 
theology, and adding the mysterious and elevating doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Son of God. This religion he 
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asserted to be the foundation of modern philosophy, a brief 
outline of the history of wlucb, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, he then gave. Thus having taken, 
in connection with the principle above stated, a general 
survey of all philosophy down to the period which constitutes 
the peculiar subject of his course, I never shall forget the 
animated dignity with which he made profession of his own 
belief in Christianity. Conscious that the majority of his 
brother savans, and perhaps of his audience, in heart, if not 
openly, would be inclined to sneer, and that his reputation 
as a philosopher and among philosophers, was at stake, he 
seemed to erect his (person, and elevate his voice, and expand 
each glowing feature, as if in noble defiance of expected 
obloquy. He is accused by his enemies of a tendency to the 
cxplodetl tenets of Plato; which means in reality, 1 suppose, 
a tendency to the spiritual and truly intellectual doctrines 
of revelation. His le.cfure lasted more than an hour and a 
half; and though it was in a foreign language, and required 
therefore the closer application on my part, my attention was 
not suffered to flag even for a moment. 

On the next day 1 accepted the invitation of a young 
physician to accompany him to a lecture of Broussais, one 
of the most distinguished of the French physicians, and the 
great rival and opponent of Cousin. Owing to his principles 
(he is a materialist) he has never been appointed to any 
chair of philosophy or medicine; but he is permitted to lecture 
to his pupils at the Val de Grace, a royal military hospital, 
of which he is superintendent. We found him a man of 
forty-five, with a figure and face whose massiveness might 
well serve to remind you of his system, though from his 
quick bright eye looked out a something which m^ht serve 
still better to refute it. The expression of his countenance 
was benevolent, and denoted remarkable activity of mind, 
though deficient, 1 thought, in the grave and deliberative 
character of wisdom. He commenced his lesson by a review 
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of ihe various patients in the hospital, their diseases, states, 
and treatment, which occupied about half an hour. He 
then took off his cap, which he had hitherto worn, and pro¬ 
ceeded to discuss a subject more abstruse and difficult, the 
afiections and passions of the human mind. As far as I 
could understand his system from a single lecture, it seemed 
to be, that our idetis, affections, and passions are produced 
altogether by impulses from without, which cerate upon 
the brain and nervous system; an old theory presented tm- 
der a more modern form, and with novel illustrations. The 
tendency of the system is plainly to sliow that facts do not 
justify the supposition of an immaterial soul. What these 
philosophers prove, however, even though their theory of 
nervous action be admitted, is beyond my power to discover. 
The true modiis operandi is, after all, a secret, towards 
which they approach very little nearer than the most igno¬ 
rant of men. Indeed they are further from the truth. For 
the latter has probably been taught by his “nurse and priest,” 
so much the object of philosophic derision, that his mind 
is spiritual and its operations naturally invisible. He has at 
least attained to that degree, beyond which Socrates himself 
did not aspire, “ to know that he knows nothing.” In the 
course of the lecture, the system of Gall was examined at 
some length. It was admitted that the intellectual character 
developes itself in the front, and the animal in the hinder 
part of the skull; but the system was pronounced visionary, 
inasmuch as it is impracticable to ascertain minute details 
and classify them by any methods of induction. Broussais 
deUvers himself sitting, and looks frequently upon his notes, 
which seem to contain only a few brief hints. He speaks 
fast, and with uncommon vehemence, using a great deal of 
gesticulation, and distorting his .features with every variety 
of grimace. 

The next opportunity which 1 enjoyed of seeing and 
hearing the distinguished men of Paris, was at the annual 
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meeting of the Geographical Society, held in an apartment 
of the Hotel de Ville. A ticket was sent me by the politeness 
of a friend. The sitting was ojrcued by an introductory 
address from the president of the society, Raron Cuvier. 
This distinguished man is of about the ordinary height, but 
his stature appears of unnatural l)rcad<li in consequence of 
the great quantity of clothing which he wears. His face is 
of an a(juiliue form, liis complexion and hair light, his mouth 
and eye.s large and expressive. He sustains at present, such 
i.s one of the bunlcns of distinction, an oppressive numl)er of 
olfices. He is a mcnilier of the council of state, chancellor 
of the universily of France, insjieclor of iUl religious deno¬ 
minations not Uoman catholic, (he is himself a protestant) 
superintendent of the Garden of Plants, and president or a 
member of a multitude of scientific, and literary societies. 
His address on the jrresent occasion w’as brief and appropriate, 
and delivered with great dignity. It was followed by the 
rcading of the minutes of the last annual meeting: next 
came the general rejrort of the transaction.s of the society lor 
the jKust year, and then a particular re|jort read l)y tht; Ilaron 
(Jomard, on the part of a coiTimittec up))ointod to investigate 
the claims of a French traveller, M. Caille, who has just 
K'turned from 'rimbuctoo. 'I'hc report stated that the com- 
inift«“e had a.scevtained the time of Caille’s departure from 
St. liouis, at the mouth of the river Senegtd, on his way up 
that river, and also the time of his arrival in Morocco with 
a caravan which had crossed the desert. They had exa¬ 
mined him in the knowledge of the Arabic language, which 
he professed to have used in his communications with the 
natives, and had found that he had spoke it with the impu¬ 
rities peculiar to the African barbarians. They had compared 
his drawings of the face of the countiy through which he 
was said to have passed, wnth the reports of others, and found 
them to be correct. On these grounds, the committee ad¬ 
judged to him the rewaid promised by the society. Of his 
VOL. 11. 24 
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residence at Timbuctoo, no details were given, except that 
he lived in a house near where Major Laing had resided, of 
whose untimely death he had brought aconfirmatory accormt. 
After the conclusion of the report, the president rose, and 
called for M. Caille, to whom he presented the diploma of 
the society. The traveller was received with a burst of ap¬ 
plause from the audience. He is a small, spare man, witli 
a very dark complexion, of the utmost simplicity of appear¬ 
ance. His profile is of the oval form of Henry Kirke White, 
and marked with traits of enthusiasm. There wns also 
present at the silting, apparently as a member, a young 
Turk, whom I understood to be the son of Ali Pacha, sent 
hither to study the sciences of Europe. He is about thirty, 
of a tall, stout figure, and slouching and awkw’ard in his 
movements. He was dressed in fidl costume. A rich shawd 
was rolled around his head in the form of a turban. He 
wore instead of a coat, a short, rich jacket, which fittfed 
closely to his shape; and instead of pantaloons, the loose, 
oriental drawers, gathered about half way between his knee 
and ankle. There are a number of young Turks here, sent 
to enjoy the advantages afforded in the way of education. 
In this respect Paris is indeed the centre of the world. Men 
of every nation crowd hither in search of knowdedge no less 
than in pursuit of pleasure. Even Madagascar is represented 
in the person of two of its young princes. Distinctions of 
color and of name are entirely disregarded. The avenues 
of learning are alike open to all. This is noble, and exhibits 
an attachment to the cause of science in general, and a regard 
for the welfare of the human race, at once liberal, manly, and 
glorious in its character, and conducive in more ways than 
one to the interests of the people by whom these exalted 
principles are cherished. “ The great nation,” as applied to 
themselves by the French, has been deemed a vainglorious 
title ; but when we look at their public institutions, and the 
spirit which directs them, we cannot but think it just. 
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As a further illustration of the liberality of the French 
institutions, behold me, an obscure American, on the morning 
succeeding the meeting of the geographical society, seated 
in the amphitheatre of chymistry at the Sorbonne, listening 
to the greatest chemist in the world, and feeling myself by 
the unbought courtesy of the great nation, as well entitled 
to be there us any of the audience. The lecturer was M. 
Thenard, and the subject the theory of combustion. I need 
not enter into any detail of the matter of the lecture, inas¬ 
much as it was the same that is adopted and taught in our 
own country. I shall confine myself therefore to externals. 
The amphitheatre is an oblong a|)artment, in the centre of 
one of the sides of which is the place of the lecturer. Around 
this place the benches are arranged in a semicircular or 
rather semi-elliptical form, rising one above another. Such is 
the arrangement of all the lecture-rooms in which I have 
been. li,s advantages, as it rcsjtects hearing and seeing, are 
oln’ious. Tn this way also a room which, on the ordinary 
plan, would scarce contain five hundred persons, on the 
present occasion accommodated eight hundred. Before the 
lecturer was placed a table, on which was set all the appa¬ 
ratus necessary for the experiments connected wnth the 
lecture, jvrepared by three or four young men in aprons, who 
were constantly in attendance. Behind him about six feet 
from the floor, was fastened against the wall a case, contain¬ 
ing three or four black boards, suspended apparently by 
pullies, one of which at a time was let down when needed* 
for the purpose of illustration. The convenience of this 
arrangement is plain. But to come to a more interesting 
subject, the lecturer himself. His countenance I think 
affords no indication of extraordinary genius, nor hb dress 
of extraordinary neatness. He commenced lib lecture sit¬ 
ting, and though in this position, stretched forth his hands 
iiefore he began to speak : occasionally, however, he rose to 
exhibit an experiment, and remained standing until he had 
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finished tlje topic with which it wtis conimcted. llis maimer 
was always animated, and wliilc ciifjagod in refuting the ol<l 
theory of combustion, exceedingly vehement, llis gesticulii- 
tion was rapid, constant, and significant; and as well as his 
tones descended to the ease and familiarity of ordinary con¬ 
versation. For instance, the finger was sometimes applied 
to the side of the nose; a gesture, 1 have observed, very 
common among the French. What particularly struck me 
in Thenard, was (hat entire knowledge of his subject, which 
enabled him to put himself so completely at his ease before 
a numerous audience; and that enthusiasm in its pursuit 
and development, which irresistibly atlracteil the attention 
and interest of his hearers. This knowledge, and this en¬ 
thusiasm, I attribute not merely to the character and talents 
of the man, though these are certainly adinirabfi', but chiefly 
perhaps to the subdivision of labor which takes place in 
France, in intellectual as well as mechanical operations. 
Theuard's utboition is confined not na'rely to<-lu;mistry, but 
to a part of cJieniistiy. The course in which he is now 
engaged is to be completed by Gay Imssac. The powers of 
the human mind, like the rays of heat, glow the more in 
tensely' the more they are concentrated. We never therefon' 
ctin exjiect from our profe.s.sors in the United Stales, the same 
ability which distinguishes the great men of Europe, (unless 
when nature makes, as she sometimes unquestionably has 
done, a brilliant exception,) while their atu-ntion continues 
to be required at the same time to two or three things essen¬ 
tially distinct. 
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ANCIKNT INSCRirnONS, urns and ras reliefs 
AT THE LOUVRE. 

Accohding to the, principle with which I commenced, 
the inwriptions should have the next place. Of these there 
arc a multitude, of which 1 shiill select only the most inter¬ 
esting one. It is a marble tablet, brought from Athens, 
containing the account of public moneys disbursed for extra¬ 
ordinary purjxwes, during the year 409—10, before Christ, 
the twenty-second of the Peloponnesian war, and the tw'en- 
tielh after the death of Pericles. Tire characters are of 
course of a very antique shape. There are no long vowels, 
nor doulde letters. A perpendicular mark w’ith a line at 
the IxtUoin, making tJie character resemble our L, is used 
instead of A, which again is suV»stituted here for gamma. 
'f'Jie iiccount of tlie exitenses is rendered by months, and 
the dislmrsements arc gcncraUy for religious festivals. In 
the account of the ex'penscs of the month Munychion 
Thargelion, it is stated that so much (a .small part of the 
whole) had liecn expended for ordinary religious festivals, 
and the rest for other purposes. The conjecture of the 
learned is, that this amount was for the fitting out of thirty 
gallies, and for tlie celebration of the naval victory gained 
at Cyzicus by Theramenes, Thrasybulus, and Alcibiades. 
In the course of the record occur the names of Pericles the 
younger, of Thrasybulus, Oallias, (’allimachus, Aristophanes, 
&.C. I’hus was I carried back to within a few short years 
of the golden days of Athens: to that deeply interesting 
era when, though torn by intestine dissensions, and sinking 
fast beneatli the weight of foreign hostility, she could still 
iit intervals, call, and not in vain, upon her children to unite 
and conquer. Thus was I presented, by contemporary tes¬ 
timony of Jiis achicvejneiils, with that name s<i fearful, yet 
so attractive; so glorious, yet so disgrticetl; (he tiaine of 
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Alcibiades, tlie hero and the traitor, the 8tatCK>ninu and the 
delmichee. With this suggestion came the associated thought, 
that Swrafes perhaps had traced tliese characters, and tlie 
vivid recollection of Xenophon and Plato, with all who were 
illustrious in learning or philosophy. Standing by the side 
of this commemorative tablet, 1 coidd almost fancy myself 
in the streets of Athens; I could close my eyes and sec that 
busy multitude always iin]uiring for something new, a 
strange and indistinct crowd of floating images, philosophei-s 
and demagogues, and staves and heroes; the well known 
physiognomy of the wisest of heathen sages, and the god¬ 
like form of liis ungracious pupil. I am afraid that y^ou 
will smile at my enthusiasm. I trust that j'ou will indulge 
it, however, in one who, fond of historic recollections, had 
never licforc seen a remnant of antiquity. The tsiblet is 
called the marble of Choiseul, having lieen discovered and 
brought from Athens by the Comte de Choiseid in 1TSS. 

The funeral urns are numerous. They are generally of 
nearly a cubical form, alxrut two feet high and a foot and a 
half wide. They are hollow, of course, and contain, besides 
the inscription, the bust of the dead in bas-relief, or some 
emblematic device. With the inscription of one I wixs par¬ 
ticularly charmed. After reciting the name and family of 
the deceased, it concludes briefly, but pathetically, (I think,) 
“ O. Philomenes, son of Doritheus, farewell! how brief is 
hrunan life ! how transient is the very grief that mourns its 
clbse! how rapid is the change of generations !” These 
frail memorials have survived the very ashes of the dead. 
Be.sides the ordinary urns and cippi, there are in the museum 
a number of sarcophagi, composed of marble, and shajred 
like an ordinary chest. The most curious and beautiful, is 
one found in the last century in a monument belonging to 
the family of Atius, on the road from Rome to Ostia*. Along 
the front side is an exquisite bas-relief, representing the nine 
muses in appropriate postures and with their proper emblems. 
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On one end, Calliope holds an interview with Uomcr; and 
on the other, Krato with Socrates. The lid is ornamcnt('.d 
(strange accompaniments these, of death!) with groujis of 
bacchanals, fauns, and sileni, in the merriment of a drunken 
festival. 

The finest bas-relief in the collection, is one about two 
feet high by seven in length, representing the Panathena;an 
festival. The virgins are in the act of entering into the 
temple, and returning to the architheori and nomophylakcs 
the utensils of sacrifice which they had carried in pro¬ 
cession. The attitudes and draperies, the whole compo¬ 
sition of the piece, are incomparably fine. How could it be 
otherwise, when they were executetl after the designs and 
under tlie direction of Phidias ? How could it l)e other^vise, 
when the bas-relief itself constituted a part of the frieze of 
the Parthenon ? How could it otherwise, when, placed in 
a conspicuous station, a little to the left of the principal en¬ 
trance of the building on the eastern side, this beautiful work 
of art had often attracted the attention and satisfied the taste 
of even the critical Athenians ? That splendid city is now 
in ruins, that noble temple is crumbling fast to dust; and 
instead of complaining, as some have done, we should be 
grateful to the hands which have preserved from Turkish 
barbarity and Greek indifference these exquisite memorials 
of their past magnificence. This was brought to France by 
the Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier. 


PALACE OF THE LUXEMBOURG.—CHAMBER OF 
PEERS. 

The collection of the arts, which stands next to the Louvre 
in the general opinion, is the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
containing a few modern statues, and upwards of a hundred 
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pictureB by living French artists. If you exclude one or two 
fine specimens of perspective by Granet, the same I believe 
who painted the far-famed Capuchin Chapel, and one or two 
of the statues, which are truly beautiful, there is scarcely any 
thing else (1 speak my own opinion witli hesitation) that 
would attract a second visit. It appears to me that, although 
the drawing of the French school is sometimes fine, yet that 
the cfiect of it is lost by the theatrical attitudes into which 
their figures are uniformly thrown. Their coloring, besides, 
is unnatural, and frequently intolerably so. There is one 
picture, for instance, of Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, 
over which is cast a red and lurid glare, such as tve might 
expect in an imitation of the atmosphere of the infernal 
regions, and no where else. The light is supposed to Ik; the 
eflcct of sunset. It may exist in nature, though I have 
never seen it. It may be vrai, but it is not vrai setnbluhle. 
There are others equally objectionable; but as 1 am neither 
fond of finding fiudt, nor entitled to do it by any diploma in 
connoisseurship, let us leave this disagreeable subject. 

In the same building is to be found the Chamber of Peers. 
You ascend to it by a noble marble staircase, decoraterl witli 
couchant lions, trophies, and statues. These last were many 
of them erected by Napoleon, in honor of the great generals 
of the age; CafiTarclli, Marceau, Joubert, Kleber, Dugommier, 
and last though not least, the gallant and devoted, though 
unfortunate Desaix. If the statue of Desaix be at all a 
resemblance, he possessed a form and face such as one would 
select among all the world for those of a hero. In making 
your way to the Chamber of Peers, you pass through a suf¬ 
ficient number of ante-chambers to remind you of the dignity 
of the august body towards whose adyta you are approaching. 
Though destined only for the use of lackeys, messengers, 
&c. they arc all ornamented with statues. The chaml^er 
itself is semicircular, its diameter being about eighty feet. 
The vault, which is painted with the representations of the 
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civil virtues, is sustained by coriuthian columns, between 
which are placed statues of Solon, Cincinnatus, Demosthenes, 
CiceW), Cato, &c. The seat of the president is in the middle 
of the straight side of the room. On each side of him sit 
the secretaries of the chamber. Before him, in the place 
where, in our own country, the secretary would be stationed, 
is the tribune. No member can speak from his seat, but is 
obliged to mount the tribune, which is elevated about two 
feet from the floor, and is enclosed only in front. This cus¬ 
tom of the French legislature has been coirsidered as tending 
to the destruction of eloquence. Its bad effects, however, 
would be greater in any other nation than in this. The 
French are by nature so vehement, impetuous, and enthu¬ 
siastic, that with them some check upon the fiery spirit of 
debate would really appear to be necessary. 

The peers of France arc by no means so conveniently 
accommodated as our senators, being furnished only wdth 
chairs crowded closely together. It may be very well doubted, 
however, whether this arrangement does not tend to the 
despatch of business and to a greater degree of attention to 
the subject immediately before the bouse. If members are 
furnished with tables on which to lounge at ease, spread 
their newspapers, and write their letters, they will be strongly 
tempted to do all these things. The consequence is not 
only an undignified appearance, but an actual delay of public 
business, and a melancholy deterioration of the eloquence of 
the senate. The long-winded and rambling speeches \)f 
which some are disposed to complain, and which many are 
willing to assign as the cause of their inattention, appear to 
me to be in part, at least, the legitimate fruit of that very 
inattention. Members can occupy themselves pleasantly 
and profitably in other matters ; consequently, the opinion 
of the house, which under other circumstances would be 
sufficient to control the character of the speeches addressed 
to it, is not expressed and felt. Besides, if there be any 
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thing which conies over the soul like the very chill of death, 
it is the obstinately pre-occupied attention of an audience. 
I myself have seen, in more than a single instance", the 
tongue of the youthful orator, who rose with high determi¬ 
nation to vindicate the cause of tnith and the interests of his 
country, falter, and the inspiration fade from every glowing 
feature, before its freezing influence. Embarrassment in 
one case seemed to bind the faculties of the speaker as in 
chains of iron, and wholly forbade their exertion. In another, 
discouragement reduced him at first to prosaic discussion, 
and soon to silence. The appearance of the Chamber of 
Peers is even now magnificent, but must be much more so 
during the session when the walls are covered with blue 
velvet, embroidered in gold,with the insigniaof the monarchy. 


THE JARDIN DU ROI, FORMERLY THE JARDIN DBS 
PLANTES. 

The Jardiri du Roi, formerly the Jardin des Plantes, is 
situated on the bank of the Seine opposite the Pont du 
Jardin du Roi, formerly the Po7U d'Amterlilz, in the south¬ 
western extremity of the city. During the visit of the Allies 
to Paris it was near being destroyed by Blucher, who seems 
really to have entered France in the spirit of an Attila. He 
wished to make a camp of this noble scientific establishment, 
and was only prevented by the interference of Humboldt. 
It was commenced by Louis XIII. in 1626, and is, I should 
think, about one half a mile in length, with an average 
breadth of more than a quarter of a mile. It is designed 
to embrace a collection of all the plants, beasts, and birds, 
from every quarter of the world. A part of the garden is 
devoted to esculent vegetables, another to herbs, another to 
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flowers, another to trees ; in another part you see inclosure 
after inclosure, inhabited by animals and fowls, wild and 
doniestic, of every land and climate : elephants and buflaloes, 
deer, sheep, goats, rabbits, zebras, birds of paradise, swans, 
rlotlos, creatures of forms and colors utterly unknown to you. 
'J'he saviige animals are |)liiced in ditches, or in a range of 
stone buildings with a.n injn grating. The stables of the 
paisildc animals, as lliey are. called, are separate, each in its 
inclosim^, and are so built as to l)e appropriate to the habits 
of the animal, and form ornaments to the garden. Exten¬ 
sive hot houses are erected for the preservation of plants 
un.suited to the climal<}. 'rhe aviaries are surrounded with 
wire, to prevent the birtls from escaping. One of the most 
curious animals in the collection, is the giraffe or camel¬ 
opard. Its body is about four feet long, while the whole 
height of the animal, of wdiich the neck constitutes the greater 
part, is no le.ss than fourteen feet. Its skin is regularly and 
beautifully spotted with light brown upon a white ground. 
It is consiantl}' confined during the rvinter in an apartment 
healc'd to a tenij.'oriitiire equal to that of its native climate. 
Iji the siunc liuilding weit! kept gazelles, (to the beauty of 
whose eyes ilie oriental jax-ts were so fond of alluding) ante¬ 
lopes, ztibras, elephants, dromedaries, a btilfalo, and a bison. 

The cabinet of ntiturtil history is probably the most exten¬ 
sive in the world. It is contained in a range of buildings I 
should think two hundred feet in length. On tlie lower 
story you first enter into the collection of fishes. These are 
admirably prcscrvetl, some being dried or stuffed, and some 
iMiiug placed in spirits of wine in glass vessels. They are 
so numerous as to give one new ideas of the populousness 
of the ocean. Then comes the serpent kind in all its dis¬ 
gusting varieties, and next the still more disgusting though 
less noxious toad. Presently you enter the receptacle of 
collections from the mineral kingdom. The specimens are 
all different, one from another, and are very neatly arranged, 
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each with its proper lal>el. From gold to iron, from the dia¬ 
mond to the pebble, nothing seems to have Ixten omitted. 
Next you are presented with every variety of fossil, with the 
remnants of the world before the flood. With these speci¬ 
mens Cuvier was assisted in his discoveries: discoveries 
which have given a new and m(»t interesting science to the 
world. Further on, the shelves are crowded with {wtrifac- 
tions of birds and fishes, and moluscous animals, and vege¬ 
table matter, exhibiting even tlie caprice of nature in changing 
the condition of her own creations. On ascending into the 
second story you are introduced into a parliament of monkeys. 
Hundreds, of as many various sorts, grin from the glass 
cases in which they are deposited. You look on one after 
another, until you feel humbled by tlie resemblance of these 
contemptible creatures to your own boasted humanity. 
Something more noble awaits you further on. The lion 
and his mate, the “ armed rhinoceros and Hyrcan tiger,” the 
pard, the leopard, the panther, the jaguar, the congar, the 
hyena, the elephant, the bear', white, black, and brown, the 
hippopotamus, the phoca; and more in number and variety 
than I have memory to recollect, or time and space to men¬ 
tion, encounter you on every side. By and by you arrive at 
the feathered race, and behold it in all its variety, from the 
bird of paradise to the ugly owl; from the ostrich eight feet 
high, to the tiny humming bird, the gorgeous plumage of 
the peacock and the parrot tribe, the ingenious construction 
oTf the penguin, hues as various as the rainbow, and shapes 
as diverse as the leaves of the forest. Through the midst 
of the apartments to a vast length, is extended a range of 
cases embracing (it would seem) every insect visible to the 
eye, and every shell that lies upon the sea-shore, or lurks in 
the caverns of the ocean. This wonderful exhibition closes 
with a collection, from which you are excluded by a railing, 
I know not for what reason, of the deer kind, in which there 
are no less than three giraflTes. I’he animals of the collcc- 
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l,io(i are adinirahly stuffed; every thing is in the highest 
state of |.)rese.rvatior>, and f)f course scientifically arranged. 
The cabinet ol' comparative anatomy occupies a Iniilding by 
itself. In the court, is the skeleton of an enormous fish 
called a cachalot, at least sixty feet in length. 

1 had seen mummies in the United States; but as I was 
at the time aware that the manufacture of them had been 
made quite an occupation, I had never felt secure of their 
authenticity. Here, however, I gazed on these remnants of 
antiquity, these horrid mementos of mortality, without a 
latent suspicion to disturb the unconstrained indulgence of 
iny antii]uarian tiistc. How ridiculous become all the honors 
of the world, when one reflects that this wretched resem¬ 
blance of a man w^as, perhaps, the hero of his day, the 
greatest author of his time, a noble, a general, a minister of 
state. How absurd seem all the high pretensions of beauty, 
when tlie thought strikes you that this livid, withered, 
parched, and hideous effigy was, it may be, the Venus of 
her age, a belle at the court of Sesostris or of Pharaoh. 
How irresistible is the conclusion that the only fair, as it is 
the only enduring, the only honorable, as it is the only im¬ 
mortal part of man, is the intellectual, the spiritual, the 
accountable smd. The other remains in this collection are 
too midtifarious to attempt any description. In long halls 
on two stories of a building about one hundred feet in 
length, is exhibited the anatomy of birds, fishes, beasts, and 
men, affording a rich feast to the scientific, and to me mat¬ 
ter of unbounded and astonished admiration. Indeed 1 
know of nothing that can give a higher and juster idea of 
the splendor of the public establishments of Franca, than 
these magnificent collections and their adjoining gardens. 
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CEMETERY OF PERE LA CHAISE. 

I weut yesterday to visit the cemetery of Pere la Cliaisc. 
It is just without the Barriered’Aunay, and occupies a space 
of fifty-one French acres. It is situated on the side of a hill, 
the most easterly of the range which environs Paris on the 
north and northeast, and affords a beautiful panoramic view 
of the city. Having fortunately chosen a clear day for my 
visit, I enjoyed this view in great pcrfectioir. In the distance 
lay the heights of Calvaire, Montmartre, and Bellevue, di¬ 
versifying the horizon with their graceful outline, ^'hese 
marked, respectively, the northwest, north, and uorthciist 
quarters of the heavens. In the southeast rose the castle of 
Vincennes, the ancient place of confinement for prisoners of 
state, w'hich has witnessed, I doubt not, in its day, many a 
scene of cruelty and injustice, Itut none more atrocious than 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghicn, which was ])erj>etratcd 
in its ditch. Immediately beneath me lay the wide-spread 
city, the modern Babylon. Towers and spires and domes 
rose alx)ve the smoky atmosphere, which hung as a canopy 
over the lower regions of this bustling world. There was 
something striking in the contrast. Here was the calm 
repose and silence of the grave. There was life hi all its 
activity, and in all its varied interests. One out of suits 
with fortune, and tired of the world, might have been 
tempted to remark, that these were just representations of 
the several states of man. Here, in the regions of death, all 
was peace and verdure and beauty. There, in the haunts of 
life, were nought beside smoke and filth and noise and 
jostUng crowds. Here no man inlcrlered whlh his neighbor; 
all were equal in their rights and their possessions. There 
the rich trampled on the poor, and the violent or designing 
invaded the rights of the weak or the simple. Even the 
man who has the enjoyment of life in his power, might lie 
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led inlo sucli or similar reflections, by this beautiful retreat 
of the dead. Its shaded walks, its thickly interspersed ever- 
gree'ns, its beautiful monuments, its touching inscriptions, 
the chaplets of flowers hung on every tomb, are calculated 
to divest the grave of half of those imaginary and associated 
horrors which influence alike the minds of all. 

The monuments are of every shape and size. The pillar, 
the simple tablet, the funeral urn, the bust of the deceased, 
the obelisk, the Grecian temple, and the Gothic chapel, serve 
in turn to point to the receptacle of the dead. The most 
beautiful, perhaps, though it has many a rival, is an open 
Doric temple, about sixteen feet in length by ten in breadth, 
erected over the remains of the Countess Deraidofl", the wife 
of a Russian ambassador. In the centre of the temple is a 
beautiful sarcophagus, rvhich, as well as the temple itself, is 
of white-veined marble. The most curious is decidedly the 
monument of Abelard and Eloisa, in the form of a Gothic 
chapel, of the same size with that above mentioned. In 
niches, on one of the gable ends, are busts of these famous 
personages; and on a bier in the centre of the cha|)el, they 
are represented at full length, extended on their backs, with 
hands clasped upon their bosoms. The busts of Abelard 
correspond with his reputed character. His genius, no doubt, 
was great, and his attainments for the age in wliich he lived 
were truly wonderful; hut his story, and his platonics, have 
more than counterbalanced all their benefit. This sepulchre 
was brought from the garden of the Paraclete, at the time 
of the breaking up of the convents during tire French revo¬ 
lution, and was placed here when the cemetery was first 
opened, in the year 1804. The inscription was illegible at 
the distance at wdiich we were kept by the railing that sur¬ 
rounded the chapel. We were shown the monuments of 
Massena, Kellermann, Davoust, Serrurier, and Suchet, those 
brave and skilful soldiers, whose names were once the “boast 
and dread of war.” In a melancholy inclosm'e, surrounded 
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by evergreens, with no monument but a simple stone, with¬ 
out inscription, to mark Uie entiance of his vault, lies the 
once admired “ bravest of the brave.”* He died, it is true, a 
traitor, and justice must sanction the sentence by which he 
bled ; yet, surely there were paUiations of his guilt. It was 
more, almost, than the heart of man could resist, that appeal 
from his ancient master, his instructor in the art of war, and 
the author of his fortunes. The habit of obedience, the 
common sentiment of gratitude, the returning influence of 
that extraordinary man, who called him once more to combat 
by his side, were enough to confuse the sense of right in 
almost any understanding, and to appeal to any heart with 
an energy almost irresistible. In another part of the grounds 
are to be found the tombs of Moliere and lia Fontaine, I)e- 
lille, David and Talma, Lcinjuinais, Foy and Manuel. One 
remarkable indication of the popularity of the liberal party 
in France, might be seen in the fact that the hallowed earth, 
beneath which lay the bodies of the two last, was literally 
covered with chaplets. I have said, just now, that in the 
grave there is an entire equality. The fact is true, but is 
far from being felt when standing beside the tomb of a dis¬ 
tinguished man. It covers nothing, indeed, but dust; and 
the assertion of the poet cannot be denied, that “ hero dust 
is vile as vulgar clay.” Yet there exists somewhere an 
attraction, which draws your feet in preference towards his 
grave; a spell, which detains you to gaze upon the conse¬ 
crated spot. This cemetery, I am told, is frequently the 
scene of touching demonstrations of aflection. I was so 
unlucky as to witness none. 


^ Marshal Noy. 
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WINDSOE—ETON—arrival AT OXFORD. 

On Wednesday, the nineteenth of August, I left London 
for Windsor. Although lodged in the west end of the town, 
and although my road lay westward, I did not escape the 
annoyance of pavements, and of passing between two rows 
of houses, until I arrived at Brentford, seven miles distant 
from the nominal limits of the overgrown capital. Brentford 
is the country town, where the elections of Middlesex are held. 
From hence, the road lay through a level region, which in 
almost any other country than England would be highly 
uninteresting. Here, however, the neat brick-buOt villages, 
the comfortable thatched cottages of the laborers, the rich 
cultivation of the fields and their walls of living hedge, but 
above all, the frequent lawns and parks, with their venerable 
trees and rich velvet verdure, constituted a scene of perpetual 
beauty and pleasing variety. 

Between Brentford and Isleworth, we swept by the gate 
of Sion-house, now a part of the immense possessions of the 
Duke of Northumberland, but once, I believe, appertaining 
to the crown. At any rate, it was here, if I mistake not, 
that queen Catharine was imprisoned when removed from 
the throne; it was here too, that the corpse of her tyrant 
husband, Henry VIII. rested, on its way to Windsor Castle; 
von. II. 26 
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and here also, on the termination of his successor’s life, the 
Lady Jane Grey unhappily consented to assume the crown : 
—melancholy associations these, of oppression, death, and 
involuntary hapless usurpation. It is unfortunate that the 
fear of his mistress would not suffer Shakspeare to found an 
historical drama on the fate of Lady Jane. What a heroine 
for his magic pencil! Lovely, highly gifted by nature, and 
accomplished by education; youthfiil, but newly married to 
the beloved of her heart; fondly attached to the quiet of domes¬ 
tic pleasures and the tranquil pursuits of study, her life bade 
fair to be as happy as the doom of mortality penuits. Only 
by the persuasions of her ambitious guardian, and more by 
her mistaken sense of duty, was she led to err. The contest 
of conflicting obligations ; her duty to the royal blood upon 
the one hand, and the protestant cause upon the other; her 
desire to continue with her beloved Dudley in the shades of 
private life, and the sometimes, probably, intruding wish to 
see how well he would become a throne, afford a field for 
strong situations, and powerful developments of feeling and 
of character, not to be surpassed. And then her death !— if 
even the historian could make the bare narrative pathetic, 
what would it have become in the hands of him who could 
lend so deep an interest even to the woes of Catharine of 
Arragon 1 

As we advanced upon our way, the towers of Windsor 
Castle began to show tliemselves from time to time, seated 
' upon a low eminence on our left, yet rising above the sur¬ 
rounding plain, in proud supremacy. I hailed with a species 
of awe, even at a distance, the birth-place, the residence, and 
the mausoleum of England’s long line of kings; her Plan- 
tagenets, her Tudors, and her Stuarts; names associated, 
from my earliest years, with tales of victory, with acts of 
wisdom, with histories alike of triumph and of suffering. 
Between us, however, and this majestic abode of royalty, 
lay those “ distant spires” and “ antique towers” of Eton, so 
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exquisitely celebrated by the muse of Gray ; so interesting 
from the recollection of the master-spirits, a Boyle, a Waller, 
a Chatham, a Gray, a Fox, a Canning, who have been 
nursed Ijeneath their shadow ; and so endeared by the re¬ 
membrance which they cannot but revive of one’s own 
boyish days, spent in similar employments, though [)erhaps 
in a widely different and distant scene. We passed rapidly 
along the low brick edifices, which line the road ; paused 
for a moment before the plain but venerable Gothic chapel, 
with its low towers and massive buttresses; and dashing 
speedily across the Thames, here not more than fifty yards 
in breadth, found ourselves in Windsor. 

It was near evening when I arrived. 1 wandered forth 
immediately, without gui«le or compass, and Ixsnt my steps 
towards the castle, which closely overhangs the town. 
Passing under a Gothic archway, fianked by two towera of 
considerable size, I found myself within an irregular court, 
surrounded by venerable and imposing edifices, and still 
more numerously by crowding shadows of the past flitting in 
obscure sublimity before my mental vision. Upon the left 
lay the chapel of St. George, with its long line of buttresses 
and windows, rich with trawry and hoary with age. Upon 
the right arose, above a low range of battlemented buildings, 
connecting them together, two venerable towers, overgrown 
with ivy. In front, raised on a lofty circular embankment, 
was seen the keep, large in circumference but low in height, 
the splendid prison of king John of France, and David of 
Scotland; and in later times, of the gallant Suney, the 
poet, the comtier, and the cavalier, the Sidney of his day, 
stiU surmounted by the broad banner of England. On the 
right and left of the keep were seen in the distance here 
and there a projecting tower, belonging to the long south 
front, occupied by the king’s private rooms, or the north 
front, which contains the state apartments. 

1 remember no scene which came home like this to my 
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remembrances of chivalric glory. In Italy, still more in 
Germany, the ruins and remnants of that romantic era had 
excited but indefinite, though deep and pleasing, emotions 
in my mind. Here, however, I felt as if treading on my 
native soil. Names familiar as household words, characters 
painted in memory in all their varied shades, deeds impressed 
in all their details, came flowing in upon me:—William the 
Norman, Henry the second and the lion heart, Edward the 
first and the third, with the young hero of Cressy, the far 
reaching Bolingbroke and his once truant Hal, the victor of 
Azincour, the pious Henry, Margaret of Anjou, and their 
conqueror of York, the maiden queen, the high-souled but 
mistaken Charles, with all that England boasts of interest 
in her long eventful story. 

Another rash of recollections suggested, in this noble 
residence of its sovereign, the supremacy of this little island ; 
for centuries the conqueror of France, and possessor of her 
fairest provinces ; afterwards, the colonizer of the four quar¬ 
ters of the globe; lately the deliverer of nation.-!, still the 
arbitrer of Europe. Yet a deeper reverence stole over my 
mind, as I thought of the days of Runnymede, when the 
tyrant John was besieged in this very castle; and of all 
that has followed from that tyrant’s compelled liberality ; a 
liberality w'hich gave to his subjects the foundation of that 
constitution, from which has been derived, rentotely or 
directly, all of liberty that now blesses my own country and 
‘continent, redeems France from her ancient bondage, ex¬ 
tends its beneficent protection to enlightened Germtmy, and 
soon must reign triumphant even on the Danube and the 
Wolga, perhaps upon the Tiber and the Po. With such 
ideas thronging upon me, 1 had neither time nor disposition 
to observe things merely external. A closer view of these 
1 postponed until the next morning. 

Windsor Castle was founded by William the Conqueror, 
and has been ever since his day, more than any other, the 
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favorite residence of his successors. From time to time it 
has been enlarged, altered, and repaired, and is even now 
undergoing great improvements. Its principal part is called 
the upper ward, and consists of a very large quadrangle, 
three sides of which are surrounded by long ranges of im¬ 
posing Gothic edifices. Their exterior fronts particularly, 
composed of towers of various form, height, and size, yet 
preserving a certain regularity, are mt»t striking and majestic. 
Tlie lower ward or declivity of the hill towards the west, is 
occupied by unconnected towers, the chapel o^ St. George, 
the deanery, ami the mean and miserable cloisters, surround¬ 
ed by the ruinous and wrelched habitations of the minor 
canons and jioor knights. The only parts now shown to 
.strangers, are what are called the state apartments, and St. 
( uiorge’s chapel. The interesting keep is not now exhibited, 
as the ma.sons are at work in adding to its height, which 
will !)(' raised, it is said, fifty feet. 

'I’hc slate apartments are much in the condition in which 
they were left by Charles IT. and are utterly unworthy of 
the taste and wealth of a British monarch. I have seen 
itiany a suite of apartments in inan\ a private palace in 
Italy, in every respect superior. The collection of pictures 
made by Charles II. and increased since his time, is liable to 
still grcjiter loss upon the same comparison. With the ex¬ 
ception of an exquisite head of a young girl reading, by 
(Jorreggio, one or two pieces by Guido, a nmnber of portraits 
by Vandyke, among which a full-length of the Duchess of 
Richmond is certainly one of the finest in the world, and 
the licentious portraits of the licentious beauties of Charles’s 
licentious enurt by Lely; the gallery is wonderfully deficient 
in merit and interest. Y on encounter, it is true, the names 
of Da Vinci and of Raphael on the catalogue, but you do 
not recognize their genius upon the walls. Even my patri¬ 
otism could not induce me to admire the stifiT composition, 
bad drawing, and exaggerated coloring of West, as exliibited 
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ill the king’s audience chamber. As to the furniture, it is 
mean, old, and sparse; and what can lie said of the taste 
which placed an enormous and clumsy model of a frigate, 
made of teak wood by native sliip c.ar|)cnters in the East 
Indies, in tlie midst of the queen’s ball-room ? 

The same complaint, of deficiency of interest, cannot be 
made wilb regard to St. George’s chajiel. The building 
consists in a long nave and choir, separaleil by a close screen. 
The nave is supported by a double row of columns; and 
covered by a lofty, light, and neatly ornamented nnif. Its 
windows are not painted, except with a narrow Imrder, and 
from that cause lose much of their effecl. Its monunn‘nt.s, 
however, are extremely interesting. In one chapel lie en¬ 
tombed the remains of the fourth Ikhv ard and his (|ueen, 
w'ith a wrought steel monument. Not far olT reposes the 
dust of his victim, brought hither from Chertsey. 


“ Let softest strains ill-fated 1 lenry mourn, 

And palms eternal llourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the nrartyr-lcing the marble weeps; 

And fast beside him once-ieared Edward sleeps; 

Whom not extender! Albion could contain, 

From old Bolnrium to the German main. 

The grave unites, where e’en the great find rest. 

And blended lie the oppressor and the oppressed. PorK. 


Here, too, is the gorgeous monument of the princess Char¬ 
lotte, the hope and gi icf of England; those of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and of the marquis of Worcester, 
the most able, pereevering, and gallant partisan of Charles 1. 
In a vault beneath the choir lie the severed head and trunk 
of his martyred master; and in the same receptacle, the 
broad and burly frame of the second of the Tudors. 

The choir is truly magnificent. The stalls of the knights 
of the garter are ranged along its sides, surmounted by the 
bajuters of their several occupants, and bearing brass plates. 
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recording their names and titles. When a knight dies, ids 
banner is taken down, but the plate is left as a memorial. 
Among these may be seen the recorded names of Bucking¬ 
ham, of Hastings, and of Stanley, who figured in the times 
of Richard III. and are preserved to fame or infamy in 
Shakspeare’s verse; of the accomplisherl Surrey, of the gay 
courtier and polished villain Leicester, of the grave statesman 
and profound politician Burleigh, of Sigismund of Germany, 
of Charles V. and his rival hVaiicis, and a host of others, 
known alike to hLslory. 

Standing at (he cnlnuieoof llie choir, eod looking through 
its bannered pomp, tlie eve rests at (he opposite extreiniiy 
upon its richest on lament, '^rids is a large painted window, 
occupying almo.st the whole rear of the choir, and represimting 
a single subject, the resurrection of our Lord. In the centre 
I i'os onr Sa vioiir, preceded by an angel, and expected by 
cherubim, who float far iilxive in glory, (he allVighted soldiers 
cowtiring below. On one side approach tlie women to ein- 
bidm the body ; and on the other, Peter and John, alarmed 
by the report, to seek its confirmation. The anachronism 
is obvious; but the design, by West, is spiiited, and the 
transparent coloring is rich beyond example. Without the 
brilliancy of the antuiue style, it has more depth and mel¬ 
lowness, and is superior in design and composition. It is 
certainly the most glorious window on earth, and an appro¬ 
priate ornament of the chapel of a king, and the place of 
installation of the princely knights of the most distinguished 
order in the world. 

In the rear of the chapel of St. George is a smaller one, 
built by Henry VII. as a mausoleum for the royal family. 
This design he abandoned on the erection of his chapel at 
Westminster. In the succeeding reign, the building was 
given to the aspiring Wolsey, to convert into a monument 
for his family. This purpose was of course defeated by his 
disgrace and downfall. James 11. again resumed the design 
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of completing it; a design again interrupted by the revolu¬ 
tion. Not many years ago, the present king caused it to be 
finished, and a vault to be made under its pavement. There 
rest the bones of George III., of the duke of York, and seve¬ 
ral other members of the royal family. 

The prospect from the windows of the state apartments, 
and the raised walk immediately under the castle walls, 
called the terrace, is beautiful and peculiar. It had no pre¬ 
tensions to sublimity, nor a feature that was picturesque; 
it could boast no southern atmosphere to enhance its charms, 
no unclouded sky to reveal and heighten them. Yet have 
1 never gazed on a scene so rich in rural beauty. Parks 
of venerable trees embowering palace mansions; plains of 
brilliant verdure mixed with the yellow tints of harvest; 
villiiges ^^^th modest spires, and in the distance, gently 
swelling hills, composed a landscape the most luxuriant in 
nature. Immediately at the castle’s feet, as if under its pro¬ 
tection, lay the town of Windsor; divided from the long 
street of Eton only by the Thames, now flowing in open 
sight between his verdant banks, and now seeking conceal¬ 
ment beneath the foliage of overshadowing groves. Though 
the elevation of the hill is not more, I should think, than 
three hundred feet, yet so level is the country round, that 
the eye ranges in some directions a distance of nearly twenty 
miles ; embracing a spectacle well worthy of a king, well 
calculated to remind him both of his resources and his re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Leaving the walls, I proceeded on a ramble through the 
Great Park, commencing at the long walk immediately 
opposite the principal front. This is a noble avenue, said to 
be three miles in length, bordered by two rows on each side 
of lofty and wide spreading elms, and stretching in a straight 
direction over hill and dale. In the rear, the venerable castle 
is always visible; becoming, from the nature of the ground, 
more lofty in appearance as you recede from it. On the 
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right and left extend as far as the eye can reach, verdant 
lawns, with clumps, and lines, and groves of ancient oaks ; 
and-herds of deer feeding, reposing, and sporting, on their 
surfSke. It was delightful to see them trotting along, with 
step so springy and so light as hardly to bend the herbs^e; 
or bounding more sw'iftly onw'ard with a leap so graceful as 
scarce to seem an effort; raising their dappled sides of every 
shade and mixture of brown and white, above the long 
grass or low shrubbery, rejoicing in their forest freedom, and 
guarded security from harm. The venerable oaks of Wind¬ 
sor, which have increased in strength and beauty during 
the lapse of ages, arc not oidy trees, they are also monu¬ 
ments. One might almost fear to walk among them at 
night. One might almost expect to encounter on that open 
glade, the spirit.- of the might}' Edwards, careering with the 
latice ; to meet in yonder labyrinth-the humpback plotting 
treason : 1o l)c eros.-ed in (his melancholy grove by the 
murdered hichard, or (h<i niaityred Henry ; to be tormented 
beneath you aged oak, like (lie (iit knight of old, by the 
ghost of Herne the hunter and his merry imps. 

From Snow Hill, an eminence alwut tv.o miles distant, is 
eujoyeil the best view t)f \\ indsor Castle. The whole south 
front, with tower and battlement, is there presented, flanked 
by the massive keep, continued by descending piles, and 
ending in the long line of pinnacles which terminate the 
buttresses of the chapel of St. George. The wdiole mass is 
raised above the lofty forest, and appears from afar indeed 
the fitting seat of dommion, the worthy citadel of the ma¬ 
jesty of England. Into the small park of Windsor, I did 
not. get admittance. 1 made the attempt, but was prevented 
by the guard. 1 am told that the greater part of it is re¬ 
served for (he king’s sjrccial use. His spirit is said to be in 
every respect more exclusive than his father’s. Visitors are 
not admitted, even during his absence, to the modern apart¬ 
ments of the castle. He is right. There is no reason why 
voi,. II. 27 
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a king should not have his times and places ol privacy, as 
well as any otlier gentleman. W lietlier he is wise, is another 
question. The common people, apt to regard a king’s life 
as of course one of perpetual spectacle, are disposed to com¬ 
plain of their exclusion from that for which the nation pays. 

The next day I visited Eton. Passing the bridge, 1 
walked along the street lx)rdcred by fniiterers, confectioners, 
and pastry cooks, in which every third window exhibitetl 
balls, or fishing tackle, or percussion ca|)s, alout one third of 
a mile to the college itself. This consists in a double (juad- 
rangle, and is built entirely of brick. The Iwys, with the 
exception of seventy who are on the foundation, are not 
lodged in the building. They are acconmiodated at dames' 
houses, which stand thick around ; but are even there under 
the personal superintendence of their masters. The whole 
number at present exceeds six hundred. The buildings, 
except a chapel, a large and plain, but very neat edifice, 
dating, 1 believe, from the times of Henry VI. the founder 
of the school, are low, and by no means elegant, tliough 
diversified by towers at the angles, and in the intervals. 
The library contains sixty thousand volumes, beautifully 
arranged. The school rooms, of which there are two prin¬ 
cipal ones, are the grand objects of interest. Not that they 
are remarkably beautiful, or even neat. They arc long 
rooms, the tvalls of which are wainscoted for half their 
height with oak. Benches are ranged against the wails, 
but there are no desks. Here, thought 1, the great men of 
England have for ages conned their lessons, trembled at the 
aspect of their master, recited, received approbation, and 
been flogged. The old woman who attended me, pointed 
out, with a ludicrous mixture of mystery and fun, the stage 
on which, and the instruments with which, criminals are 
punished. The former consists of two steps, on the lower 
of which the patient kneels, placing his hands upon the 
upper. The latter is a bunch of rods bound tightly together. 
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with a line brush at the cud, which must hurt exceedingly, 
[f this last resort of discipline, (1 mean personal chastise¬ 
ment,) sanctioned by the wisdom of our ancestors, be neces¬ 
sary in the process of public education, it ought always to 
be administered, as here, with tremendous severity, and yet 
without serious injury to the pu))il; and thus be made to 
appeiil to his sense of botlily pain, as well as to his sense of 
honor. If the latter is only to be appealed to, and be is not 
to suffer deeply in his person, some otlier mode of punish¬ 
ment is surely preferable. 

It has Ikjou very much the fashion, ibr a luimlier of yeais 
)>a.«t, for the lH>ys, on h.'uving Kton, <u cut tlieir names on 
ih<! wainsc.oting of the .school-room, it is hterully covered 
with (his species of carving, which, it seems, is encouraged 
by the master. The doctor lihe-s it,’’ observed the old wo¬ 
man. Among those jwinted out to me, the most remarkable 
names were C. J. Fox and C. Canning, carved high upon 
the wainscot bv their own hands when school-boys. It wa.s 
iniercsting to conjecture what may have been their thoughts 
at that period of life. The former, perhaps, distinguished as 
he was by birth, fortune, and talent, may have aspired even 
then at )>ulitical distinction. Did the latter, horn its he was 
in a far humbler sphere, without connections, W'ealth, or in¬ 
fluence, ever, in his wildest vision, dream that he should 
liecoine one day prime minister of England ? Men, even the 
most ambitious, are so much the children of circumstances, 
their foresight is so limited, their designs for the future are 
so much suggested by present success or failure, that they 
are few who aim so high at the commencement of their ca¬ 
reer ; and yet, perhaps, with some rare exceptions, those few 
are in the end most sure to attain their objects. Disappoint 
ments tliey may meet with; they may even fail at last. 
But what so likely to succeed, as the fixed purpose not to 
turn aside for other objects,—the resolute determination not 
to be defeated ? Some one has well said, that “ will is power.” 
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My life on it, the post in which he died was the early object 
of the boy Canning’s aspirations. But where is he now 7 
Here is the work of his hand, yet fresh, and likely to endure 
for ages, while he is already mouldering in the grave. The 
contrast was a strong one. I felt as if the interval between 
his boyhood and his grave had never been ; as if the gay 
school-boy, full of life and promise, had bade adieu to Eton 
and the world together. The play-ground extends in the 
rear of the college, bordered on one side by the Thames, 
and ornamented with trees ancient as the edifice itself. I 
could not but remember the allusions of Cray, some very 
afiiecting ones, in his ode on Eton college, lo his Iioyish 
sports. 1 could not quote the lines, but I think I could have 
written something like them, so strongly did the scene re¬ 
mind me of my own. 

From Windsor I went to Slough, two miles of!’ to take, 
the coach for Oxford. From the simple church-yard of this 
village, Gray is said to have taken some of his descriptions 
in his’celebrated elegy'; to my mind by far the first of com¬ 
positions in its tender and pathetic kind. Critics, indeed, 
may say that it is not original; they may find one idea 
here, and another there; but Gray, surely, never took the 
pains to gather these sybils’ leaves. He had no need. He 
was inspired himself. Two great minds may easily think 
and imagine alike. A short distance beyond is the house 
of Herschel, where his huge telescope is still exhibited. From 
hence to Oxford, is a distance of thirty-six miles; the road 
leading over a succession of hills, and presenting many 
beautiful prospects. 

The approach to Oxford is one of the finest I rememlicr 
to have seen. A long line of Gothic towers and spires is 
presented to the view, rising above groves of broad-spreading 
venerable trees, with battlemented roofs peeping up at inter¬ 
vals, picturesque and interesting in form, and gray with the 
moss of ages. My feelings on approaching this city, hardly 
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admil of deKcriptioii. They were awakened by many 
recollections. I was about to enter one of the most ancient, 
and • certainly the most splendid seats of learning in the 
world; the most religious university in Europe, the cradle 
of the English reformation. Here, once lived Wyckliffe ; 
and here, Cranmcr, and Latimer, and Ridley, attested the 
goodness of their cause by the sacrifice of life in its defence. 
I looked upon the bulwark of the church of England, the 
grand seminary of her clergy, the intellectual birth-place of 
great and distinguished men, of [wets and philosophers, of 
soldiers and of statesmen, who have filled the world with 
their renown. What more was requisite to elevate and 
solemnize the sold ; to bring it into deep accordance with 
the venerable magnificence of surrounding objects ; to pro¬ 
duce that harmony between the internal man and the world 
without, which is one of the most delicious, though one of 
the most rare sensations known to our minds ? Having 
crossed on a fine bridge the classic Charwell, we enleied the 
loyal and learned city, composed, one might almost say, of 
streets of collejres. 


STRATFORD UPON AVON, WARWICK CASTLK, BEAU¬ 
CHAMP CHAPEL, RUINS OF KENILWORTH. 

Stratford upon Avon, though beaurifully situated, is 
interesting for little, save as being the birthplace of Shaks- 
peare. This, it is true, is enough to distinguish and endear 
it to every mind that can appreciate desert. For my own 
}mrt, I have always considered him, in the union of great 
and shining qualities, in profoundness of intellect, and lofty 
and creative powers of fancy, as the most extraordinary 
person that England or the world has ever produced. With 
such admiration of the man, my emotions may well be con- 
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ceived, when I found myself in his natal chamber; within 
the walls which protected, beneath the roof that sheltered 
him in his first moments of existence. Here his infant eye 
first opened to the light; here his infant steps were guided ; 
and here his stupendous mind received its first impressions. 
What a mystery is the human intellect! Can it l)e true, as 
Helvetius, I think, maintains, that all men are born equal in 
capacity, and that the difference soon and universally observ¬ 
able, is owing to early impressions made by the education of 
the nursery, or by external objects and circumstances seem¬ 
ingly trivial 1 If so, what a process was conducted in this 
very chamber, in the formation of that infant mind! At any 
rate, supposing the theory false in its extent, titat nature, 
true to herself, ever produces endless varieties in the creation 
of mind as well as of matter—^t hat she scatters every where 
in the intellectual as well us the material world, plains and 
valleys and aspiring eminences;—still how vast was the 
influence exercised ujwn that mind within these veiy walls! 
The song that beguiled his infant slumbers, the tiile of fairy, 
witch, or goblin, that amused and interested his young cre¬ 
dulity, must have been murmured in a voice of passing 
sweetness, and told with a charm of unc(]ualled power. 

The room, of which I have been speaking, is on the se¬ 
cond story, large, square, and low. Its walls are covered 
with inscriptions, among which the only distinguished name 
which has escaped the ravages of time and mischief is that 
of Walter Scott, a kindred spirit of the mighty dramatist.. 
The house is long and low, consisting of one story al)ove 
the ground-floor. Its exterior walls are composed of beams 
at wide intervals, filled in with stone and plaster; an ancient 
and barbarous mode of building, very prevalent in the old 
Swiss and German villages. Part of it is now occupied as 
an inn, and the other part as a butcher’s shop. Around are 
the haunts of his boyhood—the village streets and lanes— 
the verdsmt banks of Avon—the forest parks of neighboring 
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proprietors —ill! consecrated by the footsteps and miisings of 
the youthful bsird. 

Ib the church of Stratford, a large and noble Gothic pile, 
well worthy to be his mausoleum, and even of its higher 
destiny, as the house of prayer and the temple of the living 
God—are the remains and monument of the poet. The 
latter was erected by his daughter, and contains his bust in 
a niche. Bearing, it may be supposed, at least some ressem- 
blance to the original, it seems to display his mind upon the 
lofty and expanded brow. Below, making part of the floor 
of the chancel, is his original tombstone, with an inscription 
said (o have been written by himself. The humble and 
affectionate a|ipeal, clothed as it is in simple language, is 
remarkably touching, particularly when we remember from 
whom it comes. It nms thus: 


“ Good freend for Jesus sake forbear 
To dig the dust cncloased heam^. 

Hlessc by yc man yt spares thes stones; 
And curst be he yt moves my bones.** 


Beneath lie the bones of the jioet—the mouldering re¬ 
mains of all that was mortal. Death and time, who spare 
nor kings nor empires, spared not even him. But genius 
has a privilege of immortality, which kings and empires do 
not always share, which time and death destroy not That 
immortality is fame. 

From Stratford 1 crossed to Warwick, principally with the 
view of visiting Warwick castle, one of the oldest, and cer¬ 
tainly best preserved in England. Warwick castle is seated 
in one end of an extensive park, on a high mound immedi¬ 
ately on the banks of the Avon. It overlooks a most delightful 
landscape, composed of wood and water, gay fields, and 
verdant meadows, blended harmoniously into one fresh 
delicious picture. The castle dates backward beyond the 
memory of man, and is supposed to have been founded even 
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before the conquest. Yet such is the slate of its preservation, 
that not a sinsfle stoue seems ever to have fallen from its 
place. Jt is built arouiul a larj^e (|iia<lrangle, the pritu- ipal 
apartments lying on the side towards the river, and forming 
a most majestic, though irregular Gotiiic pile. The side 
through wJiicli you enter is <om|KJsed of tan })ictiires(iue 
and lofty towers ,-it tlm angles, called t‘a:sar's and tluy 's 
towers, connected by a Jngh aiul s-froiig wall, with llie gate¬ 
house in tlie centre. Over the moat, now dry, and jMissetl 
by a permanent causeway instead of the ancient draw¬ 
bridge, you enter a narrow passage once closed by a |K>rtcullis, 
and more than one door besides, which leads you immedi¬ 
ately into the quadrangle. Such was the eftect of my 
approach to these ancient towers, that on passing through 
the gate-house, I was somewhat startled at running against 
an old blue-coated jrorter, whom at fust 1 was near taking 
for an armed warder or a guardian dragon. 

This worthy personage solicited my attention to certain 
relics of the olden time, which being depi>sitcd in his lodge, 
belong to his dejrartment. He showed me an immense 
brazen caldron, called Guy's porridge-j)ot, in which that 
fabulous personage w as accustomed, according to the legend, 
to boil food for his retainers, now used on occasions of family 
rejoicing as a punch-bowl, of sullicient capacity to serve for 
the whole neighlxrrhood ; a rib, large enough to have Ixv 
longed to an elephant, which he informed me erst flanked 
the bowels of the identical wild cow, who iiftcr ravaging 
and destroying all before her, was slain by the aforesaid 
Guy in single combat; a two-handed sword, among a 
quantity of rusty armor, weighing tw’euty (rounds, and 
measuring five feet four inches, appertaining to the same 
doughty hero; a young tree, about ten feet high, in the 
shape of a walking-stick, which reminded me of that of 
Polyphemus, from which ray worthy cicermie took occasion 
to remark that Guy, who w'as in the habit of using it, was 
feet eleven inches in stature. 
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From ihLs recriou of undent fable, I hastened di^onally 
sicross the (juadranglc to the main pfle of the castle, rising 
proudly, tower after tower of varied shape and height and 
size, and built entirely of hewn stone, wdiicli the hand of time 
has oiily polished, not defaced. Here, instead of a venerable 
seneschal, I was encountered by a dapjKsr servant out of 
livery, who introduced me at once into the old baronial hall. 
It is a noble apfirtmcnt, panneled wdtli w'ood painted to re¬ 
semble ojik, and hung round with the trophies of the chase, 
and the ancient implements of war, the alternate sport and 
cxicupation of its chivalrous masters. 1 was somewhat 
astonished, I confess, at finding among swords and spears 
and maces, helmets, shields, and gauntlets, mail in full 
suit or in parts, wielded and wwn no doubt by chevaliers 
among the noblest and most loyal of their day, the skullcap 
which once protected the round head of Oliver Cromwell. 
The most interesting object, perhaps, is a very richly carved 
oaken settee, the only remnant of the king-making Earl of 
Warwick. It bears, on two shields, the well known cogni¬ 
zance of that remarkable man, the double bear and swan. 
It is singular enough, that the only article remaining of one 
who was always in the field, the most unquiet spirit of an 
unquiet era, whose powers of body and mind and means 
wore sulFicient to set up and to pull down thrones, should be 
an emblem of peace and of repose. The other apartments 
of the state suite, though rather small, are very beautifully 
furnished with ancient cabinets and decorations. They 
contain some remarkably fine paintings, principally portraits 
by Raphael, Titian, Rubens, and Van Dyck. The most 
interesting are those of dueen Joanna of Naples, by the 
first, and those of prince Rupert, the marquis of Montrose, 
and Charles I. by the last.. I was strongly impressed by 
the truth of the remark made frequently, I think by Scott, 
that the countenances both of this great marquis and his 
master were marked by an interesting, peculiar, and pro- 
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found melancholy, which to the eye of anxious attachment 
or fearful superstition, seemed to foretell their fate. Of the 
royal victim there are two portraits by the same great hand. 
The more remarkable is a large picture in which the king 
is represented mounted on a noble white horse, led or held 
by an attendant. It is placed at the end of a long dark 
gallery, but is very strongly lighted by a window in its 
immediate vicinity. The graceful animated group seems 
actually advancing from tlie canvass. 

Q,uitting the principal apartment, and again crossing the 
court, the two remaining sides of which are surrounded by 
a high wall, whose monotony is broken by occasional watch- 
towers, I entered the garden. It is planted after the English 
fashion, with a great variety of trees and shrubbery, and 
laid out in broad walks and secluded alleys. Flowers are 
scattered only here and there, as if by the hand of nature, 
amid the foliage of overtopping shrubs, or beneath the pro¬ 
tection of the oak, the cedar, or the elm. In the greenhouse 
is placed the celebrated vase found at Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, 
and presented to the earl b't Sir William Hamilton. It is of 
white marble, seven feet in diameter, and ornamented with 
finely sculptured heads and masks in alto relievo. This 
ungenial climate has already covered it in part with a loath¬ 
some coat of green. 

From Warwick Castle, I proceeded to the Beauchamp 
(pronounced by a horrid cacophony, Beechem) chapel, or 
Chapel of our Lady, attached to the church of St. Mary. 
The church itself is a fine Gothic pile, of the fourteenth 
century. It contains in its chancel the monument of a 
Beauchamp, the founder of the church, who lived as far 
back as the days of Stephen. It was preserved from a con¬ 
flagration, which destroyed the original building. The 
noble knight and his lady recline in marble, on a raised 
platform, in true Gothic formality and stiffness. The Chapel 
of our Lady, (bough small, is, with its rich carving and 
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gilding, its painted windows, and brass and marble monu¬ 
ments, a perfect jewel. The monuments are all in the same 
styltf with the one already mentioned, displaying the effigy 
or effigies of the deceased, reclining on a raised platform. 
That of the founder of the chapel, a Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, is of brass, double gilt. Another, of marble, is of 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, brother of the celebrated Leicester. 
The most remarkable, however, is that of the favorite him¬ 
self, and one of his wives, not the unhappy Amy, but, I 
believe, the widow countess of Essex. The effigy of this 
ambitious and daring, yet smooth and polished courtier, 
represents him in his age, with a countenance worn by 
remorse and grief. He is represented as if clad in armor, 
which the marble was once painted and gilded to resemble. 
These faded colors, that care-worn face, the thought of the 
corruption within the sepulchre, how did they seem to mock 
his boasted grace, and Ijeauty, and accomplishments, his 
almost regal state, the escutcheoned splendors of hie monu¬ 
ment, and the high sounding titles of his epitaph ! 

From the tomb of Leicester, to the ruins of Kenilworth 
castle, is no unnatural transition. They lie about five miles 
north of Warwick, and about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the village of Kenilworth. The castle was originally 
erected in the reign of Henry I. by Geoffrey de Clinton, his 
chamberlain and treasurer. Under Henry HI. it belonged 
to Simon de Montfort, the celebrated rebel, who perished in 
the battle of Evesham. Defended for a long time by his 
son, of the same name, it was finally surrendered to the 
king, in 1216, and immediately granted to his son Edmund, 
created earl of Lancaster. By the confiscation of this pos¬ 
sessor’s estate, it became the property of the crown under 
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Edward II. Here this unfortunate prince was confined, 
until he had consented to resign the crown to his son, by 
whom the brother of the last owner was restored. Through 
his daughter Blanche, married to John of Gaunt, this prince 
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inherited the castle, which he greatly enlarged, in his sou, 
Henry IV. it of course returned to the crown, where it con¬ 
tinued until granted by Elizabeth to her favorite, Iloberl 
Dudley, one of the sons of tlie Duke of Northumberland, 
whom she raised soon after to the dignity of earl of Leicester. 
This magnificent noble is said to have expended sixty thou¬ 
sand pounds, an enormous sum in those days, in enlarging 
and beautifying the castle. In July, 1575, queen Elizabeth 
paid the earl that celebrated visit, which has given occasion 
to the most splendid historical novel in the world. Be¬ 
queathed by Leicester to his brother, the earl of Warwick, 
and from him descending to Sir Robert Dudley, Leicester’s 
illegitimate son, it was seized under James I. by the crown, 
in consequence of some alleged disaflbetion in the banished 
Dudley, and given to Henry, prince of Wales. From liiin 
it descended to his brother Charles, afterwards Charles 1. 
This prince granted its revenues to three persons, with whom 
it remained until tlie civil wars ; when its chase was laid 
waste, its lake drained, its furniture plundered, its towers 
dismantled, and the magnificent castle reduced to a useless 
ruin. The connection, therefore, is not a slight one between 
this castle and some of the most remarkable persons and 
events in English history. The fortress of tlie fierce de 
Montfort; the prison of the unhapi)^ Edward ; the residence 
of John of Gaunt, and his aspiring son; the scat of the 
splendid festivities of Leicester and Elizabeth ; the coveted 
retirement of the chivalrous Henry, that prince, the prolon¬ 
gation of whose life, had, perhaps, prolonged the race and 
reign of the family of Stuart; and though last, not least, 
the scene of that splendid fiction, which has realized to the 
present generation the manners and the characters of by¬ 
gone years, claims no small interest in the imaginative and 
recollcctive mind. 

True it is now a ruin. The roof has long since fallen : 
the very floors have disappeared : scarce a chamber remains 
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•inlire : not a tower is perfect. But the funereal ivy creeps 
j^racefully over its tottering walls, and amid the broken 
tracery of its windows ; the very winds apiicar to sigh amid 
these wrecks of splendor and of power ; every thing is in 
harmony with the mournful recollections which attach 
themselves to tlie memory of pleasures, beauty, greatness, 
guilt,—all buried in the grave. The outer wall, with its 
towers at intervals, still marks the vast extent of no less than 
seven acres occupied by the buildings and grounds of the 
castle. The splendid gate-house or barbican, built by Lei¬ 
cester, is still inhabited, consisting of four towers each four 
stories high, united by a battlemented wall of nearly equal 
height. It stands on the north part of the outer wall. The 
C/ause of its preservation was, that it was seized on for a 
dwelling by a Cromwellian officer. Though the ordinary 
access of the castle was through this gate-way, the entrance 
of queen Elizabeth was made through Mortimer’s tower, now 
in a very ruinous condition, on the opposite or south side of 
the outer wall Nciir this was the lake on which “ honest 
Mike Lambourne,” as he called himself, floundered on his 
dolphin. A scanty stream, and a marshy-looking plain, are 
all that remain of this once celebrated expanse of artificial 
water. From hence, passing with the splendid train, you 
find yourself in the base court of the castle. Standing in its 
centre, the noble pile rises before you in ruined grandeur, 
extending in the form of a horse-shoe, though with very 
considerable deviations from regularity, the two extremities 
being nearest the spectator. The right extremity is Cassar’s 
tower, the left a part of Leicester’s buildings. 

Commencing on the right, the gigantic tower first named 
attracts your attention from its vastness of size and massive¬ 
ness of construction. Its walls are in some places sixteen 
feet thick. It is an oblong, with corner turrets ; and though 
it has lost much of its ancient height, is still lofty and com¬ 
manding It was the original keep of the castle, and dates 
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therefore back to the times of Henry }. Passing onward, 
you enter and ascend Mervyn’s tower, on this side ruinous, 
though on the other still whole, over its own fallen masses. 
On the second story may be found a grained chamber, about 
twelve feet square, lighted by two high narrow windows. 
Ascending by a winding stone staircase to the third story, 
you find a pile of ruins, among which, however, you can 
still trace the outline of a chamber similar to the one below. 
Here was the allotted lodging of Tressilian, the asylum of 
the fugitive countess of Leicester, the persecuted Amy Rob- 
sart. I confess that, as I recognised the spot, I felt what I 
knew to be a fiction with all the force of fact. From hence, 
too, you look out upon the garden, a large oblong space, and 
on the adjoining pleasance, a small irregular plot, surrounded 
by a high wall. Within that inclosure, the ambitious cour¬ 
tier walked in guilty dalhance with the virgin queen ; here, 
too, his alarmed wife betrayed herself a few moments after¬ 
wards to the incensed princess; and here the deceived 
Dudley sought vengeance with his sword upon his supposed 
rival. 

Leaving Mervyn’s tower by a short gallery, you find 
yourself within the precincts of the great hall. It is roofless, 
and long since floorless; its very walls are broken; not a 
pane of glass is left in its tall windows ; their rich tracery 
itself is in great part removed. Still you may gain from 
what remains some idea of its fonner magnificence. Ninety 
feet in length by forty-five in breadth, you are led to suppose 
from its lofty windows that it once boasted a height equal to 
its other dimensions. What a scene it must have presented 
on that evening when, adorned with all the taste and wealth 
which Leicester could summon to his aid, it received the 
virgin queen and her splendid court! With what rich en¬ 
joyment, or pained remembrance, did I dwell upon the record 
of that night! The majestic presence of the virgin queen ; 
the gay group of ladies ; the gUttcring lines of courtiers ; 
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the magniliccnt entrance of the favorite earl; the well- 
attested fable of the villain Varney; the supposed madness 
of the promise-bound Tressilian; the march of Blount up 
the whole length of that long hall, and the accolade bestowed 
upon his shoulder,—rose before me with almost the reality 
of a living pageant. The great hall forms what may be 
called the bottom of the horse-shoe. Turning, therefore, 
you enter a long suite of apartments, more peculiarly appro¬ 
priated to the queen, but now utterly ruinous. They are 
called the white hall, the presence chamber, and the privy 
chamber, all large, and once m.^gnificent, erected, as well as 
the great hall, by the head of the Lancastrian line. It is in 
the first of these, that the great historian places the final 
detection of Leicester’s deceit. This is the scene of his return 
to honor; of the explosion of a jealous and disappointed 
woman’s rage; and the touching exhibition of a statesman’s 
sympathy. 


SPEEDWELL MINE, IN DERBYSHIRE. 

This mine was undertaken about seventy years ago, by 
a gentleman by the name of Oakden; and penetrates the 
solid rock by an arched passage, about seven feet high by 
five wide, for a distance of fifteen hundred yards, or nearly 
a mile. It cost even at that time fourteen thousand pounds, 
and a labor of eleven years ; yet the quantity of lead ore 
obtained was ^ trifling, that the undertaking was at last 
given up in despair. We entered by a flight of steps, de¬ 
scending about ninety feet in the earth, and embarked, by 
the light of three dim candles, in a boat which, like Charon’s, 
seemed almost too frail to transport any thing heavier than 
a spirit. The water, for the whole length of the passage, is 
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about three feet deep. We were shoved along by our guide, 
who made use for that purjrosc of tlie irregularities of the 
stone surface. 

We hud scarcely advanced a few yards, when we began 
to hear the tumbling of a water-fall, roaring louder and 
louder as we approached, and resembling the agreeable sound 
of one prolonged i)eal of thunder. Added to this was the 
tranquil izing idea, that the water-fall was in fact the descent 
of the stream on which I was floating, the security of whose 
gate, on the brink of the aliyss, I had no means of ascertain¬ 
ing. Thus 1 proceeded, in a chilly atmosphere, amid drip¬ 
ping damps, with a light which was only darkness palpable, 
beneath a low arch loaded with the weight of a superincuin- 
Ijent mountain, about seven hundred and fifty yards. Here, 
upon the very brink of the cataract, which roared, of course, 
louder tlian ever, the boat was brought to shore. I stepped 
out of it, glad to be relieved from my constrained posture, 
and rccov'cring tliat confidence wliich a man always feels 
when on his feet. The guide informed me, that I had 
landed in the devil’s hall. 1 locked around, almost expecting 
to receive a fiery welcome from his infernal majesty. But 
all was the blackness of darkness. Here and there a chasm, 
darker tlian darkness itself, was distinguishable by its deeper 
shades. Here and there a wild projection of the rocks thrust 
itself forward, and caught the portion of a feeble ray from 
the taper held up by the guide. The abyss seemed to throw 
upward, occasionally, a flake of snowy foam, which its dark¬ 
ness would reject as uncongenial. Taking advantage of my 
silence, my Charon proceeded to inform me that 1 was in a 
natural cavern, the roof of which had never been discovered, 
though rockets had been thrown up in it to a great height; 
that the passage which I saw ahead was the continuation of 
the mine, and extended seven hundred and fifty yards further; 
that the abyss hard by was bottomless, having in fact received 
the whole of the rubbish of the further branch of the mine 
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without any apparent elevation of its standing waters; and 
that men had been let down into it to the depth of one hun¬ 
dred'and three yards, where they reached the surface of the 
pool, whose bottom, however, they could not find, though 
furnished with lines, I think, two hundred yards in length. 

Having finished his account, he ascended about forty 
yards above the floor of the cavern, and lit a strong, blue 
light, which threw a horrid glare, as if indeed from the infer¬ 
nal world, upon its wild, ragged outline, its lofty dimensions, 
and impenetrable black recesses. Descending, he placed us 
on the brink of the cataract, and held another blaze of similar 
composition above the tremendous void. Then wc could 
see that the water rushed from a chasm just beneath our 
feel, throwing out foam and spray against tlie unequal sides 
of the devouring abyss, and mingling far below with a more 
placid mass, which gave back a cheerless reflection to the 
lurid gleam above. The lights were shortly extinguished, 
and I re-embarked with an impression that I had never seen 
nature in a guise more terribly sublime. 

The subterraneous wonders of the place were not, however, 
yet exhausted. On our return, a beautiful eflect was pro¬ 
duced by sticking lighted candle eirds, at intervals, against 
the sides of the passage. The appearance was that of a 
seemingly interminable succession of arches, which the lights 
reflected forward on the water from a great distance; pro¬ 
ducing an eflect which, after the horrors we had passed, was 
really gay and enchanting. "While we sat gazing on this 
novel spectacle, the guide took advantage of a small recess 
on one side of the passage, to stop and insert a blast. Before 
he had ended, the smoke of the blue lights which he had lit 
in the cavern, was seen advancing toward us, obscuring the 
distant lights, while it assumed from their rays a luminous 
appearance. Having arranged his blast, and lighted his 
fusee, the guide pushed off a few yards, and we sat awaiting 
the report. I observed a little boy, the brother of the guide, 
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who Avas frequently in the habit of accompanyuig him in 
his excursions, crouch down in the bottom of the boat, as if 
under influence of bodily terror. 1 expected, from this cir¬ 
cumstance, something startling. But when the explosion 
came, I thought that the mountain had fallen in upon us. 
Thunder itself, unless its auditor was in tlie cloud which 
pro<luced it, could not ap[)ear so loud. The air Avas filled with 
sound: its vibrations, confined within this narrow passage, 
rushed against my face and chest, Avith a force that almost 
took away my breath. All the distant lights Avere extin¬ 
guished in a moment, and two of those in the Iwat, though 
well protected, shared their fate. The prolongation and 
reverberation of the sound continued long to roll along the 
vault. This over, we made the best of our way out; and 1 
confess I Avas rejoiced to hail once more the light of day ; 
“ superasque evadere ad auras." 


SCENERY OF CUMBERLAND—MR. SOUTHEY. 

Prom Ambleside to Keswick, a distance of al)out si.xteen 
miles, is one of the most delightful drives in the region of 
the Cumbrian lakes. Near Rydal-water, a small and not 
remarkable pond, Wordsworth has his cottage, not visible, 
however, from the road. The poet is looked upon among 
his country neighbors as a good deal of a recluse. He is 
very much given to solitary wanderings on foot, or in a little 
four-wheeled carriage, drawn by a single pony. He aa'os 
absent on a tour in Ireland. Communicating with Rydal- 
water, succeeds tlie larger lake of Grasmere, a fine basin, 
surrounded on every side by picturesque crags and eminences, 
which are peculiarly wild in the north-west. The noblest 
feature, however, of the view obtained on entering the vale 
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of Grasmere, is the broad gap ia the mountains at its northern 
extremity. Its vast size, and fine, majestic, gradual curve, 
opening to view n. curtain of the sky, produce an effect of 
extraordinary grandeur. Through this ojiening, the road 
pa.ssos, usceiiding alsnil s<!veu hundred feet. From the 
highest point, which constitutes the boundary between 
Westmoreland and Cuinlrerland, a view is obtained of the 
western j»cnks of Skiddaw; and a little lower down, of the 
vale of Wythburn, the sloping declivities of Helvellyn, and 
of Lieathc’s-water, which laves the mountain’s base. Bor¬ 
dered on one sitle by precipitous eminences, and indented by 
jutting crags, and on the other by Helvellyn and his scarce 
inferior brethren, this long hut narrow lake presents a surface 
strikingly calm, dark, and gloomy. The road passes so 
close to the base of Helvellyn, that its summit is not visible. 
I’hough at a distance, the mountain’s side had the appearance 
of no very steep declivity, yet on approaching more nearly, 
it is seen (o be rent by chasms and broken by precipices, 
sullicient to endanger life in the de.sceiit. Not many years 
ago, a life was actually lost among them. The unfortunate 
individual was, I believe, an artist; and was crossing the 
mountain, towards evvaiiiig, from lills-water, by a path little 
})ra( tised. The mists came in upon him with a density 
usual in these regions; a density which sometimes bewilders 
even professed guides; and from the time w'hen he started, 
he is snpirosed t o have Ireen also overtaken by the shades of 
night. His body was not found until twelve weeks after; 
and was even tlien still guarded by his faithful dog. She 
had brought forth whelps in the interval; and had preferred 
to feed upon her offspring rather than abandon the body of 
lier mtister. She was of the terrier kind. 

At the termination of Leathe’s-water a double valley lies 
Iwfore you, separated by a rough, craggy eminence thrown 
Ivetwecn them, a huge independent mass. On the left, 
spreads the broad, rich vale of Legberthwaite. On the 
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right, extends the longer, narrower, and more romantic 
valley of St. John. Near its entrance, on the steep side-hill, 
stands full in view the Castle Crag, wonderfully resembling 
a quadrangular Gothic castle with corner turrets; to which 
Scott has attached, the romantic legend related in his Bridal 
of Triermain. This beautiful poem was originally published 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register. It has since appeared 
with the name of the author prefixed. It was one of the 
favorite treasures of my earliest boyhood; and I cannot de¬ 
scribe the thrill which ran through my veins, when I heard 
unexpectedly, from the lips of my driver, the, to me, really 
enchanted names of Castle Crag and Valley of St. John. 
The mode in which the lady of the lay became imprisoned 
in that rock-bound castle; her previous history, and that 
of her fairy mother; the tournament amid King Arthur’s 
matchless peers; the sudden appearance of Merlin; the 
vigils of the brave Sir Roland; his strange admission within 
the enchanted walls; the trials of his courage, his purity, his 
passions, and the final dissolution of the spell, rose upon my 
mind with all that accuracy of detail and vividness of color¬ 
ing which belong peculiarly to the impressions of early 
youth. 1 still must think this romantic tale the most 
animated, if not the best, of the author’s poetical works. 

At the termination of the vale of Legberthwaite, rises 
above the road the hill of Castle Rigg. From its summit 
and declivity on the other side, the traveller enjoys a view 
most varied and delightful. Beneath him lies the broad, 
rich vale of Keswick, sheltering the large white village 
in its bosom, and terminated on the northwest by the tran¬ 
quil sheet of Bassenthwaite lake, and on the south by the 
romantic basin of Derwentwater. All around, upon the 
borders of the lakes, and in the eastern distance, lie moun¬ 
tains which are among the highest in England, infinitely 
varied in outline and arrangement. In the north, the long, 
graceful, and aspiring masses of Skiddaw, close the prospect. 
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In the midst of this scene of soothing beauty and abun¬ 
dant fertility on the one han*d, and of picturesque grandeur 
and wild sublimity on the other, lives Mr. Southey; the 
character of whose genius seems to have been formed after, 
or itself actually to have given shape to, the material objects 
by which it is surrounded. He resides at Greta Hall, beau¬ 
tifully situated upon a rising ground near the river Greta. I 
found him in the evening, surrounded by his books and 
family, the most simple and unpretending of men. He is 
in person above the middle size, but slender, with something 
of the stoop and listless air of an habitual student. A retiring 
forehead, shaded m part by thick curled hair, already gray; 
strongly marked arching eye-brows; uncommonly full, dark 
eyesil blue I incline to think; a thin but very prominent nose; 
a mouth large and eloquent, and a retreating but well-defined 
chin, compose a countenance which, whether animated or 
contemplative, and it frequently changes its character, is at 
once impressive and attractive. To give you, perhaps, a 
more definite idea of bis features, they resemble, in form and 
arrangement, those of Kirke White. Indeed, so striking is 
the likeness, that the mother of JCirke White was very much 
affected by it on her first interview with the biographer of 
her son. He converses very rapidly, both in language and 
ideas. Indeed, it is somewhat difficult to keep pace with 
his mind, in its transition from one idea to another conse¬ 
quent upon or analogous to it. He asserts with great energy 
and decision; but this seems to arise, not from a dispt^ition 
to dogmatize, but from a natural impetuosity and perspicacity 
of mind. He uses no gesticulation; but his features and his 
person are instinct with animation, and alive with nervous 
action. He frequently walks up and down the room, as if 
to expend a superabundant quantity of excitement. Though 
he has viewed the scenery of the continent with the eye and 
imagination of a poet, yet he seems fondly attached to the 
scenes among which he lives, and loves to point out their 
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beauties. Indeed, 1 should have discovered his favorite 
haunts, without his assistance. Mr. Soutlicy’s walks, and 
Mr. Southey’s views, seemed to be almost as tvell known to 
my guide as to himself. 1 was delighted to hear him sj)eak 
in terms of enthusiastic applause of an American production. 
He had lately received from the United States a book con¬ 
taining the life and remains of Mis.s Davidson. He remarked 
that he had never read a more melancholy or interesting 
story : that the young authoress, who died like Kirke White 
from over excitement, exhibited in her poems proof of un¬ 
common early talent. I am persuaded that the idea too 
commonly prevalent in our country, that Mr. triouthey is 
disposed to undervalue American genius, is incorrect. He 
evinces, it is tnie, a glownng attachment to his owii country : 
but he also displays in his counlenniico, manners, and 
conversation, the liberal views and feelings of a general 
philanthropist. 

But to turn from the moral to the phj'sical sublime. The 
adjacent lake is three miles long, and a mile and a half w’ide, 
constituting a beautiful oval Iwisin. Its easterji side is envi¬ 
roned by many a separate clilf of great height and Ijeauty, 
fringed with trees, and hung with vines; l)elow which runs 
the road, and spreads occasionally, as at Lodore, a verdant 
lawn. At its southern extremity', which is narrowed to a 
point, opens the pass into Borrowdale between two lofty and 
savage mountains. In the mid.st of the pass, is seated a 
steep conical crag, itself a mountain, on the top of wdiich 
once stood a Roman fortress. Above and beyond tliis, and 
through the chasms which constitute the pass, are seen 
range after range of higher eminences, thrown together in 
sublime confusion, terminating far in the distance in the 
wild Pikes of Langdale, and the lofty summits of S!ea-fell. 
The eastern border of the lake is beautifully w'ooded ; and 
rises in general less abruptly, but into equally lofty moun¬ 
tains. Near its middle opens the sweet vale of Newlands, 
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wtiose unimpeded entrance and broad liosuni, with the 
graceful flowing outlineH of its liounding eminences, consti¬ 
tute a perfect contrast to the savage scenery of Borrowdale. 
The norlliern border is still diflerent from the rest. The 
wide fore-ground exhibits verdant fields, a picturesque white 
church, houses, and groves, and villas, with the town itself, 
terminated westward by a range of heights which border 
Ihissentliwaite; but chiefly by the long independent masses 
of Skiddaw, seen from its very base to its aspiring summit, 
a most, majestic back-ground for the landscape. The waters 
of the lake are the clearest 1 ever saw. Its bottom is a 
beauty in itself, so finely is it ciirjreled with mossy verdure. 
Its principal islands are four in number. Two of them 
contain about six acres each, and are IjeautifuUy wooded. 
One of these, still called Lord’s Island, possesses a storied 
interest. On it was the mansion of Lord Derwentwater, 
executed for his share in the rebellion of 1715. After the 
failure of the ex|jedition, his house was burned to the ground, 
ajtd his W’ife obliged to fly. He and a number of his com¬ 
panions were executed with an atrocity of vengeance, which, 
with other cruelties inflicted more than once at Olencoe and 
elsewhere on the partisans of the Stuarts, must ever con¬ 
tinue a dark stain upon the scutcheon of the house of 
Hanover. The ruins of his mansion are still to l)e seen, in 
part overgrown with tiuf, and show it to have been of great 
extent. Vicars Isle is ornamented with beautiful grounds, 
and a pleasant looking house, and commands in every direc¬ 
tion fine views of the lake. To the permanent islands, is 
frequently added auotlier buoyed up by the hydrogen which 
it contains. Within the last thirty years it has appeared 
seven times ; and has remained upon the surface sometimes 
two or three months. Its size varies. It has presented an 
area of an acre, with a thickness of three or four feet. The 
soil is soft and porous; not so firm as peat, and yet suffi¬ 
ciently so to sustain the human weight. This phenomenon 
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has never been explained. The cataract of Lodore, near 
the eastern border of the lake, is a fine arrangement of rocks, 
rising to a great height by successive steps ; but is wretchedly 
deficient in water. 

The next day being pleasant, I ascended Skiddaw by a 
very steep road, six miles in length. This mountain, from 
its height, three thousand twenty-eight feet above the level 
of the sea; from its independent situation, and its position as 
the last of the Cumbrian range towards the north, commands 
a most extensive prospect. From the hill of Latrigg, which 
constitutes the first steppe in the ascent, is a glorious view 
of the vales and lakes below, with the circumjacent moun¬ 
tains ; resembling that already descriljed from Castle Rigg. 
but more wide and complete. When arrived at the summit, 
1 was inexpressibly disappointed at finding thitt, although 
the sky was as clear above as any that I had seen in Eng¬ 
land, yet the haze lay. close and dense upon the surface of 
the earth. I could but just distinguish in the north the 
broad bosom of the Solway Frith, and beyond, the line of 
Scottish hills. In the west, the Isle of Man, which is tisiially 
seen, and the Irish Sea, were veiled in vapor. Eastward, 
the Cheviots peered faintly above the neighboring moun¬ 
tains ; and Ingleborough, in tlie southeast, just showed his 
obscured head. Not far from the same direction, Winder- 
mere lay sparkling in the sun, and beyond, the sands of 
Lancaster. In the southerly quarter all the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland were seen; Helvellyn, 
Seafell; the Langdale Pikes, Grassmire, and a thousand 
more, the mighty waves of a vast earth-ocean. But what is 
Skiddaw to the Righi ? Where are the broad blue lakes, 
the snow-capped eminences, the transparent atmosphere, 
that surround that glorious spot of earth? One never 
realizes so fully the disparity between Cumberland and 
Switzerland, as when stationed on the most boasted summit 
of the former. 
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EDINBURGH—MRS. GRANT—MACKENZIE. 

I AM delighted with the appearance of this most pictu¬ 
resque of cities. The castle perched on a lofty rock ; the 
old town .seated along a contiguous ridge, and projecting in 
wild variety its antique spires and spire-like chimneys; 
Calton-hill opposite, with its monuments and observatory; 
below, the new town, with its long broad streets and lines 
of palaces; in the distance, upon one side, the perftendicular 
mountainous cliHs of .Arthur’s seat, and on the other the 
broad h'rith, widening as it approaches towards the German 
Ocean; constitute a variety of scenery, varying according 
to the position of the spectator, such as no other city in the 
world can lioa-st. Far be from me the heresy of preferring 
it, upon the whole, to that of Naples or of Genoa; but in 
the one jHtint of variety it really exceeds them both. 

I have seen Mrs. Grant of Laggan. Thtit remarkable 
lady is one of the literary boasts of Edinburgh ; familiar 
with tdl the men of letters, and unitersally respected. She 
was the daughter of a barrack-master iit the Biitish army, 
and was in the United States at the age of thirteen, in com¬ 
pany with her father, during the revolutionary war. She 
afterwards married a clergyman, who became a minister of 
Laggan, a small place somewhere, I believe, in the High¬ 
lands, from which she continues to derive her distinctive 
appellation. From these small Ircgiimings she has raised 
herself by her talents and her virtues to high literary emi¬ 
nence, and an intimate and equal intercourse with jjeople of 
the greatest rank and fortune. She is the author, as you 
doubtless know, of Letters from the Highlands, and Memoirs 
of an American Lady. She has lost nine children, all of 
whom died after they were grown up, and has but one sur¬ 
viving. She is herself a venerable ruin. She is so lame as 
to be obliged to u’alk witli crutches; and even w’ith their 
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assistance, her motions are slow and languid. Still, she is 
not only resigned, but cheerful; her confidence in Divine 
goodness lias never failed. I think I shall never forget that 
venerable countenance, so marked by suffering, and yet so 
tranquil; so indicative, at once, both of goodness and of great¬ 
ness. Her broad and noble forehead above all, relieved by 
the parted gray hair, exceeds in interest any feature of 
youthful beauty which it has yet been my fortune to be¬ 
hold. Her conversation is original and characteristic; frank, 
yet far from rude; replete at once with amusement and 
instruction. She frequently, among friends, claims the 
privilege of age to speak, what she calls the truth; what 
every one indeed must acknowledge to be such, in its wisest 
and most attractive form. 

One of the most remarkable days of my hfe, to be marked, 
as old Horace says, with a white stone, or bean, I really 
forget which, was the one on wliich I saw Mackenzie, “ the 
man of feeling.” 1 found him just returned from a drive, 
and seated, musing, in his study : a tall figure, wasted by 
age, with a venerable countenance, whose mild, beneficent 
expression age seems only to have heightened. 1 never 
saw a form and face so instinct with goodness, so attractive 
of afiection. The tenderness poured forth in his works, 
seems diffused around his person; and I defy any man, that 
has a soul, to admire the former more than he shall feel 
inclined at once to love the latter. He received me with an 
air almost paternal, and broke at once into an animated 
conversation. It was then that his eye glowed with a fire 
which 1 had not anticipated, but which you may see some¬ 
times exhibited in his portraits. He spoke of the continent 
at once with the fond recollection of age, and the ardent 
animation of youth. I thought of Julia de Roubigne, but 
did not venture to remind him of the scenes where his own 
story is laid. Out of compliment to me, he alluded to my 
own country, saying, that there was a manifest bond between 
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Great Britain and America, both by nature and eeif-inter^; 
and that for his own part he had always been an advocate for 
conciliation and friendship. He admired the elastic and 
enterprising spirit of my countrymen. I confess, I felt the 
prouder for his praise; though, in such a case, my pride 
would reject the praises of most men. I should have been 
delighted to draw him into a conversation relating to the 
olden times, to the distinguished companions of his more 
youthful days; a subject on which, it is said, he loves to 
expatiate, and sometimes expatiates to tlie delight of every 
auditor. Who, indeed, would not expect so much from the 
friend and companion of Johnson and Goldsmith, the living 
patriarch of letters ? This pleasure, however, I was obliged 
to forego, as 1 could presume neither to lead nor to fatigue 
him. After some further conversation, therefore, on Scottish 
scenery, and the direction of my tour, I withdrew. 1 cannot 
describe the impression left upon my mind by this interesting 
interview. 1 felt as I have sometimes done after watching 
the downward progress of the sun; when the majestic orb 
was verging towards an apparent extinction; when his 
warmth was abated, but more genial; when his illumination 
was less brilliant, but far lovelier, than when he stood proudly 
at the zenith, and flung abroad his noon-day beat and 
splendor. And is not a good great man a sun to the moral 
world? Is he not a source of light to the intellect, of 
warmth to every virtuous affection, of fruitfulness to the 
whole nature? Alas! that, hke the sun, he can continue 
no longer with us; that he too must set in darkness, and 
give place to the shades of night. 
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DOCTOR CHALMERS. 

I HAVE seen and heard Doctor Chalmers. He is, as you 
doubtless know, professor of the Evidences of Christianity, 
at Edinburgh. He is attended by a class of about three 
hundred; but a small portion of whom, however, are pro¬ 
fessional students. You may imagine with what interest 
and attention I listened to a man so generally distinguished, 
so peculiarly remarkable for his strength and eloquence upon 
the subject of his course. He is of low stature, and square 
built, with a full, but by no means corpulent person. His 
head is very large, though not disproportionably so. Features, 
regular and commanding; a high, uucojumonly broad, re¬ 
treating forehead ; even and strongly marked brows; eyes, 
though dimmed by study, yet mildly intellectual: a straight, 
though prominent nose; a well defined and proportioned 
mouth ; constitute a cotmtcnance uniting high degree.s both 
of materia] and moral beauty. He commenced his lecture, 
seated; but occasionally rose in the animation of his feelings, 
or to relieve himself ))y change of po.sition. The feebleness 
of his voice is such, that it was scarcely more than a sort of 
elevated whisper; but the very earnestness with which it 
occasionally endeavored to burst forth into sonorous sound, 
was irresistibly expressive. His accent is Scottish to a pe¬ 
culiar degree ; but in him, it wore only the appearance of 
Doric plainness, majesty, and strength. Defects, when cha¬ 
racteristic of such a man, we cease to blame; we almost 
admire them. His gesticulation is, in general, restrained ; 
but when he rises in the might of reason and of eloquence, 
nature throws aside the formality of the chair, and shows 
herself in varied and animated action. His hand, now here 
now there, now uplifted and now sweeping downward, seems 
to obey instinctively and simultaneously the impulse which 
lightens frean his eye and bursts eager from bis lips. A 
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mere declaiiner might call his action ungraceful; a man 
that has a soul would never think of it till it was over. It 
is -easy to decide which is the better judge and test of 
eloquence. 

Such was my first impression of Doctor Chalmers. I 
have now heard him often ; but the repetition of the pleasure 
has by no means diminished its vividness. On the contrary, 
Uke all real greatness and essential beauty, his mind and 
manner grow upon one’s admiration. Besides, they appear 
in a variety of lights. While examining his pupils, he fre¬ 
quently interrupts the process for the sake of illustrating 
anew, or confirming, with an ardor that will not be repressed, 
some pa«ition formerly laid down. As these efforts are cx- 
tem|K)re, they exhibit more fully, in his face, jMirson, and 
action, the intensely pow'erful w^orkings of his mind. Yet 
there is no grimace. To reverse the sarcasm of Burke, he 
has all the ins})iration of the sybil, without her contortions. 
On other occasions, while characterizing the lx)oks recom¬ 
mended in the theological course, he exhibits, besides his 
sometimes startling, but generally acute and strong origin¬ 
ality, a pungent Scotticism, if I may call it so, for it seems 
characteristic of this peoidc ; a dry and pithy humor, pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate to a critic. Among the books recommended 
on the subject of natural religion, happened to be Aberncthj'. 
1 remember his remarking of this unfortunate author, that 
he was very meagre; adding, by way of illustration, and as 
if a sudden thought had struck him, that he was, compared 
with modern authors, just what the old magazines, the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, for instance, were, compared to the 
rich and copious periodicals of modern times. Any one who 
has ever dipped into the lucubrations of Mr. Urban, cannot 
but feel the point of the illustration. In a new battle of the 
books, I am afraid that Doctor Chalmers would be found 
upon the side of the modems. Even the venerable Cud- 
worth, though treated with respect, w'as thrown aside. He 
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said, indeed, that he should be willing that two or three of 
his pupils should master the contents of a book, where an 
energetic mind was always visible, though busied too much 
in arranging hoards of useless learning; but he discouraged 
them in general from attempting it. He remarked, that it 
was of but little importance what distinct shades of theism 
were maintained b> all the diirereiit philoso])her.s, or how 
many embraced the doctrine of tlic transmigration of souls. 
He concluded the subject by saying, that then was the in¬ 
fancy, but now the real manhood of the world ; ant! that :is 
new and better books were multiplying and gaining ground 
every day, Empedocles and Anaxagoras must needs sink 
into oblivion. 

He considers the morality of the gospel as liitle less than 
a miraculous proof of its authenticity. He rests his main 
argument, however, on the coincidence between conscience 
and revelation. Some of these views, at least in their extent, 
are pecuhar to himself; and are enforced with a strength 
and originality equal to that with which they are conceived. 
He considers the heresies of the German “ biblists,” to be 
chiefly owing to their devotedness to minute critical reading, 
and nice grammatical distinctions; observing by way of 
illustration, that the mind, like the eye, when devoted for a 
length of time exclusively to minute ol|jects, is apt to acquire 
a narrowness and subtilty of vision, incapable of taking in 
and justly estimating the various parts and relations of a 
great system. From the example of the German critics, he 
took occasion most appropriately and solemnly to warn his 
pupils, never to become so absorbed in the literature of the 
bible, as to lose sight of its spiriL Another warning which 
he gave extempore, was almost equally valuable ; and was 
delivered with a solemnity and caustic humor peculiar' to 
himself. He said it was in clergymen a strange mixture of 
pedantry, and the most unfeeling cruelty, to disturb the 
minds of those under their charge, by producing and exalt- 
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ing the vast value of biblical criticism, in order to present 
themselves as in possession, like the Egyptian priests, of some 
mighty mysteries. Whereas the fact is, he continued, they 
are in possession of no mysteries at all. The disclosures of 
biblical criticism, are in themselves exceedingly minute and 
unimportant; and that they are so, is the main argument 
for its grand and truly valuable discovery, the integrity of 
the sacred text. After this, the power of answering objec¬ 
tions is its only valuable use. 

The humility of Doctor Chalmers is most striking in his 
manner and conversation, and powerfully illustrated in his 
conduct. He refiist s to preach in the more fashionable 
churches ; and confines himself to occasional efforts in one 
obscure church in Edinburgh, and to churches in the vici¬ 
nity, where his officiating may afford real relief. Even then 
It is imjtossible to discover when and where he is to officiate. 


THE SCOTTISH COURTS—SIR WALTER SCOTT—MR. 

.1EFPREY. 

The court has been some time in session. The number 
of Scottish judges, or lords of session, it is well known is 
flfteen. They originally sat together; but for the sake of 
expediting business, have long been divided. Six are called 
lords ordinary, a n d sit singly. Before one of these the 
parties appear in the first instance, with written statements 
of their respective cases. If there be any material differ¬ 
ence in the statements, reference is made to a jury or com¬ 
mission, for the hearing of evidence, and the discovery of 
fecLs. In the great majority of instances, however, the par¬ 
ties, in order to avoid the expense and delay of such a refer¬ 
ence, come to an agreement as to facts. The lord ordinary 
then, after hearing counsel, either reserves his judgment. 
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and sends the case to the inner court; or applies the law, 
and decides it at once. This decision may either be accepted 
as final, or ap{)ealed from, to either of the inner courts. 
These arc two in number, and ai’c etjual and indc|arn(lcnt 
in jurisdiction. They consist of four judges each. They 
receive the case as prepared before the lords ordinary, and 
after hearing counsel, pronounce ujton the law. Prom 
either of them there is no a})peal, except to the house of 
lords in parliament. The fifteenth lord of session has a 
separate office, and sits in the bill chamber. In criminal 
cases, here called judiciary cases, six of the lords sit on 
Mondays, when the other branches of the court do not 
meet, with a jury. The lords of session take their titles 
either from their names or their estates. These titles are 
merely honorary, and do not descend. 

Such is a general view of the constitution of this celebra¬ 
ted court. Its appearance is in a high degree impo.sing. 
The interior arrangements of the court rooms are very much 
like those of our own. But a great difference exists in the 
costumes both of the bench and of the bar. The judges are 
habited in long robes of blue cloth, with loose sleeves, orna¬ 
mented with knots of crim.sou ribbon, and with cajMJs of 
crimson velvet. From under the chin hangs a long single 
band, of much the same appearance with a folded cravat. 
Their wigs are of a moderate si/e, well powdered, frizzled 
in front, but curled formally behind, and furnished with a 
pair of dependent queues. The bar is here divided into 
advocates and writers to the signet, as with us into counsel¬ 
lors and attorneys. The advocates wear plain black gowns 
of silk, crape, or bombazecn, with loose sleeves falling below 
the elbow, and wigs similar to those of the judges. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, these bashaws of two tails are in general 
placed with their backs towards the audience, so that the for¬ 
mal curls of the hinder part of the wig scarce duly powdered, 
to save the wearer’s coat, together with the queues dancing 
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up and down and thrasting themselves forward and across 
each other, as if partaking in the argument, produce a most 
ludicrous elfeci. For my own part, 1 could wish that the 
advocales would retain the gown hut abandon the wig. It 
really docs not become the jtivenile faces of the greater part 
of them, particularly when, as is very generally the case, 
the w'carcr has omitted to sacrifice his black, or at least 
un))owdered whiskers, to unifonnity of appearance. 

But let the judges retain their wigs; they are becoming 
to their age, and to the gravity of their function. Let all 
the rest of the costume lie preserved in its integrity. There 
ought to lie something in external appearances, which exercise 
so great an influence over the minds of men, to remind them 
strongly of the reality beneath ; to recall, by visible emblems 
to their minds that, when they liave entered the doors of a 
<'ourt room, they arc in the sanctuary of Justice; or that, 
^vhen they liave passed the threshold of a church, they are 
in the temple of religion. The Creator has distinguished 
man from the brutes by a nobility of port, which proclaims 
his supremacy and attracts their reverence; and men in 
every age have followetl this hint from divine wisdom, by 
accumulating e.vternal tlislinctions around those of their 
owMi race, whom talent or fortune have elevated to a sujie- 
rior station. For my own part, 1 cannot tolerate that aflected 
sujTcriority to mere external show, which would discard all 
outward badges of distinction, as Ijeneath the consideration 
of a reasonable being. I am apt to believe that some main- 
tainers of this doctrine might perchance be found, who 
w'ould feel somewhat ashamed to appe.ir in the dress of a 
clowm, after having been previously accustomed to the habit 
of a gentleman. Nor can I endure that spurious and perse¬ 
cuting system of philosophy, which would fain disperse all 
the prejudices of the vulgar, those prejudices so often the 
guardians of their virtue ; while it supplies, and can supply, 
to them no intelligible principles as an adequate and more 
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enlightened substitute. Still less can 1 sympathize with 
that outrageous sph it of democracy which, in stripping from 
office every external Dapping, aims, by the surest means, at 
making office itself contemptible, and breaking down every 
real along with every apparent distinction. All these ele¬ 
ments I have seen, I think, combined in producing in the 
United Suites a condition of things, in the law, in the 
church, in the ministers of government at home and abroad, 
which diminishes our dignity in the eyes of foreigners, and 
which may lead to greater domestic mischiefs than it has 
already caused, or than I for one am willing to anticipate. 

In the first division of the inner cour(, you find seated 
daily, in the capacity of clerk, no less a personage than Sir 
Walter Scott, unquestionably and by universal sulTrage the. 
literary wonder of his age. He is a tall man, of large but 
not well filled frame. His shoulders are remarkably sloping, 
giving an appearance of great longitude to his neck. He is 
very lame, the consequence of an accident which occurred 
years ago. When he walks, one knee bends under him 
and turns inward, making his prepress very slow, and 
painful to the spectator. His hetid, bald upon the crown, is 
considered a wonder by phrenologists. It is certainly the 
highest above the ears I have ever seen; and if, as many 
allow who yet scout the science of phrenology, the front part 
of the cranium indicates the intellectual ability, as the hinder 
part does the animal tendencies of the individual, then the 
intellectual abilities of Sir Walter Scott must be marvellous 
indeed: a fact, however, for proof of which we need not 
resort to so questionable an authority. But if the head of 
this great man confirms one of the principles of phrenology, 
his features utterly conDadict all the conclusions of a sister 
science. True, the forehead is capacious and finely formed, 
as far as you can see through the few gray locks combed 
down over it; and the brow overhanging and strongly 
marked. But the eye is small, and generally dim ; and the 
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lower features of the countenance, at least when in a state 
of repose, bear no indications of tlie mighty spirit that dwells 
wit}iiD. In court, he ordinarily appears ns if asleep, or 
retired so far within himself that no thought or emotion 
disturbs the placidity of the exterior surface. Twice only, 
and I have watched his countenance for hours, have I there 
seen it illuminated with an expression indicative of his genius. 
On one occasion, his eye was turned on one of the spectators, 
and his countenance involuntarily became so quizzictUly 
humonnis, that 1 really could not help laughing, and think¬ 
ing to myself that he had recognized the original of his own 
Saddletree. On another occasion, his features were fixed 
in an attitude of concentrated woe, more eloquent than 1 
should have thought them capable of assuming. His soul 
seemed to have escaped to the pastures of St. Ijeonard’s, or 
the precincts of the Grassmarket, or to be wandering far 
away amid the groves of Bavenswood, or dwelling in the 
retirement of Cunmor. Such is an outline of the personal 
appearance of that extraordinary man, who has created a 
new era in literature ; who has communicated the charm of 
classic association to every name and place which he has 
touched; who is the boast of Scotland, the glory of Great 
Britain, an honor and an ornament of human nature. Such, 
1 should rather say, is an outline of his appearance in the 
revery and abstraction of his quiet station in court. For, in 
conversation, his countenance brightens with intelligence, 
and overflows with goodness. You forget what you lately 
thought his torpid and unmeaning features; you forget 
yourself and the world; you only remember that you are in 
the presence, and are listening to the accents of the greatest 
of living men. 

Another object of perhaps equal interest in the Scottish 
courts, is Mr. Jefliey. He is now dean of the faculty of ad¬ 
vocates, ostensibly, and really, too, the head of the Scottish 
bar. He is a small man, remarkably light and active in all 
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his motions. The most marked peculiarity of his cotmte- 
nance, is a large, dark, and rather prominent eye, full of 
activity and fire. In his voice there is a charm but rarely 
to be met with. Deep, rich, and mellow, its bland and 
varied tones of themselves communicate pleasure to the ear. 
Periods of the utmost elegance fall spontaneous from his 
lips. Without effort, his iinapnation do'lies liis thoughts in 
images the most apt, the most illustrative, tlie most poetical, 
according to the subject of discussion. His knowledge seems 
universal. He has a (|uickness of mind, and 1 have seen it 
illustrated on more than one occasion, that flics to a conclu¬ 
sion over the heads of ordinary mortals, and astonishes them, 
not only by the rapidity of its movement, but by the direct¬ 
ness of its course, and the infallibility of its aim. I can now 
imagine, what was before a problem, how he contrives, amid 
a multitude of professional engagements, that woidd of 
themselves oppre.ss almost any other man, to write so much, 
as for a long time he has been known to do, on merely lite¬ 
rary subjects. It is no effort to him to write extempore. 
Since his elevation to the place of dean of the faculty of ad¬ 
vocates, some six months since, I believe, he has withdrawn 
from the editorship of the Edinburgh Review, thougli it is 
said to have yielded him fifteen hundred pounds a year. He 
is a gentleman of the old school, and possesses a cordial 
courtesy of manners, which puts one at one’s ease with him, 
notwithstanding the consciousness of his eminent talents and 
distinguished reputation. His conversation is the most de¬ 
lightful that I have ever heard. He resides, in summer, at 
a charming retreat, called Craigrook, about three miles from 
Edinburgh, near the Q,ueen’s-ferry road ; where, surrounded 
with books and friends, and the most delightful scenery, he 
cultivates the muses. No one can visit him there, without 
being vividly reminded of Cicero, and the occupations and 
inmates of Tusculum. 
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THE SESSIONAL SCHOOL-MR. WOOD. 

The Sessional School of Edinburgh is one of the most 
interesting institutions tliat has come under my observation. 
It was founded some years since, under the jratronage of the 
ministers of tlie established church, for the education of the 
children of the [)oor; and alTords, at present, the means of 
instruction to more than five huiulred. In cases where pa¬ 
rents consider themselves too poor to pay any tuition fee, the 
children arc taught gratuitously. In most instances, how¬ 
ever, the trifling sum of sixpence a month is recpiired. The 
school was originally established according to the sj'stems of 
Hell and 1 Lancaster; and has reached its i)rcscnt superiority 
by gradual improvement, under the direction of IMr. .lohn 
WoihI. This gentleman is a member of tlie faculty of ad¬ 
vocates, a man of education, and, 1 believe, of easy fortune. 
At any rate, he is not officially^ connected with fhe tuition of 
the school; and is without any com{)ensation for his lalwrs, 
excejrt the consciousness of doing good. Yet he may he 
found fit alt times in the sidiool-room, drilling the pupils, 
with all the industry, and far more than the energy and 
enthusiasm of an ordinary master. His first connection 
with the institution arose from his situation as trustee of a 
small fund for educating the jjoor. He selected this school 
for the objects of his vicarious bounty; and attended, from 
time to time, to examine personally and minutely into their 
progress. Bisconiing more and more interested, his visits 
grew more and more frequent, until, at last, he became the 
instructor of the part of the school al)ovc alluded to. The 
master, perceiving the advantages derived from his method 
of teaching, requested him to communicate its benefits to 
the whole school. From the moment he complied with this 
request, the system has advanced Avith increased vigor, re- 
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ceiving daily improvement from the increased experience of 
the same sagacious, wise, and benevolent mind. 

His grand principles are, that instruction ought to be im¬ 
parted as far as possible by word of mouth ; and thixt, from 
the beginning, the child should be made to understand every 
thing tliat it learns: simple principles, it is true, and perfectly 
obvious; yet how grossly neglected in ordinaiy systems of 
education!—But to proceed to practical details. The school¬ 
room is a very large apartment; the number of scholars is 
five hundred. A row of desks, with benches, is ranged 
around the whole room, next the wall. At these desks, one 
half the boys are learning to write and cipher, under the 
direction of their monitors; while the other half are standing 
on the floor, actually engaged in recitations in spelling, 
reading, or arithmetic. The two divisions change places 
every hour, or half hour. The boys arc divided into classes, 
according to the attainment of each in each department of 
study. The time that a boy has been to school, is suflered 
to have no influence. He is promoted or degraded, according 
to his improvement. Nor is a class in reading kept together 
for the convenience of a master in arithmetic. Each depart¬ 
ment has its separate classification. The number preferred 
for a class is thirty; and the reasons assigned for this num¬ 
ber are, that it secures a greater degree of spirit and emulation 
than a smaller one, and enables the master to select superior 
monitors for all his classes; whereas, were these smtillcr and 
therefore more numerous, he must probably content himself 
with inferior ones. The monitors are chosen from the more 
advanced boys; and understanding well the modes of in¬ 
struction through which they have passed, they are entrusted, 
in great part, with the tuition of their inferiors. Each mo¬ 
nitor is attended by an assistant, whose province it is to 
preserve order and report misconduct. The monitors are, 
of course, constantly overlooked by the masters, who inter¬ 
fere, firom time to time, in the examination of the classes. 
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Rewards and punishments are settled, after many trials and 
much tliouirht and exiierieucc, on the ancient basis. The 
boys go up and tlown, according as they correct their neigh¬ 
bors, or arc tlieinselves corrected; and prizes, of small value, 
are frequently olfered, to stimulate exertion. The rod, 
though sparingly used, is still suspended, in terrorem, and 
occasionally emjdoyed to subdue obstinacy, to restrain petu¬ 
lance, to convince perverseness, to apply, in a word, a sove¬ 
reign remedy to all the vices and errors of the school-boy. 

1 cannot better illustrate the peculiar features of the sys¬ 
tem, than by supposing an infant to commence here his 
education, and by pursuing his progress to the highest class. 
The child learns his letters as he would have done ages ago 
from any village goody “ spectacle on nose.” He next pro¬ 
ceeds to words of two letters; and here commences Mr. 
Wood’s system. Instead of the senseless syllables ba be bi, 
ca ce ci, &c. real words of two letters are given to the child, 
to make his efforts intelligibly useful, and even agreeable to 
his infant mmd. These words are always attended by 
definitions from the monitor; which are afterwards required 
from the pupil on every occasion. Thus he is taught that 
“ me” means myself; that “ us” means you and I; that an 
“ ox” is a muckle coo, <fcc. Having mastered a due portion 
of words of two letters, he proceeds to study in the same 
manner words of three. Thenceforward he is no more 
perplexed with spelling out unconnected words; but is at 
once set to reading sentences, composed, it is true, in the 
first instance, only of words of three letters ; yet calling for 
an additional effort of the mind, as he is immediately called 
upon to explain, not only the signification of each word, but 
the meaning of the whole sentence he has read. This 
course is most diligently pursued. Not one or two, but a 
dozen questions are showered upon the tiny urchin, sufficient 
to perplex any child not trained upon the system I have 
endeavored to describe. 
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The pupil is soon promoted to more difficult readings. He 
liegins to get an insight into grammar. A noun is described 
to him; and he is for some time required to pick out all the 
nouns in each sentence he reads. He is made familiarly 
acquainted with the genders and numbers. Why is this 
word boys, and not boy 1 asks the master. Because it means 
more than one: that is just what is meant by plural. The 
cases are reserved until after the verbs and prepositions are 
learned. The parts of speech being gone through with in 
the same way', and their bearing on each other gradually 
and necessarily insinuated, the pupil is prepared to grapple 
with the difficulties of construction ; and is at length indoc¬ 
trinated, without being obliged to pore over and commit to 
memory a stupid and unintelligible book, but by word 
of mouth, a metluMl much more interesting and impressive, 
into all the suht.leties of grammar. Ijong, however, before 
he has attained to this degree of knowledge, he has begun 
to imbibe accurate information on a thou.sand other iwints. 
Wliile reading the selections collected by Mr. Wootl, a mul¬ 
titude of allusions are satisfactorily explained, and some 
insight thus gained by the pujril into every branch of know¬ 
ledge. The quantity of useful learning thus accumulated, 
is most astonishing. Logic, rhetoric, the history of nature 
and nations, mechanics, astronomy, arc understood and in- 
telbgibly explained, at least in their elements, by children 
from nine to fourteen years of age. 

Great assistance no doubt is derived in the communication 
of this knowledge, from the library of the school, to which 
the children have access; a privelegc which they eagerly 
embrace. The information thus gained, they produce in 
answering the questions of their master; and thus false 
views are corrected, and true ones impressed upon the me¬ 
mory. Another cxerciseconnected with reading,is well worthy 
of notice. Suppose a compound word to occur, the boy is 
required to decompose it, give the separate meaning of each 
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part, and to recollect all the derivatives of the main root, with 
the definition of each. Thus, were the word unpreced&tUed 
to occur, he is asked the meaning of un and pre and cede 
in composition, and to give an example of each. He is then 
required to repeat all the wordLs into the composition of which 
cede enters, as recede, proceed, 6cc. with their respective 
significations. His knowledge of the language, and com¬ 
mand of words, is besides continually put to the test, and 
improved, by licing called upon for synonyms, for opposites, 
iiir distinctions in force, &;c. In these points he thus becomes 
in fact superior to most men, and even scholars. Nothing 
but mails are used in teaching him geography. To ascer¬ 
tain the extent of Ms knowledge in this science, he is called 
on to |x>uit out the relative position of places, the course of 
rivers, &c. on a black board, without the assistance of even 
an outline of a country. The explanatory system is intro¬ 
duced into arithmetic; and great indeed is the skill he may 
by these means attain. He and his companions will mul¬ 
tiply a line of fifteen figures by the most difilcult single 
multiplier in ten seconds; and the complicated questions in 
fractions, they w'ill unravel “ famiUar as their garters,” if 
(hoy have any. Much attention is paid to mental arithmetic. 
There is a class of alwut a dozen, any one of whom almost 
rivals the celebrated American boy, so long* the subject of 
sfieculation. They will answer such a question as the 
following, within five seconds after it is given: What w’ould 
be the amount in pounds, shillings and pence, were thirteen 
shillings and four pence multiplied by 799 ? 

Such is a brief view of a mode of instruction, which now 
in a high degree interests pubUc attention, and may be 
generally useful as the best of all existing examples ; a mode 
wMch deals in no profound speculations or brilliant theories, 
but is simple and practical throughout; a mode which 
treats the child from the beginning as a rational being; and 
while it developes, exercises and improves his original pow- 
voL. II. 32 
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ere of thought; communicates knowledge by means at once 
the most interesting to the imagination, and the most intelli¬ 
gible to the understanding, and therefore of course the best 
adapted to impress the memory. Any one who remembers 
his own schoolboy days, spent under the influence of a far 
diflerent system ; who recalls the images of many a dog’s- 
eared book and perforated slate, and realizes in imagination 
the listless ennui of a vacant mind, the sighing impatience 
with which he was wont to await the breaking up, or rather 
the breaking out, of school, is indeed astonished upon enter¬ 
ing the establishment I have endeavored to describe. He 
sees every eye wide awake, every head erect, every counte¬ 
nance bright with intelligence. Study is manifestly an 
amusement, for its object is the oral communications of 
teachers whom the pupils love, and its end the attainment 
of knowledge which they are made to comprehend. In 
contemplating the extent of this knowledge,, he is lost in 
wonder; he seems to himself never liefoie to have realized 
the powers of the human mind, and is ready to apply the 
scene before him to the literal confirmation of that declara¬ 
tion of scripture, “ out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast ordained strength.” 


A FEW HINTS ON LIFE AND MANNERS AT 
EDINDURGII. 

A BBiKP account of some modes and habits here, diflerent 
from those in our own country, may nut be without interest. 
The houses at Edinburgh arc much better fitted for the 
reception of company than our own; though it puzzles me 
to imagine how sleeping accommodations are found for a 
large family, wkm* so much room is occupied for other 
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purposes. The drawing-room is always on the second story, 
and occupies the whole front or depth of the house. Adjoin¬ 
ing is a small parlor, closed by a folding door, or left entirely 
open, and constituting a part of the drawing-room. The 
dining-room is always below, and the library beside it. The 
furniture is much plainer than ours, but far more tasteful. 
No daring mirrors or gilt pier-tables are to be seen; the 
most striking objects are an ottoman in the middle of the 
room, and a chandelier above it. As few as possible of thc^e 
awkward articles, called chairs, are admitted; their place 
is supplied by sofas, and in some instances by cushioned 
lienches placed along the recesses of the windows. The 
dining-room is always very jtlain. The dresses of the ladies 
are remarkably simple. 1 have seen the daughter of a 
baronet dressed in something that looked very much like 
calico, at a large music party at home. The gentlemen— 
wen; one of our extiuisilcs drojrpcd down among them, he 
Avottid think himself in a clerical crmclave, and might him¬ 
self be regarded a.s aii a])e luuvJy caught, of some unknown 
species. 'I'he finest gentlemen in fact, in point of dress, are 
the servants, with their gay liveries, velvet small-clothes, 
and white silk stockings. The mode of introduction at these 
parties is peculiarly c.on\euient. A servant receives your 
name at the door, and transmits it through an ascending file 
of some half dozen of his fellows, to the entrance of the 
drawing-room; there it is audibly pronounced, attracting at 
once the attention of the master and the mistress of the 
house. This proclamation of your name does not, it is true, 
entitle you to address an individual without a special intro¬ 
duction ; yet to a stranger it saves the awkwardness of a 
long search for his inviters, whom perhaps he may not even 
personally know. The conversation among both ladies and 
gentlemen, is of a far more literary cast, I am sorry to say, 
than with us. Without being downright blue or pedantic, 
it is sensible and instructive; without marching always 
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upon stilts, it yet manages to get over the mud of scandal, 
and the dust of frivolity, without soiling a shoe. 

On a pleasant day the promenades of Edinhurgli present 
an animated and pleasing scene. Yet I have seen a much 
more brilliant display in our own Broadway. Not that I 
mean to prefer the latter. The Scotch ladies dress with good 
sense and good taste, warmly as becomes the season, and 
plainly and in dark colors, as becomes the place. Many a 
time, in my own country, 1 have been compelled to anticipate 
cold and consumption from the sight of a silk slipper. Many 
a time have I trembled for the fate of a gauze, jostled by 
some rude porter. Many a time have I been grieved by 
seeing garments of the most delicate hues visited, alas, too 
roughly, by the winds of heaven, with a plentiful spruikling 
of dust. And all these emotions have been excited by the 
very course adopted, 1 suppose, (unless people dress to please 
themselves,) to fiiscinate me, and all the world. But if to 
the Scotch ladies I am obliged to assign the palm of dress, 
what satisfaction do I find in claiming for my own fair coun¬ 
trywomen the golden prize of Iwauty? Since, then, they 
stand less in need of the foreign aid of ornament, why will 
they not submit, in this single instance, to the warning voice 
of prudence, and the dictates of a juster though severer taste ? 
Health, far more than ornament, is the soul of beauty. 

The weather has Ireen just cold enough to freeze over 
Duddington Loch, and make it capable of bearing. Such 
an occasion is eagerly embraced, not only by the boys and 
youth, but by men of advanced age and dignified character. 
Mr. Jeffrey is a distinguished member of the skating club, 
and Principal Baird has attained a high reputation as a 
cmler. The ladies swarm to witness the exhibition, and the 
whole scene is more gay and animated than any of which 
we have an idea, accustomed, as we are, to the exercise of 
skating, and the more frequent opportunities of using it. By 
the by, it is a marked disrinction between the manners of our 
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country aud this, that wports, whicti with u.s are abtindoned 
on leaving school, or at farthest on quitting' college, are here 
persisted in with increasing ardor, to the very verge of old 
age. The active game of golf, skating, curling, <fec. have 
the same attractions for the man of fifty, as they had for the 
boy of ten. 

Yet cheerful as is the spirit which this circumstance would 
seem to indicate, the Christmas holidays are not kept here 
with any show of festivity. Except in the Episcopal chapels, 
there are no religious services on either Christmas or New 
Year’s day. On both days the shops are all open; and the 
Scottish tradesman is more occupied in getting in his bills, 
than in refiecting on the glories of his coming dinner. One 
singular exception, however, to tlris general rale, is presented 
on New Year’s Eve. On this occasion, the ancient Satur¬ 
nalia seem to lie revived. The streets are filled with groups 
of [tersons bearing in triumph a bottle and a glass; or, still 
more frequently, a kettle of hot punch, who insist on your 
shaking their greasy palms, and drinking to their future hap 
piness. These worthy personages also claim, as matter of 
prescription transmitted from their ancestors, the right of 
kissing every female who appears in the streets after twelve 
o’clock, whether it be a lady in her chair or carriage un¬ 
luckily detained beyond the witching hour, or a merry maid 
servant, who has stolen forth intent upon securing at least 
her share of frolic and of kisses. Various other pranks do 
they enact with impunity, to the great disturbance of the 
public sleep. 

1 would with great satisfaction remain at Edinburgh the 
whole winter, instead of going to London. The Scotch are 
the kindest, the most hospitable, and most agreeable people 
in the world. To give you an instance of their hospitality: 
I think I mentioned to you that I had met, on the summit of 
Mount Righi, a young Russian nobleman, called De Vicon- 
line, who urged me vei 7 earnestly to go back witl» him to 
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Russia, whither he w'as returning in the winter. Tiie other 
day, w'hora should I encounter, in a reiiding-rooni to whicli 
I had gone to look over some American papers, hut my young 
Russian. I liad completely forgotUm liis features, as wo had 
passed only a day or two together; but fortunately recollect¬ 
ed him the moment he mentioned the Rigid, lie told me 
that, after leaving me, he met with some Scotchmen, who 
diverted hun from his intention of returning honic, by setting 
forth the beauties of Edinburgh, and the excellencies of its 
university. Accordingly, he descended the Rhine in their 
company, and came to Scotland, passing weeks among their 
relations in Ayrshire, and among the western higlilands. 
He is now residing with one of them at bis countiy seat 
about five miles from Edinburgh, and iUtends the cliymical 
and metaphysical lectures at the llinvcrsity. He is, it is true, 
a most accomplished person and a nobleman—facts whicli 
may in part account for the extraordinary hosjiitality shown 
him. But Scottish hospitalitj", in all its kind and soothing 
influences, is extended also to the stranger, who chums nei¬ 
ther high birth nor eminent accomplishments. I shall leave 
Edinburgh with impressions on my mind and heart which 
nothing but the cold hand of death can ever obliterate. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The town of Cambridge is very mean, and traversed by 
uncommonly narrow streets. Hence, the buildings of the 
university are by no means as well exhibited as at Oxford. 
Nor are they, in general, equal to the rival institution. 
Many of the colleges are built of brick, and many of the 
others are low and dingy. The ch.apel of King’s College, 
and the new Gothic building of St. John’s, not yet <]uitc 
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finished, excel, however, any thing to be found on the banks 
of the Isis. The former is, perhaps, in its kind, the most 
complete and beautiful building in the world. Upwards of 
two hundred feet in length, by about eighty in breadth and 
height , it exhibits but a single aisle. Of course, therefore, it 
has no columns. This defect, however, is remedied, by 
giving a scmi-coluinnar shape to the intervals between the 
fretpient and lofty windows. The wonders of carving are 
b<!autifully displayed ujwn these intervals; and absolutely 
exhausted upon the matchless roof. This, though its vault 
is very flat, is coin|K)se,d entirely of stone—a miracle of art. 
The very roses which adorn the junctions of its groined 
arches, are said to weigh each a ton. 

Among a host of worthies, Cambridge claims as her sons. 
Bacon, Newton, and Milton, each in his own department the 
first name, in Uiiglish literature. In the library of Trinity are 
doj)osit(Hl iuleresting auU)graj)hs of the authors of the Priu- 
cipia and Paradise Lost. The remains of Milton are, a few 
scraps bound together, letters, fragments of Comus, written 
and re-written a number of times, &c. Among them is a 
most interesting document, the scheme of dramatic jmrsotia;, 
drawn out by the poet at a time when he intended to treat 
the loss of paradise in the form of the old mystery. The 
list begins with Michael, or the spirit of heavenly love, and 
consists of a multitude of allegorical characters. How fortu¬ 
nate, both for the poet and his readers, that he altered his 
design! And yet, perhaps, the wonderful individuality 
which he hius communicated both to fiends and angels, 
originated in the manner in which the poem was first con¬ 
ceived. In the library of the university is deposited, among 
many very valuable manuscripts, the venerable Codex 
JBezee, one of the most ancient copies of the most important 
portion of scripture. It is bound in a quarto form, written 
in a beautiful character, and not much defaced by age. 

The government of the university is federal. Each college, 
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with its masters, tutors, and fellows, regulates its own con¬ 
cerns ; but submits, with certain reservations, to the general 
government of the university, vested in the vice-chancellor 
and senate. This latter body is composed of masters of art, 
doctors of divinity, law, &c. besides the officers of the colleges. 
Discipline is administered, mainly, through the two proctors 
and their deputies; and is liberal, if not lax. Instruction 
is communicated entirely by tutors, of whom there are two 
in each college, aided by a number of assfetants, proportioned 
to the number of pupils. Any student may employ a private 
tutor, to assist him in preparing for the recitations, or in pur¬ 
suing some additional course of study. The terms necessary 
to Ije kept in order to a bachelor’s degree, are nominally 
twelve—three a year. By means, however, of some “grace,” 
or construction, the period is shortened to three years. Be¬ 
sides, as the law requires the student to remain only the 
greater part of the term, if he remains only one day more 
than half of it, he satisfies the law. Very general advantage 
is taken of this circumstance. So that, calculating the terms 
at eight months, the time of residence at the university is 
reduced to some four months, per annum, for three years; 
that is, to one entire year in all. During this time, the stu¬ 
dent attends two recitations per dieni; undergoes a few 
examinations by his collie; and one pro forma examina¬ 
tion by the university, previous to the final examination for 
his degree. This examination illustrates, better than any 
thing else, the extent of knowledge necessary to be acquired 
at the university. To obtain a bachelor’s degree, no more 
is requisite than the ability to answer questions in the first 
six books, respectively, of the .^neid and the Ihad, in Euclid 
and plane trigonometry, in Paley’s Moral Philosophy and 
Evidences of Christianity, and in Locke on the Human 
Understanding. The questions, too, are proposed, not viva 
voce, so as to require an immediate answer, but are printed, 
and given to the student, who is obliged to write his answers 
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in the presence of the examiners. Two bom's and a half 
are given for answers in each of tlie books or studies above- 
mentioned. I have in my possession a complete series of 
the papers given at the late examination, which took place 
while I was at Cambridge. In the paper for Homer, three 
extracts are given, of thirteen, fourteen, and twenty-three 
lines. Two of these must be translated. To these are ap¬ 
pended some dozen very simple questions in derivation, 
dialects, and grammar, (none in prosody) the majority of 
which must be answered. The paper for Virgil is very 
nearly similar. That on Paley’s Evidences, contains eight; 
that on Locke, six ; that on Paley’s Moral Philosophy, twelve 
questions—level to the capacity and memory of a boy. The 
mathematical paper contains sixteen propositions in Euclid, 
and two or three (juestions in trigonometry. 

Snell is the examination neces.sary fer a degree; the only 
one luulergone by the Poll, (as they are called,) who consti¬ 
tute two tliirds of every clas.s. For the remaining third, 
however, consisting of all those who have previously an¬ 
nounced their intention of reading for honors, a much more 
arduous examination is provided. They come to it, divided 
according to supposed merit, into two classes. After four 
day's’ struggle, they are bracketed ; that is, those considered 
nearly equal, are ranged in more numerous divisions. The 
last day’s contest decides the individual pretensions of each. 
Any bracket, however, may, by unanimous consent to stand 
or fall by the issue of the foregone examination, escape any 
further struggle. When the examination is completed, its 
subjects are divided into tlnee classes, in each of which each 
individual is ranked according to meri?I These classes are 
called wranglers, senior optimes, and junior optimes. The 
first wrangler on the list, or, as he is called, the senior 
wrangler, has obtained the highest honor of the university. 
This year, there were forty wranglers, thirty-five senior 
optimes, and twenty junior optimes. About three hundred, 
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in all, were graduated. 'I'he examination of the competitorH 
for honors, takes in almost the whole of pure and mixed 
mathematics; and undoubtedly requires, in those who sustain 
it, considerable talent, and the most laborious previous study. 
But it is exclusively mathematical; no other subject is even 
touched on. In justice I ought to add, that one balance 
against the preponderance of mathematics exists in the fact, 
that prizes of considerable value are in the gift of both of the 
colleges and the university, for proficiency in classical and 
other studies. 

As there are no fellowships in our American colleges, you 
may, perhaps, be gratified by some sicconnt of them as they 
exist here. In this university, there are about one hundred 
and fifty fellowships, attached to the different colleges, most 
of which are given on examination, and to merit only. 
They vary in value, from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds a year,besides free commons and apartments. 
They are held during life, or until marriage. Many of the 
occupants become tutors of colleges, private tutors, &c.; but 
nothing is absolutely required of them. Much has been said 
of the indolence of the fellows; of their disposition to quarrel, 
and petty intrigue; and of their fondness for guzzling ale, 
tippling port, and {daying whist. Such things were. Nay, 
since such are the natural consequences of a want of ambi¬ 
tion to be useful or distinguished, a want of occupation, and 
a want of that most practical stimulant, dire necessity, such 
things doubtless are. The cases, however, are unfrequent. 
The fellows to whom I bad the honor to be introduced, were 
men of a different stamp. They were gentlemen, in the 
highest meaning of that high term; and bore about them 
BO traces of their somewhat monastic system. Their conver¬ 
sation smelt a little of the shop—was sometimes a little too 
mathematical, at least for me; but was, throughout, the most 
purely intellectual that I have ever enjoyed. Their riunions, 
after a plain but well cooked dinner on the dais of their 
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coUcge-hall, either in the common sitting-room, or in the 
apartments of some individual member, left upon my mind 
a delightful impression. It was such as literary society 
should be, composed only of men of real learning; of friends, 
confiding in the mutual esteem entertained by all, undis¬ 
turbed by impudent quacks, or ambitious pretenders. I have 
always pitied a man of letters, drawn into a bouse, for the 
purjjose of being drawn out for exhibition. Such men are 
at home only with their e(|uals. 

The dining-halls are, most of them, noble apartments. 
The fare is plain, but well cooked, and attended by potations 
of excellent ale. The services in chapel, particularly in the 
evening, arc very imposing, from the long lines of lights and 
surpliced students. The dresses of the students are beautiful 
and becoming. Fellow-commoners, that is, those who pay 
higher, dine at the table with the fellows, wear gowns, barred 
on the sleeves with gold or silver; and caf)s, with gold or 
silver tassels. The fellow-commoners of Trinity wear blue 
and silver gowns; the others, black and gold. Noblemen 
wear full sleeves ; and have the high privilege of wearing 
hats instead of caps. There is more in these dresses than 
at first meets the eye. I’hc obligation to wear them at all 
times, is enforced by very high penalties. The dress acts 
upon the wearer’s esprit du corps, inducing him to maintain 
the respectability of the body to which he belongs, and also 
keeps before his eyes the fear of detection. The mode of 
conferring degrees at Cambridge, continues the old form of 
feudal homage. The candidate kneels, and places his hands 
between those of the vice-chancello^. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a truly English salutation. If the individual 
be popular, or admired, the senate-house rings, as he advances, 
with the acclamations of his companions. 
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LONDON—A LITERARY PARTY. 

I DINED, yesterday, with a very distinguished party, at 
Mr. M*****’8, consisting of Moore, Lockhart, Washington 
Irving, Smith, one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses, 
and other beaux esprits; Mitchell, the translator of Aristo¬ 
phanes ; and some others, of less name and fame. The 
first is, certainly, a most unpoetical figure. Nor is his coun¬ 
tenance, at first sight, more promising than his person. 
When you study it, however; when you consider the height 
of the bald crown, the loftiness of the receding pyramidal 
forehead; the marked, yet expanded and graceful lines of 
the mouth; above all, when you catch the bright smile and 
the brilliant eye-beam, which accompany the flashes of his 
wit and the sallies of his fancy ; you forget, and are ready 
to disavow your former impressions. To Moore, Lockhart 
oflfers a strong and singular contrast. Tall, and slightly, but 
elegantly formed, his head possesses the noble contour, the 
precision and harmony of outline, which distinguish classic 
sculpture. It possesses, too, a striking effect of color, in a 
complexion pale, yet pure, and hair black as the raven’s 
wing. Though his countenance is youthful, (he seems 
scarce more than thirty) yet I should designate reflection as 
the prominent, combined expression of that broad, white 
forehead; those arched and pencilled brows; those retired, 
yet full, dark eyes ; the accurately chiselled nose; and com¬ 
pressed, though curved lips. His face is too thin, perhaps, 
for mere beauty; but this defect heightens its intellectual 
character. Our distinguished countryman is of about the 
ordinary height, and rather stout in person. His hair is 
black, and his complexion “ sicklied o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” His eyes are of a pale color: his profile ap¬ 
proaches the Grecian, and is remarkably benevolent and 
contemplative. Mr. Smith carries a handsome, good-natured 
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countenance; and Mr. Mitchell’s physiognotuy, though not 
handsome, is, at least, amiable. 

The conversation at dinner consisted chiefly in the relation 
of anecdotes. To my great disappointment, no discussion 
of any length or interest took place. It must be admitted 
that the anecdotes were select, and told with infinite wit and 
spirit. Many of them, I doubt not, were the inventions of 
the narrators. Such seemed to be peculiarly the case with 
thos«j of Mr. Moore and Mr. Smith; who, though seated at 
different ends of the table, frequently engaged each other 
from time to time, in a sort of contest for sin)eriority. This 
contest, however, was still carried on in the same way. Both 
tried only which could relate the most pungent witticism, or 
tell the most amusing story. The subjects of the anecdotes 
in general were extremely interesting. Lord Byron, and 
other eminent men, with whom the speakers had been or 
were familial', were frequently brought upon the stage. Mr. 
Jjockhart meantime, though he seemed to enjoy the plea¬ 
santries of others, contributed none of his own. Whatever 
he did say, was in a Scottish accent, and exhibited strong 
sense and extensive retithng. Mr. Irving seems to be. one of 
those men, who, like Addison, have plenty of gold in their 
pockets, but are almost destitute of ready change. His 
reserve, however, is of a strikingly different character from 
that of the Editor of the Quarterly. The one appears the 
reserve of sensibility; the other that of thought. The taste 
of the one leads him apparently to examine the suggestions 
of his own mind with such an over scrupulosity, that he 
seldom gives them utterance. The reflection of the other 
is occupied in weighing the sentiments expressed, and sepa¬ 
rating the false from the true. Mr. Irving is mild and bland, 
even anxious to please. Mr. Lockhart is abstracted and cold, 
almost indifferent. 

On returning to the drawing-room, the scene was changed, 
though the great actors remained in part at least the same. 
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Mumc was substituted for conversation, Mr. Smith gave an 
original song, full of humor and variety. Mr. Moore was in¬ 
duced to seat himself at the piano, and indulged his friends 
with two or three of his own Irish melodies. I cannot de¬ 
scribe to you his singing; it is perfectly unique. The combi¬ 
nation of music, and of poetic sentiment, emanating from one 
mind, and glowing in the very countenance, and sjKsaking in 
the veiy voice which that same miiul illuminates and directs, 
produces an efiect upon the eye, the ear, the tasic, the feeling, 
the whole man in short, such as no mere prof'.-^ioniil excel¬ 
lence can at all aspire to ccjUfil. His head is cast backward, 
and his eyes upward, with the true mspiration of an ancient 
bard. His voice, though of little coin|jfis.s, is inexpressibly 
sweet. He realized to me, in many respects, my conceptions 
of the poet of love and wine; the refined and elegant, though 
voluptuous Anacreon. The modern poet has more sentiment 
than the Greek; but can lay no claim, (what modern author 
can ?) to the same simplicity and purity of taste. His genius, 
however, is more versatile. The old voluptuary complains 
of his inability to celebrate a warlike theme; his lyre will 
not obey the impulse of his will. But the author of the 
Fire Worshippers gave us, in the course of the evening, an 
Irish rebel’s song, which was absolutely thrilling. Anacreon 
was, however, afterwards restored to us in a drinking song, 
composed to be sung at a convivial meeting of an associa¬ 
tion of gentlemen. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch, without sajring a few 
words of my host. He is a good looking man, with a pre¬ 
occupied and anxious air. This gives way, however, to 
true Scottish sense and cordiality in conversation. He has 
a strong understanding, and a good memory; and is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting from the long intercourse which he has 
maintained with, and the intimate knowledge he possesses, 
of all the eminent literary characters of the age. The 
memoirs of himself and his times, would be invaluable. 
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He hag l>een the Maecenas of his day ; and, though not the 
favorite of an emperor, ijas conferred more substantial re¬ 
wards on merit, thaji even the distinguished Roman. Such 
has been his liberality, that, though millions have passed 
through his hands, he is, 1 am told, by no means exorbitantly 
rich. 


WESTMINSTER HALL—THE HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
THE t:t)l i!T OF KINGS BENCH. 

We.stmj Hall is built upon the site of an ancient 

palace of Kdward the (^infessor. The present building waf, 
erected by William Rufus, and enlarged by Richard II. It 
has since undergone many repairs, alterations, fuid additions, 
which have crented a considerable ma«s of buildings, with¬ 
out unity or system. Parts indeed are line, but the effect of 
the whole is mean. This should not be so. The seat of 
the greatest legislature on earth ; of those couils of law and 
equity which have done more to illustrate and enforce the 
rights of things and persons, than all the speculations and 
all the practice} of the whole world beside; the citadel of 
English liberty and the temple of English justice; should 
have something in its exterior corresponding with its essen¬ 
tial dignity. 

Yet the moral and intellectual associations of the place 
soon prevail, in a mind of any reflection, over the first im¬ 
pression of disappointment. Where indeed shall we look for 
a spot of earth so memorable for the conflicts of argument, 
the triumphs of eloquence, the decisions of reason; so hal¬ 
lowed by resistance of oppression, by opposition to licentious¬ 
ness, by the gradual development of the true principles of 
constitutional freedom; so consecrated by the memory of 
great and good men, by the exhibition of qualities and 
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talents, which include all that is admirable and all that is 
venerable in our nature? The Roman fonim is dearer to 
the imagination, because its glories are departed. We always 
take sides against time and revolution, as the natural ene¬ 
mies of our race; and exalt to a higher place in our esteem, 
those objects over which they have, tiwepl with desolating 
fur}'. But the Roman forum never jMosentetl, in its brightest 
day, a spectacle so delightful to the eye of reason, as the 
precincts of Westminster daily and hourly afford. The 
praetor was an absolute judge; the conscript fathers were 
aristocratic tyrants. If we limit ourselves, it is true, to the 
contemplation of great force energetically wielded and per- 
severingly directed to the attainment and preservation of 
universal dominion, we may give the preference to the 
deliberations of a Roman senate. But if we consider power 
as then only w'ell employed, when employed within the 
restraints of justice; as then oidy wisely and nobly used, 
when used especially indeed for the advantage of a single 
nation, but generally for the benefit of all mankind; our 
conclusions will be directly the reverse. An American may 
naturally feel sometimes inclined to depreciate the generosity 
and wisdom of that Jissembly which sought to oppress his 
own country in its infancy; but even he should remember, 
that great popular bodies are liable sometimes to be misled ; 
and that even at that unhappy period, the voices of a Chat¬ 
ham and a Burke, the best and brightest of their day, were 
incessantly raised in a tone of indignant remonstrance. 

The ball itself, properly so called, is a vast apartment, 
with a Gothic vaulted roof, two hundred and seventy feet 
in length, by twenty-four in breadth, and ninety in height. 
Except at the coronation feasts, and sometimes at state trials, 
it is now seldom used. It serves merely as a vestibule, from 
which the courts open on the right, and avenues lead to 
the House of Commons and Lords on the left. ^ 

The House of Commons, since the time of Edward VI., 
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has sal in St. Stephen’s chapel; whose sculptured walls and 
vault, however, have been so covered by wainsixrting and 
a flat ceiling, that it has lost entirely its ancient form. It is 
now an oblong, and not very lofty, apartment; surrounded 
on three sides by a gallery, in size scarcely suflScient to 
accommodate its six hundred and fifty-eight members, 
although the side galleries are appropriated to them, and 
they are seated very closely together. A series of cushioned 
benches, with low backs, surrounds the room on all sides, 
leaving a vacant space in the centre, at one end of which 
is the sireaker’s elevated chair, and immediately below the 
(able of the throe clerks. Tlio lowest bench on the speaker’s 
right, is called the 'I'reasury bench, on which the ministers 
are generally seated. 'I’he benches on the left are occupied 
by the memlmrs of the opjiosition. 

'I’he speaker wears a rull-bottoined wig and gown. The 
mcmlters appejvr in their ordintiry costume, and, although 
the sessions of the house do not commence until 4 p.m., in 
morning dresses. R.vrepl. in tuldressing the house, they 
g<!ncridly wear their hats. If I were |)ennitted to criticize, 1 
should complain of want of dignity in their appearance and 
behaviour. If the orator be eminent, and deliver himself to 
the purpose, they applaud by cries of “ hear ! hear! ” which 
become occasionally deafening. According to the cause 
which he advocates, the applause comes from one side or 
the other of the house. If he be absurd, they scruple not 
to burst into a laugh. If the orator be merely tolerable, the 
members amuse themselves with moving from place to 
plar.e, talking, etc. If he be tedious, they drown his voice 
by wughing. If the debate be protracted, they vociferate for 
the question; and on putting the question, when the speaker 
orders strangers to withdraw, they second his command with 
tumultuous outcries, “ withdraw! withdraw ! ” Such a sys¬ 
tem of parliamentary manner^ appears to me, not only 
undignified, but in feet injurious to freedom of debate, and 
von. II. 34 
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the principle of representation itself. Were the House of 
Commons a mere school of oratory, perhaps the high-handed 
criticism there adopted might be of use in restraining the 
tiresome enunciation of vapid common-places, and checking 
the crude sallies of ignorant presumption. But when the 
consideration is introduced, that each member of that house 
is sent thither in his representative capacity to espouse and 
vindicate the interests of his constituents, it becomes obvious 
that it is an invasion, not only of his rights, but of the rights 
of those who sent him, to deny him the privilege of commu¬ 
nicating facts and suggestions, perhaps of a local nature, 
and therefore known to no one so well as to himself. Be¬ 
cause his manner is tedious and disagreeable, or even pert 
and presuming ; because his language is not [wlishcd to 
the highest degree of classic purity find perfection ; because 
a mispronounced word, or a puerile ronuirk may now and 
then excite the ridicule of his hearers; arc these reasons 
for depriving his constituents of the services of him w hom 
they have chosen, in the e.vercise of a constitutional, unde¬ 
niable, and sovereign prerogative ? 

The Court of King’s Bench sits in a small apartment in 
Westminster Hall. There is no accominoiliition for specta¬ 
tors except a narrow passage in which they may stand ; and 
a small gallery in the rear, where, however, the voice of the 
speaker cannot be heard, nor any thing be seen of him ex¬ 
cept his back. The benches are filled almost exclusively by 
barristers. The court is composed of four judges, in full-bot¬ 
tomed wigs; that is, wigs which hang down three or four 
inches below the chin and almost meet in front. The rest 
of their costume is grave and becoming; consisting of a black 
robe with an ermine cape and flowing bands. Lord Tenter- 
den, the chief justice, is a fine thoughtful looking man, with 
regular features and worn and faded complexion; who re¬ 
alizes, by his appearance of attention, candor, and anxiety, 
our best <x>nceptions of the character of a judge. Justice 
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BailUe lias a countenance still more strongly marked by lines 
of thought. Littledale is dignified, but not remarkable; while 
the prominent bright dark eyes of tlie somewhat corpulent 
Park exhibit a vivacity ciud acuteness, which I am told are 
characieristic of tlie man. 

The barristers are habUod in gowns, bauds, and ordinary 
wigs, and are seated before the judges, on an ascending series 
of benches. They are very numerous in their attendance— 
a hundred, at least, lieing ordinarily present. On the lowest 
bench are placed the king’s counsel, the attorney-general in 
the centre. Tliat elevated post is at present filled by Sir 
James Scarlett, a man wliose eminence in his profession does 
honor to the office. He is a tall and remarkably stout, portly 
man, witli a broad, sanguine countenance, and features 
which, though small in j)ro|K)rtion to his frame and face, are 
_\et well iind accurately formed. A [>erpetual smile lurks 
around his lij)s, wliicli is remarkably intelligent, and, thougli 
sarcastic, pleasant. His mode of s|tc.aking is animated, with¬ 
out being iinjiassioned : Jiis voice is not strong, ljut is natural 
in its intonations: he gesticulates with his (mmIv as well as 
with his hands, seeming to follow with the whole man tlie 
direction of thought and the impulse of feeling. He is fluent 
in speech, clear and concise in argument: remarkable saga¬ 
city I should consider his distinguishing characteristic. 

Mr. Brougham is justify celebrated for higher qualities: his 
great attribute is force. In person he is remarkably contrasted 
with his rival. Tidier I lian the attorney-general, yet he would 
not probably measure one-third of his circumference. His 
face is long and lank, his mouth dratvn downward, and sur¬ 
rounded with deep-indented furrows. The outline of the 
lower jmrt of his nose is a small segment of a circle; which 
is distorted, however, from time to time, into a variety of less 
regular curves, by a nervous twitching, of which he seems to 
he altogether insensible. The face upon the whole, however, 
is harmonious, consistent with itself, and powerftiUy Intel- 
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iecuial. His manner is most profoundly grave and earnest: 
no one can doubt his sincerity and the iin|H)rtance of liis 
cause. Hk voice is loud, deep, clear, and penetrating. His 
gesticulation, though constant, is in general constrained. 
No man understands better than himself t he {tower of em¬ 
phasis ; the chief word in a {lassage intended to be forcible, 
is pronounced with a significance and an impulse of voice 
which infallibly arrest tlie attention, and fix it on the object 
desired. I have seen him once, and once only, when animated 
to such a degree as afforded some slight specimen of what he 
may be during one of hk supernatural exertions in the house 
of commons. (He has withdrawn from the house for a sea¬ 
son, I know not for what cause, hiiving acceptexl the Cliiltern 
Hundreds, a nominal ap{)oiutmcnt under the crown). On 
the occasion to which I allude, all con.straint vanished from 
Ids gesticulations; both arms wen; c.vtended in syin{ia)hy 
with the energetic feeling which elevfUed his j)erson with new 
dignity, touched every line of his dark counUsnance with a 
glow of inspiration, and lightened from his eye with the 
vividness of an electric flash. The cause in which he was 
engeiged concerned the ejectment of a master of a jX)or-house 
for gross misconduct. He had been removed by the consti¬ 
tuted authorities, and re-elected at a mp.etiug (wdiich, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Brougham contended was irregular,) of the {larish. 
After a brief, clear, and calm hktory of the aggravated mis¬ 
demeanors of tire {jcrson in rjuestion, Mr. Broughant asked ; 
Is it to be borne that thk man should l>e enabled, t)y an irre 
gular proceeding, by a mere intrigue, to beard those very 
officers who have just discharged him in the discharge of 
their own bounden duty '!■ &c. I do not pretend (o give the 
words employed by Mr. Brougham : perbaf)s the. startling 
effect of the unexpectedly forcible enunciation of the first 
phrase conspired to drive (hem from a memory never very 
tenacious. 

Gurney is now very old: his lips ha\ ing lidlen itiwa.id fiom 
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(Ik! Iofs of Ills loctli: he in still, however full of five. Den¬ 
man has fmcly-cliiselcil and regular features, a sweet-toned 
voktt', and defiant, deliberate, iirid forcible manner. Charles 
Phillips, whom I mention, not lor Ids eminence, but for his 
notorict), has (;yes as black as a sloe, aiul cheeks as red as a 
rose, w ith a phnnj), conceited, and good-natured countenance. 
I have not heard him speak. 

'riie siMieches of counsel arc in general short. The inter¬ 
course Iretween the bench and the bar is fiimiliar, yet dignified. 
If a judge wishes for fuller information on any point, he in- 
terrujrts the speaker to demand it. If an unfortunate barris¬ 
ter travels out of the record, he is told thtit what he is saying 
is little to llici puriMisc. If he rejreats what, has been said 
before by another or by himself, he Ls reminded that the jKunt 
has been sufficiently enlarged ujwn. Yet all this is done so 
much ns a matter of course, that it s(!ems to produce neither 
mortification nor atiger. 




EXTRACTS FROM LECTURES 


ON 

ROMAN LITERATURE, ITALIAN LITERATURE, 

AND 

KNtJLiSH LITEKATURE TO THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


Tiik oxtractK hero given from lectures on Roman, Italian, and English 
literature, are not presented as specimens of extraordinary erudition, profound 
critieisin, or highly wrought composition. They are rather otlorcd as illus¬ 
trations of the literary character of their author, and as examples of the 
degrei' of intellectual exertion of which he was capable. The lectures of 
which they form a part., would, if printed entire, nearly fill one of these 
volutnes. They were all com|)osed and delivered to a class in Coluudua 
College, within the space of eight weeks, immerliately after his return from 
Kuroi)c, and during the brief leisure which his general duties as an instructor 
in that institution, and the congratulatory visits of his numerous ftiends, 
allowed him. Such passages as seemed most likely to interest the general 
reader, are preserved in this collection. Although exhibiting less care in the 
choice of expression, and the construction of the sentences, than some of his 
other prose writings, and although much inferior, doubtless, in other respects, 
to what he would have made them had they been designed for publication, it 
is hoped that the reader will find something, either in the ardor of manner 
with which they are written, or in the reflections they contain, to interest his 
.attention. 
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i.vmoDiicTonY remarks 

From the consideration of the literature of ancient Greece, 
to which your attention has l)cen called by your dis(in|;ruished 
Professor now absent in search of health, we arc suniinoned 
in the natural progress of your course to contcinplalc (he 
severer features of the Roman nmse. There is nothing in 
the history of nations so interesting as the progress of the 
public mind. The civil history of Rome indeed presraiLs 
events the most stupendous, actions the most brilliant, virtiu^ 
the most exalted, together with an exertion of enterprise, 
and an exercise of power, limited only by the feeldcness of 
our nature, and the contracted boundaries of the world which 
we inhabit. But of all her political greatness scarce a me¬ 
morial remains. Her vast empire Ls divided among her 
former vassals, her provinces are kingdoms, and Italy herself 
a province of the barbarian. The Eternal City survives 
only in ruins ; the forum is a deserted common ; the palace 
of her Caesars a pile of rubbish ; but the triumphs of the 
Roman mind still survive in the pages of her authors. These 
are, indeed, in the language of the poet, 

“ Her resurrection—all beside decay.” 

The literature of Rome, as compared with that of GreeA;e, 
must be distinguished as less original. The city supposed 
to have been originally a hold of freebooters, was devoted 
by the very laws of their founder to two pursuits, agriculture 
and war; the others being pronounced by the same laws to 
be ignominious and fit only for slaves. From the necessity 
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of the case, these long continued the sole employments of 
the Romans. They were surrounded on every side, by war¬ 
like and hostile neighlx)rs. With these their own ambitious 
character, and a spirit natural to a half barbarous age, kept 
them in perpetual broils. As tlie boundaries of their little 
state became enlarged, war, it is true, was removed from 
their very doors; still the jarring interest of jjetty states 
precluded the expectation of any permanent peace. For 
five hundred years from its foundation, peace was but the 
sleep of Rome. War was her daily, her habitual emplo)Tnent. 

About the conclusion of tliis period, the capture of Taren- 
tum gave her final possession of the whole of Ital}’, and 
introduced her to the arts of Magna Grsecia; the seat of 
Pythagoras, the birth-place of the Eleatic philosophy, the 
native country of liycus and Glaucus, of Orpheus, and Ibycus, 
and Alexis,—names celebrated in their day, and worthy to be 
compared with the more illustrious ones of their own parent 
Greece. Zeuxis bad painted at Ootona; Plato had thought 
Tarenium w’orl.hy of a visit; and Herodotus and Lysias 
had been among the original colonists of Thurium. From 
the possession of such a country, therefore, which took place 
A. U. 482, Rome could not but derive a new impulse towards 
intellectual improvement. The new capital, of course, be¬ 
came the resort of the learned Greeks; and tlie occupations 
of study soon mingled wdth those of war. The first Punic 
war, which commenced A. U. 490, was chiefly carried on 
in Sicily, and terminated A. U. 512, in the cession of part 
of the island to the Romans. Here, too, were found new 
materials for improvement. Syracuse had long been a 
second Athens. The court of Hiero 1. had been dignified 
by the residence of dEschylus and Pindar, of Simonides, 
Bacchylides, and the Sicilian Epicharmus, of whom Horace 
says, 

-“Dicitur 

“ Plautus ail exemplar SicuU properarc Epiebarmi.'’ 

vt>r.. II. 35 » 
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Aristippus was the friend of the elder, and Plato of the 
younger Dionysius. Hiero 11. the ally of the Romans, was 
the zealous patron and encourager of learning. These con¬ 
quests of Grecian colonies were followed by closer intercourse 
with their mother country; and within less than a century, 
Greece herself fell before the destinies of Rome and the arms 
of Paulus iEmilius. 

The national character of the Romans was formed before 
the introduction of letters. It was formed, as we have seen, 
in the field and in the fight. Learning was a shoot trans¬ 
ferred from the luxuriant stem of Greece, and ingrafted on 
a more sturdy, but less prolific trunk. Hence, the prevailing 
laste of the people was never literary. Literature was always 
a patrician attribute. The AUienian artisan was a critic 
and a connoisseur; the Roman abandoned the intellectual 
amusements of the drama for the shows of wild beasts and 
the fights of gladiators. Thus Rome scarcely possessed a 
peculiar national literature. The common people, among 
whom alone such a literature originates and is fostered, were 
ignorant and careless. The patricians were instructed by 
Greeks, learned their language as we may now do French, 
and were thoroughly imbued with the Grecian taste. Many 
of the authors of Rome were themselves of knightly or pa¬ 
trician rank, and of course partook of this subserviency. 
Others looked to the upper classes for their encouragement, 
and consequently were influenced by their prepossessions. 
However low in their origin, they received in their education 
the same general bias. Excepting, therefore, satire and 
treatises on agriculture, no invention of their own is to be 
found in the whole compass of Roman literature. I do not 
mean to say that their imitation of the Greeks was servile. 
On the contrary, every one who hears me must be well 
aware that there are many points of distinction in the litera¬ 
ture of the two nations. That of the Romans is more 
austere and dignified ; owing, in part, to their character as 
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a nation, and the lofty eininencc on which they stood, and 
in part to the nature of their language, which, with less copi¬ 
ousness, grace, and flexibility than the Greek, is certainly 
more ma-jestic and sonorous. The literature of the Romans 
is, again, more practical. The contemplative and theoretic 
schools of philosophy never gained much influence at Rome. 
Her citizens, like Brutus and the Catos, met the reverses of 
the state, or their own private misfortunes, with the practical 
fortitude of the Stoic; or, like Atticus and Horace, withdrew 
from the cares of life with the calculating indolence of the 
Epicurean. The splendid imaginings of Plato, and the 
comprehensive speculations of the peripatetic, met with few 
iulinirers. The Roman authors, Uo. from Knuius down¬ 
wards, were generally engaged in active life, and could often 
siiy of the events and scenes which they descrilre, “ quorum 
pars magna fui.” Hence, their productions, less philosophic 
and enlightened, arc also less fanciful and theoretic than 
those of the Greeks. 

Another circumstance, which cannot fail to Ire remarked 
as influencing more esjiecially the joetry of the Romans, is 
the total ab-scnce of an heroic age, and <a ])oetical mythology. 
No battle of the Centaurs or Trojan war adorned the lemote 
annals of the state. No Jason or Theseus figured in the 
traditions of the olden time. Even the verse of Virgil has 
scarcely been able to dignify Italian fable. Cacus is a poor 
substitute for Polyphemus; and the obscene Harpies disgust 
in a comparison with the musical Syrens. The swarm of 
bees that hung fiom the Laurentine laurel; the sow that 
littered a progeny of thirty at a birth, to show how long Alba 
should be in building; are almost beneath the dignity of 
heroic verse. The rustic deities of Latium, though far purer 
in their character, were less poetic than the gods of Greece. 
They mingled not with their inferiors; more exalted among 
them, they descended not to earth. Ida, and Olympus, and 
Parnassus, and Tempe, were not to be found in Italy. The 
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very muses were strangers there, until their honors were 
bestowed on the Camcenje, the prosaic daughters of Saturn. 
The romance and mythology of the Greeks were, it . is 
true, more or less adopted by the Roman poets; yet we 
have seen how Virgil himself was embarrassed by the fables 
of his country. Perhajis a compensation may be found for 
this deficiency in that true love of rural retirement, which 
arose frojn the agricultural habits of the early Romans ; and 
which difiiises its beneficent and purifying influence through¬ 
out their literature. Virgil did not in vaiti prefer the retire¬ 
ment of his favorite Parthenope; its glorious scenery amt 
rich Campanian fields are reflected in his immortal verse. 
Cicero did not in vain possess so many splendid villas, the 
eyes, as he himself has called them, of all Italy; he has trans¬ 
fused their beauties even into his philo.sophy. 

Until after the fall of Tarentum, nothing worthy of the 
name of literature had been produced at Rome. The players, 
summoned from Etruria about the end of the fourth century 
fi-om the building of the citj^, exhibited only pantomimes. 
The Roman youths improved u)x)n this system, by rallying 
each other, extcm|K)re, in the rude Eescennine verses, bor¬ 
rowed also fronr Etruria. The same species of versification 
was also soon applied to marriage ceremonies, to the ovations 
of generals, and the celebration of the heroes of Rome at 
feasts and entertainments. These ballads, slightly men¬ 
tioned by Cicero on the authority of Cato, by Valerius Maxi¬ 
mus, and Varro, of which every trace had perished before the 
time of Cicero, have been made by Niebuhr a ground for 
supposing that there e.xisted a complete epopee, commencing 
with the accession of Tarquinins Priscus, and ending with 
the battle of lake Regillus. He would fain give us more 
information respecting them than could be gained by Cicero 
and Varro. The only authentic notice of any regular poem 
produced within the first five hundred years from the building 
of the city, is one contained in the Tusculan disputations: 
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“ Mihi quidem (says Cicero) Appii Cscci carmen ejuod valde 
Paaa.‘tius laudat cpistola quadam qua: est ad Q,. Tuberotiern, 
Pyiliagorcum videtur.” Tliis Appius, prolwibly, was that 
Appius Claudius Cascus, who constructed the Appian way, 
and died before the fall of Tareutum. Such is the sole 
record of the literature of that poii(xl, which might be justly 
styled the iron age of Roman letters. Poetry did not arrive 
at its height and maturity at Rome until even after the end 
of the republic: a sure proof that it was an exotic; a plant 
introduced from abroad, not natural to the Roman soil and 
climate. For it is ever tire nature of poetry, when it springs 
originally from native earth, to shoot at once to its most 
towering height, and spread abroad its most luxuriant 
branches : or, in other words, when poetry is original with 
a nrflion, its earlier masters are ever the best. From the 
fall of Tarentum A. U. 482 and B. C. 271, commences the 
literary history of Rome. For the sake of perspicuity, 1 
shall divide this history into three periods : 

I. The Republican ; from the fall of Tarentum to the 
death of Cicero, 43 B. C. 

II. The Augustan; from the death of Cicero to that of 
Augustus, A. D. 14. And, 

III. The period extending from the death of Augustus 
to the fall of the city, under Augustulus, A. D. 476, which 
1 shall, for distinction, call the Imperial one. 


DRAMA OP THE ROMAN REPUBLIC.* 

It has been already mentioned that pantomimes had been 
early introtluccd from Etruria, and had been followed by a 
rude extempore dialogue, executed by the free Roman youths. 


* The editor has abridged this article, by omitting Livius Andronicus, 
Knnias, and, indeed, all the minor dramatic writers noticed and coimuented 
on by the lecturer. 
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This exercise was borrowed from Atella, a town of the Oscaiis, 
whence the dialogues were called Fabula*. Atellana>. One of 
their characters was styled in the Oscan dialect Maccus, and 
another Pappus; corresponding somewhat with the modern 
Harlequin and Pantaloon. 

Plautus, only ten years younger than Ennius, was born 
at Sarsina, a town of Umbria, in the year of the city 525. He 
was the son of a freedman, and derived his name from a de¬ 
fect in his feet. He early turned his attention to the stage ; 
and from the popularity of his dramas soon realized a com¬ 
petent fortune: but, like most scholars, be had little talent in 
husbanding his gains, and soon became so reduced as to lie 
obliged to labor with his hands for his daily supf^rt. Many 
of his plays were written under these untoward circumstances. 
A vast number of comedies have been attributed to Plautus: 
but the belter opinion seems to be that he left behind him 
only twenty-one. Of these the first twenty remain, and some 
few fragments of the tw'enty-first. Of his literary merit but. 
a brief view can here be given. His plots are full of action 
and spirit; but resemble each other too closely, turning for 
the most part on the amours of a profligate son, and the 
tricks of a cunning slave, to defraud an avaricious father of 
money to supply the pleasures of his young master. In his 
characters, there exists by no means the same uniformity. 
The miser Euclio, of the Aulularia, the best drawn character 
of the kind ever introduced upon any stage, appears but once; 
the gentle and virtuous Alcmena of the Amphitryon is not 
repeated; and even his more ordinary personages, his severe 
fathers, debauched sons, braggart captains, obsequious para¬ 
sites, and knavish slaves, are sufficiently distinguished from 
one another. Of his style, Varro has somewhat rashly de¬ 
clared that “ if the muses should speak Latin, they would 
employ his diction.” It is, however, pure and remarkably 
siqfiple; drawn not from books, for to books he could not 
•have access, but from the living sources of conversation. 
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The great talent of Plautus, however, was considered by the 
Ilomans to lie in his humor. It is too broad and coarse for 
the tiiste of Horace, who derides the ancient Bonians for their 
admiration of the “ Plautinos salesbut was well adapted 
to the times and people. The Roman wit was always coarse. 
Even Cicero admits personal deformity to be a fair subject of 
ridicule. Besides, the comedies of Plautus were written for 
the stage, and not for the closet; and were intended to excite 
the shouts and laughter of the multitude, rather than the 
approbation of the contemplative student. The morals of 
Plautus are those of a heathen. His attention to the strict 
rules of the classic drama is subservient to his desire of 
pleasing. In more than one of his dramas, the scene is fre¬ 
quently changed. The merit of Plautus may perhaps be 
most strikingly illustrated by the fact, that the best comic 
writers, both of France and England, have made the freest 
use of his incidents, characters, and very language. Moliere, 
one of the first names in all comedy, has drawn his Am¬ 
phitryon from that of the Roman, and his Avare from the 
Aulularia. Ben Jonson, and Shadwoll, and Dryden, and 
Fielding, owe many of their best characters and scenes to the 
same source. The Miles Gloriosus and the tricky slave are 
the prototypes of the braggadocio and valet of the modem 
stage. Even Shakspeare owes no small part of his Comedy 
of Errors to an English translation of the Menaechmi. With 
respect to the originality of Plautus himself, we have no 
means of forming an accurate judgment. In borrowing from 
the Greek, he did not vary the names of his characters nor 
the scene of action. Yet if we may judge from Aulus Gel- 
lius, who in his Noctes Atticas contrasts a scene from the 
Necklace of Ctecilius with its original in Menander, it w^as 
not the practice of the Roman dramatists to translate, or 
servilely imitate, thoughts being changed and other altera¬ 
tions occurring in the scene alluded to. We know, besides, 
that two plots w'ere often combined in one, and new incidents 
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and characters introduced. Plautus was probably not less 
original in his Ainphitryou drawn froiu Rliiutbon or Epi- 
channus, than Moliere was in his Amphitryon imitated from 
Plautus. 

Terence was born at Carthage, A. U. 560. He was in 
early youth at Rome the freedman of Terenlius Lucamis, 
from whom he received his name. His first play, the An- 
dria, was performed in 587. It seems, however, to have been 
read two or three years before to Cajcilius; at least if we 
may believe the amusing story of Donatus. He relates that 
Terence being introduced into the house of the veteran 
dramatist in mean attire to read his comedy, was at first 
placed on a low stool; but that Cajcilius, astonished by the 
grace and elegance of the Andria, soon transferred him to 
the couch and detained him to supper. Caicilius died in 
585, two years before the performance of that drama. The 
merit of the poet not only attracted the admiration of Ca'ci- 
lius, but the valuable friendship of Lo'lius and the younger 
Scipio; who are said indeed to have written several scenes 
in his plays. After producing six comedies, which all sur¬ 
vive, Terence went into Greece, where he died at the age of 
thirty-four. His death is said to have been hastened by the 
accidental loss of one hundred and eight comedies, which 
he had translated from Menander; a story rather improbable, 
considering the early age at which he died. The plots of 
Terence are taken with additions and alterations from the 
Greek, according to his own principle of accounting it a 
greater merit. “ Graecas transferre quain proprias scribere.” 
He is hence too rigid an observer of the unities, particularly 
of the unity of place. He is often obliged to relate, instead 
of representing some important action, which has occured 
in a place different from the original scene. His plots, how¬ 
ever, are always double, except in the Hecyra; and the 
interest is too much divided. But the incidents are well 
chosen and connected, and admirably described. In the 
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delineation of manners and characters, Terence was con¬ 
sidered by the Romans as their great master. He possessed 
a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of human nature, 
which gave his delineations tlie air of simplicity and truth. 
The easy indiiferent tone of polished society is caught with 
precision. The expression of passion is exquisitely natuial. 
His ludicrous characters are never, like those of Plautus, 
exaggerated ; nor are his female characters so deficient in 
modesty, delicacy, and dignity, as those of his rival. The 
humor of Terence is bland and pleasing: the more admired, 
the longer it is studied. Yet there is some tmth in t!ie criti¬ 
cism of Caesar, which attributes to him a deficiency in tlie 
vis comica. His style is the most })erfect specimen of elegant 
and graceful Latinity. C'aesar and Cicero seem to vie with 
each other in their praises of its melody and pureness. It 
is wonderful indeed, as a late wiiter justly observes, how a 
foreigner, a slave, and a young man, coidd have attained to 
.an excellence without exauiplc even among Romans and 
patricians. The countryman of Hannibal carried Iris con- 
ipiest over the asperities of the Latin tongue further than 
that great general did his victories over the Latin arms. The 
easy current of his dialogue is never acceleiated by extrava¬ 
gance, nor rendered turbid by vtdgarhy. “ It is like,” to use 
the comp.arison of Diderot, “ a pure and transparent stream 
which flows always equably, and wdiich derives increased 
velocity oidy from the natural inclination of its bed.” In 
fact, it has always appeared to me, that Terence far out¬ 
stripped his coutemjjoraries, and anticipated the refinement 
of the Augustan age. Nay, it is my belief that he is better 
adapted to the present, than to any Roman period. Rome 
never could appreciate the fineness of his wit, and the deli¬ 
cacy of his sentiments. She always was more fond of the 
noisy action and broad jokes of Plautus. 

After Attius, who succeeded Terence, no author, during 
the republic, attempted the regular drama. Atellane fables, 
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which had been reduced to writing by Novius, who also 
discarded the Oscau dialect, in the commencement of the 
seventh century of Rome, were revived in the time of Sylla, 
who amid all the cares of ambition, found time to unite with 
Pomponius in the composition of these trifling prorluctions. 
Along with the Atellane fables, were acted exodia, a sort of 
farces of a still more loose and unconnected description. 
Mimes, too, assisted in usurping the place of the legitimate 
drama. These mimes are distinguished from the Atellane 
fables, in that their humor was more broad, and their gesti¬ 
culation more laltored. There w^as always one principal 
actor, on whom the jests and ridicule chiefly hinged. The 
fool or parasite was merely subordinate, and assisted to carry 
on the jests and tricks of his principal. The explanatory 
prologue was written; the dialogue, in general, only sketched, 
and left to be filled up by extemporaneous eflusions. So 
that it was no uncommon event for a performance to termi¬ 
nate by all the actors rushing ofl‘ the stage, unable to sustain 
the parts which they had undertaken. The characters were 
taken from the dregs of the people, and portrayed every 
species of vice. At first only an interlude, the mimes subse¬ 
quently came to form a separate amusement. Sylla was so 
fond of them, that he scrupled not to support the actors from 
the public treasury. The popularity of the mimes tended, 
in sMDme measure, to purify and elevate their character: and, 
in the days of Julius Caesar, the authorship of these irregular 
dramas was not disdained by Laberius, a Roman knight. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of the Roman drama. 
Its imitative character and its early decline are phenomena, 
which, at first sight, appear strange, but are easily accounted 
for. The drama was introduced by a Greek; of course, he 
copied a Greek model. Among an illiterate people, his 
successors did not find it necessary, for the sake of novelty, 
to invent plots of their own. Almost of course, they copied 
also. The heroes of Rome were too near and familiar to be 
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made the heroes of fiction ; and the borrowed history of the 
Greeks was not interesting to the jealous patriotism of a 
Roman. Both these circumstances prevented the drama 
from becoming a subject of national pride, and thus securing 
the patronage of the people. The national taste, besides, 
was not sufficiently refined and intellectual to lead the people 
to prefer tlie drama to the sports of the circus. The first 
two representations of 'J’ercnce’s Hccyra, were openly aban¬ 
doned for a bo.ving match and a show of gladiators. The 
size of the Roman theatres, too, calculated to contain forty 
and eighty thousand persons, was extremely unfavorable to 
the exhibition of the drama, while exactly calculated for the 
pageantry of the mimes. Masks were rendered necessary 
by the distance of the spectators, in order to express emotion 
to the eye. Mouth-pieces, again, innst be added to these, in 
order to act as a speaking-trumpet, to convey sound to the 
ear. The artificial mode of delivery, introduced by Livius 
Andronicus, of employing a boy to declaim, while he himself 
executed the corresponding gestures, and wlrich custom was 
strangely persevered in afterwards, combined, with all these 
causes, to destroy the interest of the drama. Finally, the 
language itself presented an obstacle. Though stately and 
sonorous, it was not sufficiently flexible and impassioned for 
the organs of the tragic or the comic muse. 


ELOQUENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC- 

The oratory of the Roman republic next claims our 
attention. Eloquence is always, in popular governments, 
the path to influence and preferment. The early history of 
Rome relates the astonishing results produced by the har 
rangues of Junius Brutus, Publicola, and Appius Claudius. 
Oethegus, who lived during the second Punic war, is praised 
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by Ennius as the “ lies delibatus populi suadajque medulla,'’ 
“ the favorite flower of the people, and the very marrow of 
persuasion.'’ (Jato the censor, Galba, Ltelius, and Scipio, 
are mentioned in high terms by Cicero. M. .d3milius Lepi- 
dus, consul in 617, first borrow’cd from the Greeks polish of 
style and harmony of periods, and was followed by the most 
eminent men of the period, jEmilius Paulus, Scipio Nasica, 
and Mucius Scajvola. Till the age of the Gracchi, eloquence 
was the chief “ arcanum imperii” by which the patricians 
governed the state. These celebrated men, instructed in 
elocution in their boyhood by their mother Cornelia, and 
afterwards studiously attending to the most eminent masters 
from Greece, espoused the popular cause, and carried on a 
vehement contest against the patricians, in which both finally 
lost their lives. Tiberius, the elder, exerted himself chiefly 
to procure the passage of an agrarian law. Caius, only 
twenty years of age at the time of his brother’s assassination, 
and already distinguished by his defence of Vettius, in which 
he had charmed the people by his eloquence, seems thence¬ 
forth to have devoted himself to vengeance. His speeches 
were all addressed to the people, proposing law's calculated 
to increase their power, and lessen that of the senate. The 
brothers difl’ered widely in their style of eloriuence. Tiberius 
w'as mild and composed; Caius, earnest and vehement. So 
much was the latter in the habit of being hurried away by 
the violence of his passion, that he was wont to station a 
.slave behind him, with a flute, that his voice might not be 
strained to too high a key. From the time of the Gracchi, 
eloquence was generally studied as an accomplishment by 
the Roman youth, both in the schools of Greek rhetoricians 
and in the courts and Comitia, whither they attended the 
more distinguished speakers. It would be endless to enu¬ 
merate all the orators mentioned with approbation by Cicero. 
We shall pass, therefore, to those distinguished ones, who 
raised the glory of RosMin eloquence to an equality with 
that of Greece. 
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A slight preliminary review, however, of the various fields 
on whicli the Roman elo(]ueucc was wont to be displayed, 
may not, in this place, be useless. These were three in 
number : the court of the Prfetor, or his subordinate judge, 
the Oomitia or assemblies of the people, and the senate- 
house. Originally two in numljcr, and confined to civil 
trials, by the time of Sylla the praetors were increased to ten, 
and took cognizance of causes both civil and criminal. 
Minor cases were referred to an individual from the jtidices 
selccti, who were generally from three hundred to six hun- 
ilretl in numlrer, and chosen to serve a year. In cases of 
consequence, the pra:tor himself was assisted by a number 
of thc.se men, acting as assessors, or associate judges. The 
advantages aflbrded for the display of eloquence before these 
courts, were manifold. The prajtors themselves were youth¬ 
ful magistrates, not particularly learned in the law, and 
therefore peculifirly liable to be influenced by the arts of 
eloquence. The Roman law was so destitute of system and 
clearness, so embarrassed by the dicta of jurisconsults, which 
yet were not absolutely authoritative, that every latitude was 
allowed for au appeal to general principles. M. Antonius 
always expressed a contempt for the study of the civil law ; 
Galba and Sulpicius were ignorant of it; and even Cicero, 
amid all his earnest exhortations to the cultivation of general 
learning, elegance of language, a ready wit, and a power of 
exciting and controlling the passions, only says, that the civil 
law is not to be neglected. The nature of the cases brought 
before the Roman tribunals, added to these advantages for 
eloquence. The impeachment of Warren Hastings, for 
oppression in India, excited the greatest conflagration of 
eloquence that has ever signalized the British annals, or 
even the history of modern times. The complaints of plun¬ 
dered provinces were heard almost daily before the Roman 
preetors ; and from the orations against Venes, we may judge 
how and by what sort of men tliese complaints were urged. 
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The court-room was generally the open area of the forum, 
and was frequently crowded by the Roman people, the 
masters of the world. The applauses of the “ rerum doniini” 
often mingled with the voice of the orator, and cheered him 
in the exposure of crime, the vindication of justice, and the 
defence of freedom. How many noble topics, too, how many 
lofty associations, were suggested by the spot on which the 
courts of justice were assembled ! Every foot of the forum 
was hallowed by the memory of some great domestic event. 
Columns and arches testified on aU sides the triumphs of 
the republic. The rostrum itself was a record of one of her 
earliest victories. Above, towered the capitol, the “ arx 
imperii,” the consecrated abode of the tutelar deities of Rome. 
It is scarcely, therefore, a subject of surprise, that the legal 
eloquence of the Romans was more conversant with general 
principles, more ornamented and more impassioned, than 
our own. The Comitia were assemblies of the people, met 
to deliberate on the passage of new laws; and afibrded all 
the ordinary advantages of a popular assembly, with the 
additional excitement arising out of the ancient hostility of 
the people towards the patrician order. The Senate was 
the grand council of the nation; composed of men of a 
certain age and property, most of whom had been distin¬ 
guished by the highest offices of the state. All their pro¬ 
ceedings were attended by the utmost dignity. They met 
in a temple consecrated to religion; they were presided over 
by the chief magistrate of the republic; they discussed the 
measures to be taken for the government of the world. In 
the time of Cicero, the senate consisted of about six hundred; 
four hundred or five hundred of whom were fiequently 
present. Thus the spirit and animation, created by the 
presence of a multitude, was communicated to senatorial 
eloquence; while the rank, elevation, and age, of the mem¬ 
bers, rendered it necessary to add to these, dignity of de¬ 
meanor, purity of expression, and depth of argument. Upon 
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the whole, the senate seems to have exercised a great influ¬ 
ence over Roman eloquence in general. Most of the orators 
were, in fact, themselves members of that illustrious body. 
Hence, the senatorial dignity, the diffuse, ornate, and delibe¬ 
rative eloquence, which differs so remarkably from the pointed 
appeal, the terse reasoning, the concentrated energy, of the 
Greeks. Having detained you so long upon the general 
subject, which 1 think, how'ever, of importance enough to 
justify me in having thns dwelt upon it, I must abridge my 
remarks upon the merits of particular orators. 

Anthony and Crassus-were contemporaries of Marius and 
Sylla, at least they both died during the contests of those 
sanguinary rivals; Crassus in 662, from over-exertion in 
the senate, and Antony in 666, under the proscription of 
Marias. It is singular that his head was affixed to the 
siame rostrum, to which his grandson afterwards attached 
that of Cicero. Antony was remarkable for a frankness of 
manner which seemed always like perfect sincerity, for a 
strong memory, and an artful use of circumstances. He is 
said to have moved the assassins sent to dispatch him even 
to tears. Crassus trained himself to elociuence from early 
youth. Even in boyhood he was in the habit of digesting 
a certain number of verses or passages from a speech in his 
memory, and then delivering the same matter in the best 
words of his own he could select. He practised also trans¬ 
lations from the Greek, and took infinite pains to improve 
his voice and action. He was distinguished for clearness, 
for learning, and the utmost elegance. From him ingenu¬ 
ous diffidence may learn a lesson of encouragement. Even 
after the practice of a long life at the bar, he was observed 
to grow pale and tremble in the exordium of his discourse. 
To this slight sketch of Antony and Crassus, I will only 
add the practical eulogium, that they were thought worthy 
by Cicero to be introduced into his celebrated treatise, to 
discourse “ de Oratore,” as masters of eloquence. 
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Sulpicius and Cotta were both born about G30. The 
former espoused the cause of Marius, and partook of all his 
enormities. Cic«ro, who had heard him in his youtl), pro¬ 
nounces him the most lofty and tragic of the Roman orators. 
Cotta was of a feeble frame, and gentle demeanor, and was 
accustomed to lead by persuasion, where Sulpicius would 
have impelled by force. The splendor of all former Roman 
eloquence was, however, lost in tlie popular blaze of Hor- 
tensius. 

Hortensius was liorn in 640, and appeared in the forum 
in 659. He soon rose to eminence,, and from 666, the date 
of the death of Antony and Sulpicius, he remained for 
thirteen years undisputed master of the forum. At tliat 
time Cicero, who had just returned from his qua-storship in 
Sicily, at first divided, and afterwards appropriated, the ])ahn. 
Hortensius accumulated a vast fortune by his talents, in¬ 
habited a splendid palace at Rome, built magnificent villas 
at Tusculum, Bauli, and Laurentum, and became renowned 
for his luxury and patronage of the arts. His eloquence pro¬ 
cured him not only wealth, but honors. He passed regularly 
through the offices of scdile, praitor, and consul. His oratory 
was in the style called Asiatic: glowing in language, har¬ 
monious in cadence, exuberant in ornament; his voice was 
sweet and impressive, his gesticulation constant and grace¬ 
ful. In this last art he was studied as a model by Roscius 
himself. So astonisliing was his memory, that he could 
recollect every sentence of his adversary’s discourse, and 
even the titles of the papers produced against him. The 
grand fault of Hortensius seems to have been indolence, 
derived in part from natural disposition, and in part from 
his early and long undisputed pre-eminence at the bar. He 
became careless, neglected to prune the redundant shoots of 
his youthful luxuriance, and still continued to indulge in a 
style unsuitable to a man of consular dignity. He therefore 
rapidly declined before the varied and constantly improving 
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excellence of Cicero. The friendship of these great orators 
affords, notwithstanding, a grateful contrast to the enmity 
of Demosthenes and liis Atheniair rival. Cicero owed to 
Hortensius his adnrission into the college of augurs, and his 
recall from exile. Hortensius owes to Cicero the transmis¬ 
sion of his name and fame to modern times. 

Calvus, who though younger than Cicero, died before him 
at the early age of thirty, is celebrated by Q.uintilian for the 
Attic severity of his taste. His first oration was delivered at 
the age of twenty, against Vatinius. The accused was so 
alarmed that he interrupted the orator in the midst of his 
discourse, with the exclamation, ‘‘ must I be condemned 
Ijecause he is eloquent?” According to the critic above 
named, he w'as preferred by some to all the Roman orators. 

In the present enumeration, Ca;sar must not be forgotten. 
He was accounted as second only to Cicero himself. His 
excellence consisted in vehemence, acuteness, and the power 
of exciting emotion. Quintilian giv'es us a striking idea of his 
excellence when he says, “ tanta in eo vis est, id acumen, 
ea coucitatio, ut ilium eodein animo dixisse quo bellavit 
appareat.” Of all these celebrated orators, nothing now 
remains save (he praises of the rhetorician. We must look 
for living specimens of Roman eloquence in the works of 
one who is happily the ablest of his time and nation. You 
cannot mistake my allusion to the great name of Cicero. 

Into the biography of Cicero I need not enter. It is so 
blended with the history of his country, as to be already 
familiar to your minds. His education was of tire highest 
kind. He studied polite letters with Archias, law with 
Scajvola, and philosophy with tire best masters of the various 
schools. He appeared later than usual in the forum, at the 
age of twenty-six. After his second appearance, he fled 
from the applause of the Roman people, to devote himself 
for two years to study in the schools of Greece. In his 
thirty-seventh year-, he conducted the prosecution against 
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Verres; for which occasiou he prepared a scries of six ora¬ 
tions, only the first of which was delivered, Verres having 
retired on a view of the proofs arranged against hun into 
voluntary exile. In this cause he displayed the whole of his 
vast resources. His clients were the injured people of a 
mighty province, and surrounded the forum in expectation 
of redress. The crimes of the accused were of a magnitude 
and nature to afford an admirable subject for invective, and 
for an appeal to the feelings and prejudices of his judges. 
No higher eulogium can be passed, than that the oration is 
equal to the occasion. With the history of the four orations 
against Catiline, you are familiar. You have felt the elec¬ 
tric boldness of invective with which, in the first es[)ccially, 
the consul confounds and overwhelms even the tried audacity 
of the daring conspirator. You have felt, in reading the 
three following, that tire argmnents there used to overawe 
the wicked, confirm the good, and encourage the timid, are 
of such a character, and so urged, as irresistibly to make 
the mind of one man the mind of a whole people. The 
oration for Archias is the most polished, as tliat for Cudius 
is the most entertaining and witty, and that for Milo tlie 
nu^t interesting and pathetic of his productions. The 
Philippics are so called from their resemblance to the invec¬ 
tives poured forth by Demosthenes against the insidious 
enemy of Athens. They are fourteen in number, and were 
all prepared in the interval between the murder of Caesar, 
and the defeat of Antony at Modena before his junction 
with Octavius. The burst of indignation in the second, 
(which, however, never was delivered,) where the orator 
dwells upon the offer of a diadem to Caesar at the festival of 
the Lupercalia, and describes Antony’s debauch at the once 
classic villa of Teren(ius Varro, and takes occasion from his 
purchase of the goods of Pompey, to contrast him witli that 
former favorite of the people, throughout lull of fire and 
force, is wound up with the noble declaration, “ Contempsi 
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IjatilinBE gltodios, non pertiinescam tuos.” The fourteenth 
Philippic is the finest of the number. Antony had been 
(lefeg,te(l at Modena, and was supposed to have been finally 
overcome. The consuls Hirtius and Pansa^ however, had 
fallen in the cn|i^agemenf. The detestable character of the 
vanquished foe—the reAvanls due to the surviving victors— 
the honors to be paid the dead—the thanksgiving to be ren¬ 
dered the immortal gods, are all subjects of an animating 
nature, discussed Avith surpassing eloquence. The funeral 
panegyric of the dead, is the noblest monument ever raised 
by human genius to the memory of the brave. In vieAv of 
such a reward, we are indeed ready to exclaim, vidth the 
excited orator, “ O fortunata mors, quae, naturae debita, pro 
patria est potissimum reddita.” 

Such aie the most conspicuous records left us of the elo¬ 
quence of Cicero. To pronounce his eulogy aright, would 
require a genius equal to his OAvn. The humblest, however, 
may, according to his capacity, admire even the greatest. 
The talents of Cicero were by nature of the highest order. 
He Avas inspires! Avith the loftiest conceptions of eloquence, 
and haunted by an image of perfection which urged him 
constantly forAvard in the race of improvement. His heart 
sAVclIed A\nth pat riotism, and was dilated Avith the most mag¬ 
nificent conceptions of the glory of Rome. His feelings were 
themselves by nature enthusiastic, and capable of great addi¬ 
tional excitement through the medium of his excessive vanity. 
He was, above all orators, learned in philosophy and litera¬ 
ture ; and possessed an admirable facility in introducing and 
communicating his knowledge. From his Grecian mu^e, 
too, he had imbibed the copiousness of Plato, the sweetness 
of Isocrates, and the force of the great adversary of Philip. 
In every thing that concerned deiivery,4ie had exercised him¬ 
self as much as Demosthenes; though we are not told that 
he confined himself to a cave, like the Athenian, or addressed 
himelf to the waves on the sea-shore. Thtis provided by 
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nature, and accomplished hy art, he Cinne to tlie foiiini and 
into the senate at a period bi^ with great events. I ^iMm tliese 
he exercised an influence unparalleled in the recoi ds f»f elo¬ 
quence. It was he tvho supported the dignity of (he patri¬ 
cians, by dissuading the people from tlieir desire for a new 
agrarian law: it was he who drove the audacious Oatilinc 
from Rome: it was he who, by the Mnnilian law, placed a 
power, almost imperial, in the hands of Pompey: it was ho, 
in fine, W'ho carried measures and kindled an indignation 
against Antony, which had almost overwhelmed him. He 
has been frequently comjKired with Demosthenes. The cha¬ 
racter of the Athenian was harsh, austere, and resolute; thfit 
of the Roman lively, flexible, and wavering. The style of 
the former is concise, his argument direct, his ornaments 
sparing, his appeals to the passions electric ; the style of the 
latter is diffuse, his mode of argumentation deliberative and 
persuasive, his ornaments abundant, his appeals attended 
with every moving circumstance. Demosthenes selects, 
Cicero accumulates; the one adheres always to his point, 
the other is fond of digression. The Greek conceals his art, 
and therefore has attained its perfection. In the Roman, the 
rhetorician sometimes peeps from beneath the gown of the. 
orator. To say that we prefer Demosthenes, is hardly de¬ 
grading Cicero. Each occupies the highest place in his own 
school of eloquence. Cicero w'as not only a complete orator, 
but has left the fullest instructions and minute historical 
details respecting his art. These are contained in his well- 
known “ de Oratorehis “ Brutus,” which gives a history 
of distinguished orators; his “ Orator,” which fills up his 
conception of a perfect orator; his “ Topica,” or Common 
Places, compiled from Aristotle; his “ de Partitione Rheto- 
rica “ de Optimo Genere Oratorum;” and two books, “ de 
Inventione Rhetorica.” The moral works of Cicero shall be 
considered under the next head, which treats of the philoso¬ 
phic literature of the Romans under the Republic. 
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THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 

As \\ ('. eiiler iipoji tlio Au<?nslau ago, tlio liloriatiire of 
Itonie assumes a now oharaotor. The popular cxlhbitions 
of the drama are almost discontinued, and the voice of 
forensic elo(juonce is hushed to silence. The inspiring 
influence of freedom is exchanged for the patronage of a 
court, and the soft music of poetry succeeds the strife of 
debate, and the crash of contending arms. 

The Augustan age owes its remarkable pre-eminence to 
various conspiring causes. The Roman empire had long 
been distracted by intestine dissensions and civil wars, 
(.lajsar had supplanted and vanquished Pompey, only to fall 
beneath the daggers of assassins. Brutus had murdered 
his benefactor and friend, only to fail in his attempt to 
preserve the freedom of the state, and to reserve the same 
dagger for himself. Antony and Octaxuus had divided the 
world, only to employ its two parts against each other. At 
length, how'ever, the gates of Janus were once more closed, 
and the empire reposed in a profound and universal peace. 
The previous excitement, as is always the case in the history 
of nations, instead of immediately ceasing, sought an object 
in some other pursuit than those of arms and pohtical in¬ 
trigue. literature, already cultivated to a great extent, 
offered the readiest and most honorable object of ambition, 
the most interesting field for exertion. To this must be 
added the character and influence of Augustus and his 
court, and the eminent citizens who survived the days of 
the Republic. The first of the emperors appears in history 
under three distinct characters. In the interval which 
elapsed between the death of Caesar and his own junction 
with Antony, he played, under the guidance of Cicero and 
the orders of the senate, the Roman and the patriot; his 
union with the slave of Cleopatra made him a triumvir and 
a bloody tyrant. The victory of Actium left him at leisure 
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to enact the friend of Iiis people and father of his country. 
In his yontli lie had been accustomed to literary society in 
the house of Caesar, and his educt'ition had lieen sedulously 
.attended to by his adoptive father. He never forsook his 
studies even in the camp. He Avrote and declaimed every 
day in the campaign .agfiiust Antony. He wjis attended by 
Gallus and Msecenas, from Rome to Philippi. He entered 
Alexandria holding Arcius, the philosopher, by the hand. 
Afterwards, amidst all the cares of the empire, he Avas unre¬ 
mitting in his devotion to letters. He Avas attended by a 
multitude of Greek secretaries, of copyists, and librarians, 
lie erected two libraries, the one ne.ar the portico of Octavia, 
and the other on the Palatine. He not only lav’ished rewards 
on literary men, but paid them every regard and attention ; 
corresponded with Atticus; attended public recitations and 
discussions ; and admitted authors to read their AA'orks in his 
presence. What added greatly to the value of his p.atronage, 
Avas his own excellent taste. He was wont to laugh at the 
tinsel of Maecenas, and the florid pomp which pleased his 
rival Antony. His own style was remarkably perspicuous 
and pure. His patronage of letters Avas in p.art, no doubt, 
the fruit of his policy: he Avished to direct the minds of men 
to other objects than his oAA'n usurpation. Yet it coincided 
with his taste and disposition ; and he was upon the whole 
the ablest patron that letters ever boasted. 

He was admirably seconded by his luxurious and effemi¬ 
nate, but wise and dexterous minister, Maecenas. His sump¬ 
tuous board was thronged, it is true, with panasites; his 
splendid palace was crowded, it is true, by musicians and 
buffoons, inixed Avith lictors and tribunes; but there too ate 
and dwelt Horace and Varius, and Valgius and Virgil. But 
for Maecenas, Virgil had perhaps confined himself to eclogues, 
“ sterili tantum cantfisset avenaand but for his favor and 
generosity, Horace had languished unknown to the emperor, 
and unenriched by his Tiburtine villa and his Sabine farm. 
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ll is not wonderful, under these circumstances, that the Geor¬ 
gies of Virgil and the Satires of Horace arc inscriljed to his 
name. The virtuous and great Messala, although he fought 
under the republican standard at Philippi, and constantly 
preserved his republican principles, submitting only to the 
neces.sities of the times, was yet the trusted friend, general, 
and minister of Augustus. Eaily imbued with letters, he 
was the most eloriuent man of his day; and his cfTicicnt 
IKitronage was extended to every person of merit. Horace 
esteems the day which Messala had promised to pass with 
him propitious ; and Tibullus, who attended him frequently 
in his expeditions, anticipates with delight a similar favor. 
Ovid too celebrates his praises in a letter addressed to his 
son from the place of his exile. Lucius Volcatius Tullus, 
who was consul with Augustus the year before the battle of 
Actium, was the peculiar patron of Propertius, and still lives 
in his grateful verse. The patronage of the age, however, 
was not confined to the court. Far aloof from its charmed 
circle, in an assumed republican independence, lived Asinius 
Pollio. He had commenced liis career as a patriot, and was 
placed by Cicero on an erjuality with Cato in his love for 
Rome. He disappointed the hopes of the orator, however, 
by joining the party of Ca«ar. On the death of the dictator, 
he offered his services, and tlie army in Spain which he com¬ 
manded, to the senate; and immediately joined Antony at 
the critical period of his retreat into Gaul, after his defeat at 
Modena. He was present at the formation of the triumvirate, 
and shared in the spoils of the proscriptions. To the cause 
of Antony he adhered with tolerable steadiness, refusmg to 
attend Augustus to the battle of Actium. Distinguished as 
a general, an orator, a poet, his style in history is preferred 
by Seneca to tliat of Livy himself. Endowed with immense 
wealth, he founded the first public Ubrary upon the Aven- 
tine, collected statues and other works of art, and patronized 
men of letters. The Iburth eclogue of Viigil is a grateful 
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irihule for the protection of his farm; and the odes of Horace 
show the familiarity which existed between the |X)et and his 
distinguished patron. From this review it would appear 
that all that patronage can do for literature, was likely to be 
done in the age of Augustus. Let us turn to its glorious 
cflects. These I propose to consider umlcr the heads of poetry 
and prose. The former I shall subdivide into the various 
brandies of ejiic, lyric, and satiric, elegiac and dramatic. 

And first. Of Epic Poetry. Since the days of Lucretius 
and Catullus, the softer and more retiring muses, who preside 
over the fictions and inspire the dreams of the imagination, 
had fled alarmed, from the din of war and the strife of po^ 
litical factions. The first to win them back, was he who 
obtained the greatest measure of their propitious influence. 
After this remark, I need scarcely pronounce the name of 
V^irgil. 

Virgil ivas born at Andes, a village near Mantua, of mean 
|)arentagc, in 684. His studies were commenced at Cremona, 
and continued at Naples, whither he was removed at about 
the age of sixteen. Here he became conversant with Greek 
literature, and addicted himself especially to mathematics; 
thus laying the foundation of that rich learning, luminous 
order, and exactness of expression, which afterwards distin¬ 
guished him. From Naples be returned to his own country, 
and resided on his farm. His admiration of Theocritus, and 
his own daily employments, soon led him to try his hand, 
also, on the rustic pipe. In 711, he composed the Alexis, 
which was rapidly followed by the Daphnis, Silenus, and 
Palremon. In the last, he expresses gratitude to Pollio, for 
protecting him hitherto from the edict of confiscation, which 
had gone forth against the whole district, from the triumviral 
tyrants. Soon, however, Pollio being obliged to withdraw 
his protection, the poet was dispossessed by force. Under 
the pationage of Varus, he went twice to Rome, and obtained 
restoration, through Miecenas, in the commencement of 714, 
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jn which year he produced his Tityms. In the same year, 
and tire following, all the remaining Eclogues, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the tenth, were written. In 714, his 
increasing reputation and tlie unhealthy situation of his 
farm, induced him to seek the capital. His private fortune 
was increased by the liberality of Maecenas; and such was 
his influence witli the statesmen, that he was enabled to 
insure to Horace a favorable reception, (Hor. Sat. Lib. I. 6.) 
With Horace and Majcenas he afterwards undertook that 
journey to Brundusium, so humorously described by the gay 
satirist. The bustle and luxury of Rome were ill adapted 
to the retiring nature and delicate health of Virgil. He was 
even annoyed by the applause of the people, which met him 
alike in the theatre and in the streets. He returned in 717, 
in his thirty-third year, to Naples, and devoted tlie next seven 
years to the Georgies, which were undertaken at the request 
of Ma»enas. The .3ilneid was commenced in 724, and 
brought to a conclusion in eight or nine years. The effect 
produced by reading the sixth book, in the presence of Au¬ 
gustus and Octavia, is well known. Having finished his 
poem, he took it with him to Greece, that he might correct 
and ix)lish it at leisure in that land of poetry. On his de¬ 
parture, Horace addressed to him the beautiful and affectionate 
ode, “ Sic te diva potens Cypri,” &c. After residing some 
months at Athens, he was induced, by his declining health, 
and the presence of the emperor, to return to Italy in his 
suite. He scarcely sur\aved the voyage, dying at Brundu¬ 
sium, of a pulmonary complaint, a few days edter his arrival. 
This event happened in the fifty-first year of his age, A. U. 
734. On his death-bed, he requested his friends, Varius and 
Tucca, to burn the Ailneid, as an unfinished poem. If this 
were not the wandering of sickness, it axose, no doubt, from 
the high conceptions entertained by him, in common wuth 
many of his countrymen, of possible perfection. Augustus 
interposed to prevent this sacrilege. He complied, however, 
VOL. II. 38 
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with another request of the poet, and transferred his Ijones^ 
to his favorite Partlieuope. The sac red remains are scattered 
to tlie winds; but liis tomb still stai ds upon the heights of 
Posilippo, and overlooks the scene which, living, he loved to 
f.ontemplatc: the rich Campanian fu'ld.*, the placid bay, the 
far-reaching promontory, the picimcsque islands, the smoke- 
crowned summit of Vesuvius. 

The Pa.storal.s of Virgil are the least original of all his 
poems. In them, he professedly imitated Theocritus; bor¬ 
rowed his characters and descriptions, and in many instances 
almost translated his language. His very scenery is Sicilian, 
and seldom such as he himself had obser\'ed on the banks 
of the Mincius. In the hands of Virgil, the jwrsonages of 
the Greek poet lose their distinguishing traits and rustic 
originality; and become tame, elegant, and uniform. The 
sentiments and images of the Greek jx)et are, on the otlier 
hand, purified from coarseness, pruned in their redundance, 
and clothed in all the lustre of language, by the Mantuan 
l>ard. The first, fourth, fifth, and ninth Eclogues, being 
founded on events of his own times, are more original in 
their plan, though passages are still imitated from Theocritus. 
The Georgies is the most complete and finished jjoem in 
any language; and is as remarkable for majesty and mag¬ 
nificence of diction, as the Pastorals for sweetness and har 
mony. Even in this agricultural poem, however, written 
on a subject in which the Romans were pre-eminently skilled, 
the author still manifests his attachment to Grecian literature, 
and his veneration for Grecian models. Many parts of the 
first two books are imitated from tire Phenomena of Aratus, 
and Works and Days of Hesiod. The last two, treating 
of the breeding of cattle and management of bees, are entirely 
original. 'I'he mode in which Virgil adorns the driest details 
and gives them a poetic character, is truly admirable. A 
celebrated example^ is the manner in which he de.scribe.s 
the effeeic of grafiing, 
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“-nec loiigum tempus, ct ingeiiii 

“ Exiit ad cceluui rami» felicior arbos, 

“ Miraturquc nuvaa froiides ct non sua jjonia.”—Liu. ii. HO. 


His episodes, particularly his invocations of the gods, and 
addresses to Augustus; his splendid panegyric of Italy, 
commencing “ sed neque Medorum sylvaj, ditissima terra 
his sweet and refreshing praises of a country life, “ O fortu- 
natos iiimiurn sua si bona noriiit agricolashis sublime 
and pathetic history of Orpheus and Eurydice ; are among 
the most elegant, brilliant, and magnificent passages in the 
whole circle, of versification. 

We come next to the A'lneid, the greatest poem of Virgil, 
and of Roman literature. His genius seems to have been 
peculiarly adapted to the noble epic. It was not of that 
excitable and enthusiastic kind, which bursts at once into 
inspiration, and exhausts itself in the transports of a moment; 
but of that calm, and enduring, and comprehensive character, 
which is fitted to grapple with a mighty subject; to conceive 
an extensive plan; to arrange its various parts; to bestow 
perfection upon each ; and to enrich the whole with every 
ornament which fancy can gather from earth or bring down 
from heaven. The chief design of Virgil seems to have 
been, to commemorate the ancient origin of his country, and 
to dignify with verse the Latian fables and superstitions. 
Subservient to this, was a desire to exalt the character of 
Augustus and his court, by identifying them with the Trojan 
heroes. There is, indeed, a strong typical analogy between 
the character and history of .dBneas and that of the emperor. 
Both were professedly descended from Venus, and both re¬ 
sembled Apollo. They escaped, respectively, the snares of 
Dido and Cleopatra, and each vanquished his rival. The 
many episodes, which turn on the premature deaths of 
amiable and beloved youths, Euryalus, Pallas, and Lausus, 
and which occur only in the last books, have a manifest 
reference to the death of Marcellus. Turnus, certainly, 
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resembles Antony in character, and there are many agree-' 
mcnts in their history. The establishment of Aeneas in 
Italy is, liowever, the ostensible subject and scope of the 
poem. The grand objection urged by critics, in every age, 
especially against this work of Virgil, is the want of invention, 
tire most essential quality of a poet. They do not deny him 
that species of invention, which consists in new combinations 
of pre-occupied ideas and events ; but they allege, that he 
contrives few new incidents, and suggests few original images. 
These faults must be, in part, attributed to that tendency to 
imitation, already so frequently alluded to, which prevailed 
so universally among his countrymen. Still, the objection 
must be allowed to detract considerably from his reputation ; 
a diminution which he suffers, however, in common with 
almost all poets, both ancient and modern. The principal 
objects of his imitation, have been the Odyssey and Iliad, 
for the wandering and wars of his hero; the Argouautica 
of Apollonius Rhodius, for the adventure with Dido ; and 
the old Cyclic poems of the Greeks, the IXiov lesgifie and IXiov 
liotga and Ta Tpwiiwe, for the destruction of Troy. If we 
consider the variety so necessary to the epic, we shall place 
Virgil above all poets. He combines the romantic adventures 
of the Odyssey, with the warlike scenes of the Iliad ; the 
glowing narrative of the fate of Ilium, with the sublime and 
tender tragedy of Dido; the philosophy and mythology of 
the descent into hell, with games and sacrifices in the upper 
air. In the disposition of his events, he rushes, like Homer, 
at once “ in medias res.” But his commencement resembles 
rather the natural introduction of the Odyssey, which opens 
in the island of Calypso, than the abrupt and sudden begin¬ 
ning of the Iliad. The episodes of the Latin poet are skilfiiUy 
managed. He has often been reproached, however, for 
deficiency in the delineation of character. The charge is 
just, in part Yet .^rtcos is dignified and grand throughout; 
Dido is interesting and affecting, from the moment when 
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Cupid, Uiider the form of lulus, first ucstles in her bosom, 
to that when her disembodied shade flits silently by her 
seducer in the lower woild. I’yrrhus, in the second book, 
is portrayed with g^eat spirit, i.atinus is a good represen¬ 
tative of a weak old man. Evander and Mezenti us are 
finely contrasted; and the paternal atfection of the latter is 
brought out in strong relief from the general blackness of 
his character. The intrepidity of Camilla, the modesty of 
Lavinia, and the fury of Amata, are sufficiently distinguish¬ 
ing ; and the frankness and gallantry of Turnus have 
always made him the favorite of the reader. In bis descrijr- 
tions of nature, Virgil excels all other poets. His life Avas 
rural, and passed in retirement, amid the most beautiful 
scenery of Italy. He shines, too, in his allegorical characters. 
His Alecto, his Fame, his inhabitants of the portal of hell, 
are pregnant with meaning. The sentiments of the .^neid 
are naturally introduced, and have, therefore, nothing didactic 
or dogmatic. In their style, Virgil and Racine lie, in the 
opinion of Hume, “ nearest the centre, and are the farthest 
removed from the extremes of simplicity and refinement.” 
The propriety, the elegance, and unequalled majesty of his 
diction, have been often and justly celebrated. His taste 
was ahnost faultless. The only other authentic remains of 
Virgil are the interpolated Culex, and the Copa, a good- 
humored convivial song. 

Varius, the friend of Virgil and Horace, though principal¬ 
ly celebrated as a tragic author, wrote also heroic verses on 
the exploits of Augustus and Agrippa. All his works have 
perished. The same oblivion has overtaken the works of 
Valgius, whom Horace has compared to Homer himself; 
and the poem of Albinovanus on the exploits of Germani- 
cus. The Thebaid of Ponticus, the Actium of Rabirius, the 
Sicilian war of Severus, the exploits of Hercules by Cams, 
and the colonization of Padua under Antenor, by Largus, 
have all likewise perished. 
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Contemporary with Virgil, and his equal in celebrity, livea 
the great lyric poet of the Romans. Lyric poetry, we have 
seen, was cultivated with success by Catullus under the re¬ 
public. Horace now took up the lyre, and touched its strings 
with surpassing mastery. He was born in 689 at Venusiura, 
a town on the confines of Apulia and Lucania. His father 
was a freed-mau, and possessed a farm on the banks of the 
Aufidus. When the poet was ten years old, his father sold 
the farm and came to the capitol, wrhere he was made col¬ 
lector of imposts. The poet was educated at Rome in a 
manner becoming a patrician, and was afterwards sent to 
complete his studies at Athens. He was there on the arrival 
of Brutus and Cassius iu Greece, and immediately joined 
their army. At Philippi he confesses that he threw away 
his shield and fled (Od. II. 7.) ; but the very frankness of 
the confession serves to show that he did not [)robably run 
away before the genertU rout. In 716 at the age of twenty- 
seven he was recommended and presented to Ma!cenas by 
Virgil, and soon after received into his intimate acquaintance. 
'Fhey were not only patron and poet, but tender friends. 
Virgil and Propertius were able jjoets; Horace was also a 
man of the world, delightful for his wit and cheerful temper. 
He attended Maecenas on most of his expeditions, had a 
place at his table, and refused for his sake the post of secre¬ 
tary, offered by the emperor. His mode of life was thorough¬ 
ly epicurean, devoted to literary ease and tranquil pleasures, 
and divided between Rome, his Tiburtine villa, and his Sa¬ 
bine farm. 

His works are generally divided into odes, epodes, satires, 
and epistles. His odes are various in their nature and mer¬ 
it ; now partaking of the convivial mirth or amorous breath¬ 
ings of Anacreon, and now emulating the heroic strains of 
Pindar himself. He borrowed very largely from the Greeks, 
especially from Alcaeus, Pindar, and Sappho. Some of his 
odes indeed, are mere translations; others are parodies; and 
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•111 l>ear the impress of Greek origin. His occasional odes 
are probably the most original. His erotic comjrositions are 
geuprally in a light and wanton strain. His convivial and 
social odes are usually gay, but interspersed also with les¬ 
sons of wisdom. His moral odes arc forcibly directed against 
the luxury and corruptions of the age ; and endeavor to re¬ 
store the ancient purity of manners and reverence for religion, 
'riie [)olitical odes owe little to the Greek, and refer to the most 
prominent events of Roman history. 'I'liey breathe a spirit of 
wisdom, moderation and humanity, while they arc themselves 
instinct with all the fire of genius. Horace has Ijeen extolled 
in all ages for lii.s delicacy of thought, accuracy and anima¬ 
tion of description, and harmony of versification. He is pecu¬ 
liarly celebrated, however, for that inimitable grace, that “cu- 
riosa felicitas,” which makes every hne that he has written 
appear the best jxissible, both in conception and expression. 
The ejwdes are written in iambic verse, and are chiefly invec¬ 
tives in the coarse style of ArchUocus. In satire Horace is 
entirely original. His style is purified from the grossness of 
Lucilius by the refinement of the age in which he lived; 
and license is restrained in him by the influence of an abso¬ 
lute government. A wide field however was still left open 
for the satiric poet. There existed no comedy to stand in 
cumyictition with Iris delineations, while the affectations of a 
luxurious, and the fallacies of a philosophic age, furnished 
ample materials for the exercise of wit. Accordingly the sa¬ 
tires of Horace aflbrd the most complete and amusing pic¬ 
ture of the manners induced by the increase of wealth, the 
loss of liberty, and the introduction of a splendid court. He 
manifests in them also a quick perception of character, and a 
wide acquaintance both with books and men. His character¬ 
istic ease and good humor still distinguish him, even in the 
exercise of his satiric wit. The epistles are supposed by some 
to have been originally comprehended in the same work with 
the satires, all being comprised under tlie title of Sernumes. 
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They are, however, essentially distinct. Each epistle seehi.? 
to have been written for the entertainment, histruction, or re¬ 
formation of a friend. They are chiefly ethical or critical. 
The Ars Poetica is of the latter class. It has been disputed 
whether this celebrated work was intended as a desultory 
composition or systematic treatise; whether it referred to a 
single sjiecies of poetry, or the art in general. The opinion 
of Bishop Hurd is, that it refers solely to the drama; and he 
maintains that when exammed with this view, it is a regular 
w'ell conducted piece. Wieland, however, conjectures that 
this work was composed at the desire of Piso, tlie father, in 
order to dissuade his elder son from indulging his inclina¬ 
tion for writing poetry, for which he probably w^as but ill 
qualified, by exposing the disgrace which attends bad poets, 
and by pointing out the difficulties of the art; which Horace 
has accordingly done under the semblance of instructing him 
in its precepts. The critical writings of Horace are esteem¬ 
ed by Hurd, the best and most exquisite of his productions. 
Without going so far, we may confess that, as critical poems, 
though often imitated, they are still unrivalled. 

The origin of Latin Elegy has been already traced in two 
of the productions of Catullus. Tibullus was his earliest 
successor. The year when this poet was bom is disputed. 
It occurred probably between 696 and 700, and look place 
at Rome. His own extravagance, and the confiscations of 
the triumvirate, reduced his property; yet he seems to have 
had enough to live in comfort in his paternal villa at Pedum 
about twenty miles from Rome. Though fond of a retired 
life, his inendship for Messala induced him to attend that 
commander on several of his expeditions. He was endowed 
with elegant manners, and a handsome person, and devoted 
to that profligacy now so common among his degenerate 
countrymen. His health was always delicate, and be died 
prematurely in 734. He fell upon evil times, when manners 
were universally cormpt, and the Roman fair especially. 
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even of the liighcisl rank, were both licentiouH and venal. 
Di8ap[K)intcd alike in love and ambition, the acute feelings 
of the jK)el were rendered irritable, melancholy, and capri¬ 
cious. The traces both of the times and of his character 
are strongly marked in |jis works. His erotic elegies are 
the most numerous, and breathe in the most exquisite and 
touching language, the spirit of licentious yet complaining 
love. They afford a complete picture of a mind at once 
passionate and melancholy. Fear, hope, pride, and love, 
chase each other througli his verse, all colored, however, by 
a prevailing tinge of sadness. His rural elegies exhibit de¬ 
lightful j)ictures of retirement, of a jaaisant’s ha[>pincss, and 
the employments of a country life. Ills devotional elegies 
are chiefly addressed to the rustic and domestic deities. His 
l»anegyrics arc lal^ored and pedantic. The soul of Tibullus 
was attuned to sadness. His most mournful notes, like those 
of the nightingale, are the sweete.sl. He love.s to complain, 
to accumulate melancholy images, to dwell and expatiate 
even on the subjects of death, the gra^ c. and the agony of 
bereaved friends. He was born at Rome, and is truly Roman 
in his verse. He borrowed from no thccian source; and 
his mistress was his oidy muse. 

Propertius, who next succeeds, was born in Unrbria about 
the j'ear 700. He was of an equestrian family; but lost 
his projterty in his boyhood by its partition among the sol¬ 
diery. Coming to Rome, he soon attracted the attention of 
Maecenas; w’ho assigned him a house in his own gardens, 
and favored him with his friendship. The circumstances of 
his biography are little known; and the period of his death 
is undetermined. His whole life was devoted to licentious 
love, and his genius to the celebration of his passion. His 
first three books are almost entirely erotic. His last is chiefly 
heroical and didactic, its subjects being drawn from Roman 
history and fable. The concluding elegy of this book of his 
works is called the “tlueen of Elegies.” It represents 
VOL. n. 39 
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Cornelia, a noble Roman malron, as standing before the 
judgment seat of Minos, and casting a glance backward. 
She consoles her husband and mother, and exhorts her 
daughter to persevere in a life of virtue and chastity, in a 
manner at once pathetic and sublime. Propertius is an 
imitator of the Greeks; and carries his learning and fertility 
of allusion to an extreme which is even pedantic, lie is less 
passionate and natural, more ambitious and eialiurate, than 
Tibullus. At the same time, he excels his pj cdecessor in 
richness of fancy, power of thought, and vehcjnence of ex¬ 
pression. Though inferior therefore to Tibullus in elegiac 
verse, he might perhaps have rivalled even Virgil in the 
epic had he followed the recommendation of Mreceuas, and 
courted the favors of Calliope, rather than those of a terres¬ 
trial mistress. 

Ovid was born in 711, at Sulmo in the Abruzzo, about 
ninety miles from Rome. He was of an equestrian family, 
and in his Iwyhooil was taken to the capital for education. 
He was destined for the bar, and practised with success the 
art of oratory in the schools of the rhetoricians. In due 
time he went to Athens to complete his education, and after¬ 
wards visited the principal cities of Asia. On his return he 
went through some of the lower judicial offices; but the 
death of his brother opening to him the prospect of a com¬ 
petent fortune, he abandoned the law and re.signed himself 
to his original inclination for verse. He lived, like Horace, 
in the world, enjoyed the society of men of letters, received 
the countenance of Messala and Fabius, and for sometime 
basked in the sunshine of court favor. At the age of fifty- 
one, however, having survived all the great poets who had 
adorned the earlier part of the reign of Augustus, he was 
suddenly banished to a remote corner of the empire. The 
cause of his exile is a matter of dispute. It probably was 
his accidental detection of Julia, the granddaughter of 
AugustiO} in some disgraceful intrigue. Wluitevcr was the 
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'cause, the pretext was the licentiousness of his verse, parti¬ 
cularly in his Art of Love. The place of his banishment 
was on the shore of the Kuxine, not far from the mouth of 
the Danube. Here he langui-shcd among barbarians, with¬ 
out books or society, without friend or companion, for nine 
long years; and at length expired lurder these manifold 
hardships, at the age of sixty. His lioues were buried in a 
foreign soil, 

Ovid comincncetl his poetical career with some attempts 
at heroic suhjec1.s, wliich, however, were soon abandoned. 
The earliest of hi.s iweins now extant, are forty-nine amatory 
elegies in the style of Tibullus and Propertius. They are 
called “ Amorcs,” and arc almost a record of his own in¬ 
trigues. They are gay and wanton, full of ingenious con¬ 
ceptions and graceful images, instinct tind overflowing with 
life, and youth, and joy. H'he Heroidcs, also written in 
elegiac verse, and twent y-one in number, are ejtistles supjiosed 
to Ire addressed by the heroines of history or fable to the 
objects of their aficction.s. Dido, and Ariadne, and Dejanira, 
and Sappho, give utterance to their distresses and emotions 
in passionate and pathetic soliloquies. The cojiception is cer¬ 
tainly ingenious, and Is eloquently executed, llic “ de Art,e 
Amandi,” and the “ de Rciuedio Amoris,” ])artakc of the 
character of the Amores, and exhibit throughout a prodi¬ 
gality of wnt and the utmost exuberance of fancy. The 
“ Fasti” is a poetic history of the origin and observance of 
the Roman festivals. The order of the work is regulated 
by the calendar, and the subject is little adapted to the dis¬ 
play of poetic genius. At the termination of the sixth book 
and month, the poet grew tired of his occupation. The 
Fasti exhibit great erudition, and contain occasionally pas¬ 
sages of remarkable ingenuity and beauty. The Tristia 
and the Epistolaj e Ponto, differ from each other merely in 
the circumstance, that the latter are addressed to his friends 
by name, while in the former, written during the earlier 
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years of lus e'xUe, names were omiUcd for fear o( (he em-* 
peror. They are dcseriptwtns of the hardships of hia life, 
coinplainta of his manifold inortiricalions and sorrows, peti¬ 
tions to his friends to procure his recall from exile. In his 
other works he seldom readies the heart; these, being the 
effusions of real feeling, affect it strongly. That stern 
monitor adversity, also purified the morals of tlie poet. I 
have hitherto abstained from mentioning his Metamorphoses, 
because they constitute the sole work not written in elegiac 
verse. They were composed just liefore his exile, and he 
had revised only the first three books at the time of that 
event. The last twelve never underwent any revision. The 
copiousness and variety of this celebrated work, its ingenuity 
of fiction, richness of ornament, and graces of style, the 
vivacity and cxuljerance which flasli or luxuriate on every 
page, have entitled it to (hat immortality which in his pero- 
ratio the author so proudly anticipates. It is not a task of 
much difficulty to estimate the merit of Ovid. His excel¬ 
lencies and his faults both lie upon the surface. He is the 
mo.st lively, fluent, and brilliant of poets. He paints instead 
of describing, and places every object distinctly liefore his 
reader. On the other hand, his wit often degenerates into 
conceits, and his fancy not seldom indulges m excessive 
ornament. His style too, wants the pruning hand of cor¬ 
rection. He exhibited in fact, great as was his genius, the 
first symptoms of that decline of taste which so rapidly took 
place after the Augustan age. 

Of Gallus, who is ranked by (^.uintilian on a level with 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, as an elegiac poet, nothing 
now remains. 

The dramatic literal lire of the Augustan age has also 
passed away, and left us no memorial. Ovid wrote a tragedy 
called Medea, and Varius treated the subject of Thyestes. 
Both are highly praised by duintilian. The only comic 
author wa*! Melisaus, whose productions were essentially 
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■’Roman. The taste of the day was not favomhle to the 
drama. T.ike that of tlic preceding age, it continued to be 
attached to the mime and pantomime. 

The prose writings of the Augustan age are few in iium- 
her; and, with a single exception, of no very distinguished 
merit. The exception alluded to is Livy. 

Livy, the prince of Roman historians, was Iwrn at Padua, 
in the year 69.5, of a family of consular dignity and compe¬ 
tent estate. He was educated in his native province, and 
does not seem to have visited Rome until he was about to 
undertake his history, which he commenced somewhere 
Iwtween the years 725 and 730. Soon after his arrival, he 
composed some historical and philosophical tracts, which so 
pleased Augustus, that he assigned him apartments in the 
palace, and gave him access to all the archives of the state. 
For about twenty years, he continued to devote himself to 
his history. On the death of Augustus, he retired to Padua, 
where he died, mature in years and honors, in 770 or A. D. 
17, at the age of seventy-five. During life, every honor 
had lieen paid him by a grateful people, whose history he 
has immortaliTied ; and at his death, statues were erected to 
his memory. His great work consisted of one hundred and 
forty, or, as some say, of one hundred and forty-two books; 
of which only thirty-five are extant. The first ten books 
bring down the narrative within a few years of the enterprise 
of Pyrrhus. The ten succeeding books are wanting. The 
narrative again begins in tlie twenty-first book, with the 
seennd Punic war, and is continued up to the time when the 
Romans resolved on the third, comprehending, also, the 
Macedonian and Syrian contests. "We have already seen, 
that the materials for early Roman history were exceedingly 
defective, and were not well employed by the first annalist, 
Fabius Pictor. Him Livy seems to have followed with 
unhesitating faith, without consulting the few original records 
that remained. He did not even take Polybius for his guide, 
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in the second Punic war, with which that judicious historian 
had been contemiroraiy and familiar, though he seems to 
have relied on his authority for the incidents that occurred 
between the second and third Punic wars. Nor does he 
seem to have examined the archives of any of the other 
states of Italy, except his native Padiia. Livy, in fact, is 
not an accurate historian. He makes many mistakes in the 
military art, is careless in chronology, and inconsistent in 
giving credit at one time to an annalist and withdrawing it 
at another. Livy has also been accused of partiality. Of 
one species of partiality he w’as undoubtedly guilty. He 
was too ambitious of the honor of his country. His grand 
object, in his great work, is to erect a monument to the glory 
of Rome. This design stands forth prominently in every 
part, expands the soul and elevates the style of the author, 
and communicates an epic dignity to the prose of history. 
By this absorbing desire, he is sometimes induced to palliate 
where he should condemn; to condemn where he might 
excuse; and betrayed into concealing the disasters of the 
state, into sending back Porsenna, discomfited, into Etruria, 
and introducing Camillus as the vanquisher of the Gauls. 
Without ever inventing, his patriotism sometimes led him to 
prefer a favorable tradition to an unpalatalde fiict. 

Of that meaner partiality which concerns individuals or 
parties, no one has accused him. In his retirement at Padua, 
the student probably took but little interest in the contentions 
of the day, and thus escaped any strong political bias. 
Though favored by Augustus, he scorned to become the 
slave of his enmities. Such justice, indeed, did he do to the 
character of Pompey, that he was styled Pompeianus, by 
the emperor himself. Credulity is frequently attributed to 
Livy; but it must be remembered that his portents and his 
prodigies are given as characteristic of the superstitions of 
the age when they are said to have occurred, and are accom¬ 
panied by a general caution, and frequently by a particular 
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Teservation. The moral and political instruction of Livy is 
generally interwoven easily and skilfully with his discourse, 
or delivered in the speeches of his characters. His portraits 
are less elaborate than those of Sallust; but are always 
pleasing, interesting, and finely marked. His style is spirited 
and eloquent; and, though diffuse, never languid. His 
choice of words is elegant, his expressions dignified, his pe¬ 
riods harmonious. The Patavinity attributed to him as a 
faidl, by the fastidious and somewhat envious Asinius Pollio, 
has been propagated from j)eu to pen without ever having 
been explainexl. We may safely believe that it existed and 
c.xists no where but in the hypercritical brain of the original 
projector, and those who have caught up the assertion with¬ 
out knowing what it means. Uj>on the whole, then, we 
shall be inclined to Icivve Livy in possession of the title by 
which he is characterized in the beginning of this notice— 
the prince of Roman historians.* 


DECLINE OP LITERATURE UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

It is one of the most melancholy tasks to which mortality 
is subject, to watch tlie declining strength of those who are 
near and dear; to mark the fading cheek, tire eye clouded 
with dimness, the hoary head, the diminished limb, tlie tot¬ 
tering form, where we have once exulted in the beauty and 
strength of a vigorous manhood. It is with similar sadness 
that we trace the decline of nations in power or in intellect. 
It is with similar regret that we lament that law of the uni¬ 
verse, Urat perpetual and inevitable destiny, which orders 


'■‘The less distinguished prose writers of tlie Augustan age, noticed by the 
lecturer, are here omitted. 
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this decay “ ui ad summum perductae rursus ad ialimuin 
velocius quidem quain asceiidebaiit relabantur.” The causeis 
of the decline of tlie Roman literature after the Augustan 
age, arc numerous and various. The most obvious is the 
loss of political freedom. Tlie paternal reign of Augustus 
had been employed in cautiously strengthening the imperial 
power, so that it was transmitted to his successor an absolute 
and confirmed despotism. The connection between freedom 
and letters has Ijecn too often dwelt on to need explanation 
here. Literature has always withered beneath the touch of 
despotism. The character of the successors of Augustus 
gave new efficacy to this deadly influence. The gloomy 
Tiberius, the mad Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the ferocious 
Nero, and the savage Domitian, governed tlie empire of the 
world for almost a century, with an interruption only of 
fourteen years, which embraced the reigns of Galba, Otho, 
and Vitellius, and of Vespasian and Titus. The virtuous 
sway of Trajan, Adrian, and the Aiitonines, served for a 
time, it is tiue, to arrest the progress of decay; but after 
them succeeded an alternation of tyranny and anarchy, 
which shattered the frame of goveriunent, and speedily 
reduced the Roman people almost to their ancient barbarism. 

To the loss of freedom, we may add as another conspicu¬ 
ous corruptor, the loss of virtue. Vice, the offspring of igno¬ 
rance, cannot be the friend of letters. There never, probably, 
existed upon earth .such a vortex of corruption as that which 
raged at Rome under the emperors. It swallowed up all 
public and private principles. Allegiance was but a name, 
and patriotism a shadow. The faith of promises was no 
bond, the obligation of gratitude no tie. Female virtue, that 
hallowed principle upon which are founded all the dearest 
relations of society, was scarcely expected in the successors 
of Lucretia and Cornelia. Honor and self-respect, those 
grand preservatives of the decencies, if not of the duties, 
were cast aside for the applauses of a mob or the favor of a 
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profligate emperor. Treachery stole into the privacies of 
life ; informers betrayed to the prison and the axe the few 
virtuous men that remained, dwelling like strangers among 
their kind. In such a state of things, it is obvious that lite¬ 
rature could not long survive. To these cau.ses were added 
others more direct. The influx of foreigners to the capital, 
and their control in learning, destroyed that pure urbanity 
of style on which the Romans, of the days of Cicero and 
Virgil, had so much prided themselves, and engrafted the 
conceits of France ami Spain on the majestic trunk of Latin 
literature. The corruption t)f taste, besid<;s, naturally ac¬ 
companied that of morals and government, and was even 
accelerated by additional causes, 'riie jmblic recitations, 
especially, by which authors were wont to ])ublish their 
works, first introduced into Rome by I’oUio, led to a desire 
of producing a momentary effect on an audience, instead of 
making a permanent impression on the piddic mind. Florid 
ornaments, an antithetic style, and a declamatory pomp, 
were the natural fruits of such a system ; and show them¬ 
selves even so early as in the works of Ovid. But from this 
general preamble, I hasten to a particular consideration of 
the authors of tlie jreriotl under review, dividing them as 
formerly into i)oetical and jirose writers. 


LUCAN. 

Lucan, the nephew of Seneca, was the earliest as well as 
the most successful cultivator of epic poetry in what we have 
termed the imperial age. lie tvas born of an equestrian 
family, at Corduba, in Spain, A. D. 38, but brought to Rome 
in infancy, and placed by his uncle about the person of Nero. 
By favor of his school-fellow, he was made quasstor and 
augur. Their poetic rivalry, however, soon produced a 
VOL. II. 40 
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coolness between them, and Lucan was so dating os to win 
a prize from the emperor at a public recitation. For this 
imprudence, he was forbidden in future to declaim in public. 
Thus rlisaffected, he took part in the conspiracy of Piso; and, 
being detected, gave up the names of his accomplices, among 
whom he included his own mother, Amicia. This bcasencss 
did not save his life ; but only procured him a choice of the 
mode of his death. He opened his veins, and expired at the 
age of twenty-seven, A. D. 65. His combat of Hector and 
Achilles, written at the age of twelve years; his Conflagra¬ 
tion of Rome; his Saturnalia; and his tragedy, entitled 
Medea—have all {lerished. His Pharsalia, in ten books 
alone remains. It can hardly be called an epic. It wants 
both unity and machinery. It is rather an historic jxKJm. 
The subject is most noble: the victory achievetl over the 
liberties of Rome. If the poem be soni .mes inferior to the 
subject, we must remember that it was the work of a young 
man ; while we lament that a longer life did not enable him 
to assume his proper rank by the side of the greatest jjoets 
of every age. His grand defect is want of unity of action : 
we find no single object in the poem. It begins with the 
origin of the strife between Caesar and Pom{)ey, and follows 
the order of chronology until it breaks oflj unfinished, at the 
escape of Caesar in the attack on the Pharos at Alexandria. 
Another fault is his partiality. He exaggerates the virtues 
of Pompey, and is unjust to the great qualities of his rival. 
His subject, though a noble one, was too modern. It was 
not sufliciently consecrated by age; it was not yet veiled 
and magnified by the mists of antiquity ; it allowed no scope 
for the creations of fancy. The poem bears marks of a 
glowing and vigorous genius, and abounds in noble and 
animating sentiments. His comparison of Pompey to the 
majestic but decaying oak, is one of the happiest touches of 
the poetic pencil. His Cato is a sublime personification of the 
Stoic philosophy, of which the poet was himself a disciple. 
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Tlie faults of his age are also those of Lucan. Excessive 
ornament, pedantic learning, and declamatory pomp, chill 
the native fire, and veil the native sublimity of the poet. 
His splendid hut wild* panegyric upon the infamous Nero, in 
the first book, where he entreats the emperor, upon his 
ascending the celestial courts and assuming his place among 
the gods, to take caie not to press too much upon the ex¬ 
treme parts of the sphere, but to fix his station in the centi’e, 
lest his divine weight should destroy the equipoise of the 
heavens, is an illustration at once of the brilliancy and ex¬ 
travagance of his imagination. 


SATIRIC POETRY OF THE EMPIRE. 

PERSIUS—JUVENAL. 

A coRRirpT age is the natural element of satiric verse. 
The general degeneracy of the Romans at this unhappy 
jieriod, naturally excited the indignation of the few who 
continued attached to ancient manners, and preserved in 
their hearts, as in a sanctuary, the sacred fire of freedom. 
“ Difficile est satyram non scriberc,” is the declaration of 
Juvenal. 

The first who gave vent to this indignation in satiric 
verse, was Persius, who was born A. D. 34, of a distingiushed 
equestrian family, at Volterra. lie lived a retired and stu¬ 
dious life, remarkable for his modesty and domestic affection, 
and died at the early age of twenty-eight, under the reign 
of Nero. His satires were published after his death. They 
are contained in one book; and, according to the modern 
division, are six in number. They are employed in ridiculing 
the ill-directed jwetic mania of his age, the effeminacy of tlie 
Roman youth, the presumption of youthful governors; and 
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in treating pliilosophic subjects of various kinds. In iiis 
satire on the age, he is too general. He lived, in fact, but 
little with his contemporaries. Though “ among them,” he 
was not “ of them.” The iniquities of his day have stripped 
his satire of all the playfulness of Horace, and have commu¬ 
nicated to it a gravity demanded by the occasion. The 
obscurity of his style is hLs grand defect. So great, indeed, 
is it, that but for the ancient scholiasts, he would be unin¬ 
telligible to a modern reader. His pure and elevated senti¬ 
ments, however, reward the labor necessary to discover them. 

Contemporary with Persius, lived Juvenal, a satirist of 
quite a diirercnt character. He was of humble birth, and 
came into the world about A. D. 42, at the little town of 
A({uinium. He directed his first satire, (now the seventh) 
at the age of forty, against the cmncdian Paris, the all- 
powerful favorite of Domitian. The greater part of his 
satires were composed under the mild reigns of Trajan 
and Adrian, and tlien only recited in public. Adrian, who 
had a favorite comedian of his own, taking umbrage at a 
recitation of the above named satire against Paris, banished 
the |)oet at the age of eighty, under pretext of honoring him 
with the command of a legion stationed in Egypt or Libya. 
He died in exile. Sixteen of his satires remain to us. They 
are directed against all the follies and vices of his age. 
'^I’hey paint, in language of indignant al)horrence, the hy¬ 
pocrisy of its philosophers, the subserviency of its degraded 
senate, the insolence of the rich towards the poor, the con¬ 
temptuous behavior of their very patrons towards men of 
letters, the licentiousness, vanity and cupidity of the Roman 
fair, the obscene indulgences of the degenerate patricians, 
the luxury of the table, the baseness of parasites, the lax 
administration of law, the hcense and indolence of the sol¬ 
diery, the neglected education of the young, and the grasping 
avarice of the old. If we may judge of a man’s character by 
his works, Juvenal was a maRiO^ the severest probity. His 
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tavurea breathe a glowing love of virtue, and intense hatred 
of her opposite. I le differs from and excels Persius, in that 
he did not borrow his arms from the schools, but from actual 
communion with the world. He himself relies upon the 
indignation with which a knowledge of life had furnished 
him, for supplying all the defects of his genius. His manner 
is less easy and natural, but more pointed and severe, than 
that of Horace. The friend of Msecenas laughs at the follies 
of his age: the victim of Adrian frowns at the vices of his. 
Horace passes lightly from object to object: Juvenal observ’^es 
a regular method, suggested, probably, by his habits as an 
orator. His style is full of energy and fire, though destitute 
of the graces of the Augustan poet. Gems of peerless lustre 
abound in his works, yet not unmixed wnth the glitter of 
false ornament, so much encouraged by the taste of the age 
in which he lived. He has great force and dignity, a vivid 
and glowing fancy, an overpowering eloquence; yet he 
sometimes degenerates into infiation and obscurity. In his 
description of the profligacy of his contemporaries, there is 
a plainne.ss and minuteness often offensive to the delicacy 
of taste, and perhaps equally so to that of morals. A too 
minute and glowing picture of the licentiousness of his age, 
in all its monstrous yet seductive lineaments, was likelier to 
deprave than to reform. It would, therefore, have been 
better, had the champion of virtue left vice more enveloped 
in her pall, and confined himself to sketching, with a bold 
and indignant hand, a dark outline of her features. 
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TACITUS. 

O. Cornelius Tacitus, one of the brightest ornaments 
of Roman hterature, was born in the year of our Lord 60. 
His family was plebeian; but his virtue, genius and elo<iuence 
raised liim to the highest honors of the state. He was pieetor 
under Domitian, and consul under Nerva. The year of Ids 
death is unknown. It is certain, however, that he lived 
some years in the second century. His first work w’as the 
hfc of his father-in-law, Julius Agricola, and was pubUshed 
A. D. 98. It is the noblest tribute to the memory of an 
individual ever paid by the pen of history. One knows 
scarcely which to admire most; the great and amiable cha¬ 
racter of the hero, or the truth, sensibility and dignity which 
pervade the work of the biographer. His second work was 
his treatise, “ De Moribus Germanorum.” It is a political 
and geograpliical description of that part of Germany which 
was known to the Romans. In his geography, Tacitus is 
incorrect: his moral descriptions are accurate and living 
pictures. In his old age, and under the reign of Trajan, 
Tacitus composed two great historical works, which, unfor¬ 
tunately, have come to us in a mutilated state. The first 
was a history of his own times, “ Historiarum libri,” com¬ 
mencing with the accession of Galba, and ending with the 
death of Domitian, embracing thus a space of twenty-nine 
years. The work must have been voluminous, as the first 
four and part of the fifth books, which remain to us, cover a 
space of Uttle more than a year. He next composed his 
Annales, in sixteen books, containing the history of Rome 
firom the death of Augustus to that of Nero. The first four 
books, part of the fifth, the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
the greater portion of the fourteenth, remain to us, containing 
the reign of Tiberius, the end of that of Claudius, and al¬ 
most the whole of that of Nero. 
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Tacitus came to the task of history with a mind nourished 
from infancy by all that was great in the productions of 
republican Rome, glowing with patriotism, and vividly 
alive to the recollections of ancient virtue; with a spirit 
which scorned every servile sentiment, disdained the luxury, 
effeminacy, and profligacy of his age, and mourned, with 
the profound feeling which belongs to great minds, over the 
corruption and degeneracy of his country. To this moral 
fitness for his task, he added a penetrating genius, which 
looked at once into the motives of men, and has disclosed, 
to the abhorrence of posterity, the most secret intentions of 
tyranny; a judgment, which discerned the connection of 
causes and effects, and found means to illustrate it to others; 
an imagination, which supplied for every picture the richest 
colors, and outlines the most striking and sublime; a wit, 
which, always preserving the dignity of history, yet well 
knew hoAv to chastize the vices and the follies of mankind. 
This assemblage of qualities and talents was adorned by all 
that art could bestow. Master of all the richness and all the 
energy of his language, he imprints, jrerhaps, more deeply 
than any other autlior, his sentiments and thoughts upon 
the very soul of his reader. His pen has the graphic power 
of the pencil; and he paints not to the imagination merely, 
but to the heart. * His mind was as rich in the treasures of 
philosophy as of history; and, without interrupting the 
course of the narrative, his sententious periods overflow with 
the living oracles of wisdom. His style is more concise even 
than that of Sallust. Often, it should seem, language fails 
in expressing the crowd of ideas that flows in upon his mind. 
His sentences frequently suggest only the elements of specu¬ 
lation, upon which the sagacity of the reader may expatiate. 
This mode of writing has led to a little occasional obscurity, 
his only fault. But the otecurity of Tacitus is like the duller 
surface of a diamond in its native state: penetrate the outer 
covering, and the gem within is always precious, pure, and 
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brilliant. According to the best authorities, Tacitus also 
wrote the celebrated dialogue, “ de Claris Oratoribus, sive de 
causis corruptee eloquentiee,” by some ascribed to Q.uintilian, 
and by others to the younger Pliny. The principal subject 
of the dialogue is a comparison of ancient and modern orators, 
t(^ther with a development of the causes of the decline of 
eloquence since the republic. Though written by Tacitus 
in his youth, it is full of ingenious and profound remarks, 
and decisions of great value in literary history. I have 
dwelt, perhaps, too long upon the merits of this extraordinary 
man. The fault, however, is surely most excusable. His 
works are the last and most beautiful oasis in tlie desert wc 
are traversing: his moral grandeur and literary excellence 
are like palm-trees, rising beside the last fountain of the arid 
waste, refreshing with grateful shade, and delighting by 
their vigorous growth and lofty elevation. 
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THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN ITALY. 

W K have traced the rise and progress of one Italian liler- 
ntnre. We have left its ancient seal and citadel in the hands 
of ignorant barbarians, aiul its territories oc/cupied by succes¬ 
sive hordes mingled with each other, like the wave that fol¬ 
lows wave upon the seashore, once separate but soon con¬ 
founded. We have seen the language of Cicero and Virgil 
tiecline from its pristine purity, and finally yield to the dia¬ 
lects of the invaders, n.s the former masters of the world 
had yielded to their arm.s. Let us not siipjjose, however, 
that a language entirely new was substituted. Agreatnum- 
l)er of words indeed was introduced by lite coiaiucrors; by 
far tlie greater number still belonged to the conejuered. 
Their inflections and terminations of course were materially 
changed by the barbarous terms with which they were uni¬ 
ted, and the barbarous organs by which they were pronoun¬ 
ced. It was long before this new language acquired eithei 
universality or stability. Almost every village had its Teu¬ 
tonic chief, and formed for itself a medium of communication 
constituting a peculiar dialect. To this very day the idioms 
of Lodi and Pavia, places within sight of Milan, differ mate¬ 
rially from each other, and from that of the capital. To 
ripen and mellow these uncouth and discordant tongues into 
the soft and classic language of modern Italy, required the 
lapse of centuries. Nor were all these centuries stages of 
progressive improvement. The genius of Charlemagne at 
VOL. n. 41 . 
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one time shone forth as the harbinger of day to benighted 
and troubled Europe : but it proved only a meteor’s bright¬ 
ness, and on its extinction the gloom was deeper thaii be¬ 
fore. The period that elapsed between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries has been appropriately called the dark ages; 
and is perhaps the most melancholy era in liumaa history. 
It was a period of barbarism without those generous and 
lofty (pialities which usually distitJguish a barbarous age; a 
period of corruption without that refinement of manners 
under which it has been said that “ vice itself loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossnessa period of profound and 
wide-spread ignorance, where religion itself scemcHl to lend 
her aid in “ darkening the eyes of the understanding.” Per¬ 
sons of the highest rank and most exalted station, belted 
knights and crowned kings, could not read nor write; many 
of the clergy did not understand the breviary which they 
were obliged daily to recilr': some of them could sc.arcely 
read it. The few laws and contracts deemed important 
enough to undergo the laboriouh procc.ss of being reduced to 
writing, wore in a rude jargon culled Latin. One or two 
rough soldier’s songs in the same dialect are still preserved. 
The feudal system, then identified witli the very soil of 
Europe, threatened to render interminable this state of intel¬ 
lectual and moral death. But a resurrection of intellect 
was at hand ; and “ Italy was the first to cast away 
her shroud.” 

Our time will allow us only to glance at the causes which 
cxmtributed to the revival of learning. 

Among these cau.ses has generally lieen classed the insti¬ 
tution of Chivalry, which originated sometime during the 
latter part of the dark ages. The place of its origin is un¬ 
certain; but it soon spread itself throughout Europe. It 
was an institution which may be compared with the ar- 
ohitectui* ef the period in which it arose—^fantastic and ir- 
regida%i]aHt imposing and magnificent. Its members were 
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exclusively knights, sworn under circumstances of profound 
solemnity to be the champions of the clergy, the protectors 
of women, and the redressors of wrong. The order w’as 
patronized by the church and favored by the fair : rrobility 
aspired to the honor of knighthood as the highest attain¬ 
ment ; and even royally itself felt no degradation in receiv¬ 
ing it at the hands of the subject. Its religion was honor, 
arrd its law the sword. Yet the tendencies of this institution 
to refine the temiier of barbarians, and to check the turbu¬ 
lence of a corrupt and ferocious age, cannot be disputed. 
Knightly honor w'as, perha(>s, a better substitute for religion 
than the superstition of the day, and the sword of chivalry 
a surer protection than feudal laws. But it is not perceived 
that it had any dirci t iiiflucnci; to promote the revival of let¬ 
ters. Knight-errantry has been ilie .subject, oftener than the 
patron, of song. It had, it is true, its pompous festivals, its 
jousts, and its lilts, where lieauty look<;d on lo animate the 
contests of valor, and where feat.s of personal .strength dex- 
lerily and cournve were displayed, that might vie injirowc.ss 
even with the (iiccian games. But where wiue the exhibi¬ 
tions of cultivated miiul, the treasures of historic lore, the 
eirusiouK of inspired poiitry. that, could lead the taste of the 
refined Cjibbtin “ to jirefei- a Ootliic tournament to the Olym¬ 
pic games of classic antiquity P 

The first light that shone on Italy was from the south. As 
early, indeed, as the time of Charlemagne, a csillege had 
Ijcen established at Salerno, under the ausjiiccs of that mo¬ 
narch, for instruction in medical science. 'I'lie iii.stilution, it 
is true, sank for a time into decay : but nevertheless, the 
southern extremity of the Italian peninsula seems never to 
have been completely enveloped in the darkness common to 
the rest of Europe. It was politically connected, at least in 
name, with the Greeks; and had from its local situation the 
benefit of intercourse with the Saracens, then a people com¬ 
paratively erdightened and polished. Amalfi, wdiich claims 
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flic lionor of bein<i the place where the pandects of Jitstiniaii 
were afterwards discovered and the uiariner's compass in¬ 
vented, was a city of wealth, where even the refined luxu¬ 
ries of the east were not unknown. About the middle of 
the eleventh century, Robert of Normandy, surnamed Guis- 
card, from his extraordinary sagacity, passed the Alps as a 
solitary pilgrim, and associating with himself a band of Ita¬ 
lian rovers, made himself master of Apulia and Calabria, 
now forming parts of the kingdom of Naples. The decayed 
college at Salerno was revived under the patronage of the 
Norman adventurer. Constantine, an African Christian, 
who had spent nearly forty years at Bagdad, and had re¬ 
turned master of the language and learning of the Arabians, 
was appointed its principal; and Salerno was enriched by 
the lessons and the writings of this oriental scholar. A little 
afterwards, in the same century, Roger, the youngest brother 
of Guiscard, was assisted by him to achieve the conquest of 
Hicily, then in the hands of the Saraceii.s. Roger assumed 
the title of great Earl of Sicily, and swayed the sceptre with 
wisdom and glory. The Moslems were maintained in the 
free enjoyment of their religion and property; an Arabian 
philosopher was invited to his court, the compiler of a geo¬ 
graphy, which was translated into Latin, and preferred by 
Roger to that of the Grecian Ptolemy. His son assumed 
the title of king, and added to his Sicilian dominions the 
inheritance of his deceased uncle Guiscard, thus uniting 
under his authority the whole of the modern kingdom of 
Naples. His capital was Palermo, wliich continue<l to be 
the centre of the arts, sciences, and luxuries of the Saracens, 
in this school of Arabian refinement, the Norman chivalry 
made rapid proficiency; and there, about the beginning 
of the twelfth century, were heard the earliest accents of 
the Italian muse. Her first strains were of the amatory 
kind, and were recited at public festivals, where Moorish and 
tUiristian women sang in concert. 
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While this illuniituitiuu was rising and spreading from the 
south, the northern skies were gilded by another light. The 
minstrel literature of Provence, in the south of France, had 
di.splayed itself as early as the eleventh century, and in the 
beginning of the twelfth tvas much diffused and admired. 
I'he romtani ic [Krems of the Troubadours atid the wild ballads 
of the Jongleurs tended in no small degree to recover and 
to spread the taste for song, and to inspire emulation in the 
breasts of the neighboring Italians. 

Meanwhile the crusades had roused Europe from the 
slumber of centuries. The rude spirits who embarked in those 
romantic enterprises naturally returned home with ideas en¬ 
larged and tastes improved by intercourse with oriental civili¬ 
zation. To Italy these wild enterprises were jieculiarly bene¬ 
ficial. The first crusade had been conducted over land; but 
the length and hardships and dangers of the way induced the 
champions of the cross, in their future expeditions, to prefer the 
more circuitous but easier route by sea. The maritime state.s 
*>f Italy became tlic carriers for those mighty armies. This 
employment, and the trade of the East, which followed as 
iUs incident, fostered her infant commerce, augmented her 
wealth, and gave a new impulse to the growing enterprise of 
the country. During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the commerce of Europe was almost entirely in the hands 
of the Italians, more generally known in those ages by the 
name of Lombards. Companies of Lombard merchants 
were settled in every kingdom, and every where enjoyed the 
highest protection and favor. 

It was to be expected in this new fermentation of the 
Italian mind, stimulated as it was by the examples of the 
south and of the north, that a spirit of literary curiosity 
should be awakened. Nor were excitements wanting to 
elevjite it to an enthusiasm worthy of its noble object. The 
remains of ancient learning, long immured in the cloisters 
of the monks, now came forth once more into the world. 
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The shades of Virgil and Horace and Hvid, roused from 
their long slumber, seemed to invoke their countrymen to 
imitate the glorious example of their predecessors. Nor was 
the invocation in vain. 


DANTE. 

Dante d’AniGHiERi, the august father of Italian litera¬ 
ture, was born at Florence, in 1265. Fiarly attached to 
letters, and fortunate in the instructions of Brunetto Latini, 
he nevertheless, like the Roman )X)Cts, took jmrt also in tvar. 
He served in the campaigns of 1289 and 1290, against the 
Aretinrand the Pisans. He was attached to the Guelf party, 
then dominant in Florence; but that party becoming divided 
into two, the Bianchi and the Ncri, he joined himself to the 
former, which proved the unsuccessful side. In early life 
he was tenderly attached to a lady by the name of Beatrice, 
who died in her youth. He was afterwards induced to marry 
from family considerations; but the marriage proved un¬ 
happy, and ended in a voluntary separation. The image 
of Beatrice, so early and deeply impressed on his heart, was 
never effaced. Ilis affection for her seems to have Ijcen 
entertained with a profoundness suited to the disposition of 
the poet, and to have been preserved with a mournful fidelity, 
which influenced alike his genius and his character. In his 
great poem, it is Beatrice who procures him admission into 
the world below ; it is Beatrice who surrounds him with the 
divine protection; it is Beatrice who conducts him in person 
into paradise. He pictures love, not as a licentious passion, 
but as a pure, an elevated, almost a holy sentiment. 

At one time he filled the place of one of the chief magis¬ 
trates of his native city: but on the discomfiture of his party, 
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was banished, and afterwards condemned in his absence to 
be burnt alive. He was baffled in the negotiations of his 
friends to restore his fortunes, and failed in an attempt to 
enter Florence by force. Thus thwarted, he had no resource 
but to wander an exile from court to court. He died at Ra¬ 
venna, in 1321, and was interred in the vicinity; hkc Scipio, 
“ buried by the upbraiding shore.” His epitaph begins with 
that reprtrach to Florence, “ Fxulum a Florenti4 excepit 
Ravenna.” His deep sense of the injuries received from his 
beloved but ungrateful country, followed him through life. 
\Vc often see truces of this mournful and indignant senti¬ 
ment in his great work. The inspiration of his awful subject 
could not withdraw his mind from its recollection. It deepens 
the gloom of his Inferno; it follow’s him in his celestial 
ascent; and amidst the beatitudes of his Paradiso, the name 
of Florence still renews the remembrance of his wrongs. 
His sainted ancestor, in predicting the destiny of the poet, is 
made to say to him— 

-thou shalt prove 

How salt the savor is of others’ bread. 

And in his Inferno there is a passage, in w’hich, with intended 
obscurity, and a thrilling power of expression, the poet ex¬ 
hibits the image of himself in a man who, 

Making his visage naked of all shame. 

And trembling in his very vitals, stands 
Amid the public Wity, and stretches forth 
His hand fur food. 

The death of Dante clothed all Italy in mourning. Then 
indeed it w’as discovered that her choicest spirit had fled. 
The muniflcence of princes w^as employed in multiplying 
copies of his poem. The archbishop of Milan formed a 
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commission of six scholars to compose a commentary on his 
works. Florence, anxious to atone for her original injustice 
by posthumous honors, established a public professorship to 
lecture on his merits, and appointed Boccaccio to fill the chair. 
She afterwards sought to have his remains removed to his 
native city, where a monument was to be erected to his 
memory. But Ravenna would not part with the precious 
dust; nor did his memory need a monument of marble. 

His great work is denominated “ la Divina Commedia.” 
He gave it the name of Comedy, not because it is in fact a 
drama, much less one of a sportive kind ; but from his un¬ 
assuming character, which would not allow him to claim 
the honor of having produced an epic poem. It is probable 
that he had never seen a drama, and was not conscious of 
the inaptitude of the name. I’lie epithet divine was added 
by an admiring posterity. 

The subject of this immortal poem is a visit to the three 
kingdoms of the dead. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Jt 
consists of one hundred cantos, of from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty lines each. The first canto 
is introductory. Thirty-three are then devoted to each 
branch of the subject. The stanza is of that kind which 
is called terza rima, and consists of three lines, the first and 
third of which rhyme together, while the second rhymas 
with the first and third of the succeeding stanza. 

The opening of the poem is dark and mystical, in admi¬ 
rable accordance with the gloomy and awful theme. The 
poet finds himself alone wandering in a savage and solitary 
wood; he is lost in its mazes ; wild beasts oppose his ascent 
to a neighboring hill, from which he hopes to discover the 
way out A guide presents himself in the person of Virgil, 
who offers to conduct him to the realm of shadows. There 
is a propriety in assigning the office to the Mantuan bard, 
arising not only from the fact that Virgil had before describetl 
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thene hidden rej^ions, but also from Dante’s excessive admi¬ 
ration of one whom he addresses, 


“ () dcgli altri pocti onore e lume,” 

and whom in another line he proclaims his beloved master. 
The two bards arrive at a gate over which appears an in¬ 
scription admirably appropriate to the entrance of the dread 
al^ys.s. 

Through me men pass to the uIkhIc of wo, 

Through me they pass to everlasting pain ; 

Through me they pass among the ruined race. 

Justice inspired my heavenly architect, 

To found me was the work of power divine. 

VV’isdom supreme and love originsil. 

liefore me things create were none, save things 

Eternal, and eternal J endure. 

liCave every hope ye souls that enter here. 

'I'liey enter by a divine perinission proctired by Beatrice, 
and penetrate into the dismrd sojourn. 

Here sobs and lamentations and loud moans 
Resounded through that heaven without a star; 

So that even I at the beginning wept. 

Here divers tongues and horrid languages, 

And shrieks of pain and clamorings of wrath, 

Deep cries and hoarse, and sound of smitten hands 
Created still a tumult, such as whirls 
Forever through that ever darkened air. 

As whirls the sand when blows the hurricane. 

Any one who reads even these two passages, which I have 
rapidly translated for the purpose of illustrating the style of 
von. 11 . 42 
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the poet, may readily conjecture at what fountain Milton 
imbibed his inspiration. The adventurous voyagers cross 
the Acheron, pass through the crowds of heathen heroes and 
sages, and encounter the victims of unhappy love. The story 
of hVancesca di Rimini, on which Leigh Hunt has found¬ 
ed his poem, is here told with ineffable grace and delicacy, 
and with a pathos which thrills every fibre of the heart. 
Prom circle to circle the poets still advance on their gloomy 
path, meeting as they descend victims still more guilty, suf¬ 
fering punishments still more intense. Gluttons are extendcil 
on fetid mire and pelted with showers of ice; an ofiensive 
slough swallows up those who have given loose to their 
angry passions; the hercsiarchs arc enclosed in red hot 
tombs; 13'raiits are plunged into a pool of blood; robbers 
fight with liorrid serpents who are themselves transformed 
banditti, and who achieving the victory, alifuidon their reptile 
form to their miserable victims. In the last circle, traitors 
are entombed in everlasting ice. Here is related that memo¬ 
rable story of Count llgoliuo and his children, of which 
Lord Byron’s Prisoners of Chilloji, tliough one of tire noUest 
prodtictions of the English bard, is but a feeble imitation. 
Two heads are seen raised aliove the frozen surface. One 
is that of Count Ugolino, who l»y treason had made himself 
master of Pisa; the other is that of Archbisliop Ruggieri, 
who, treacherously getting Ugolino and his four children 
into his power, starved tltem to death in prison. The Count 
is gnawing the head of his adversary. 'I'he poet. in(|uires 
into the motive of an enmity so savage. 1 cannot help 
attempting to give you a slight idea of the (.fount’s rejdy 
through the medium of a hasty translation. 

His mouth upraising from that fierce repast. 

And grimly wiping it upon the hair 

Of that foul skull which he had stripped behind, 

'I’he sinner spake. Thou wouldst that J renew 
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The hopeless grief that wrings my very heart 
E’en when I think of it and ere I speak. 

But that my words may prove as fruitful seeds 
Bringing forth infamy to him 1 gnaw’, 

Thou shalt behold me weep and speak at once. 

I know not who thou ait, nor by what path 
Descended hither, but thy speech denotes 
That thou art Florentine. Know then that I 
Am the Count Ugolino, and tliis man 
Ruggicri the arclibishop. Heai" what cause 
Has joined me with him. That 1 trusted hun, 

A nd in the issue of his foul designs 

Was seized and put to death, I need not tell. 

But list to w'hat thou cansL not yet have heard; 
List lo tlie cruel manner of my death. 

And judge thou wdiether he has done me wrong. 
A narrow grate in that accursed cell. 

Since called from me “ of famine,” and where yet 
tithers shall be iiiimured, had shown niy eyes 
Moon waning alter incxai, when a dream came 
Lifting the vi:il from what was yet to come. 

This wrtJtch appeared as master and as chief, 
Chasing a wolf and wolllings to the mount 
W hich shuts out l .ucca from ihe Pisan’s view. 
With lean and eager hounds and sharp of scent; 
Gualandi and Sismondi and Ijanfranchi 
Still thrust themselves in front before the rest. 
After brief course the sire and sons appeared 
Outwearied, and methought I saw their sides 
Torn by sharp tusks. Awake before the dawn 
1 heard my sons (for they Avere in my cell) 
Moaning in sleep, and asking me for bread. 

Full cruel art thou if it moves thee not 
To think what this foreboded to my heart: 

Ah, if thou Aveep’st not, what will make thee weep 
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Now they were ail awake, and now the hour 
Of our spare daily meal drew ni^b, and each 
Was full of dark misgiving’s from his dream. 

I heard the portal of the fearful tower 
Ijocked up below, and looked into the face 
Of my beloved sons, nor spake a word. 

Nor shed a tear. I seemed of stone. But they 
Wept freely; and my little Anselm said, 

“Father, rvhat ails thee that thou gaze-^t thus?” 

Yet even then I wept not, answered not, 

All that day long, nor all the after night. 

At last the morrow’s sun arose on earth ; 

And as a feeble gleam of light found way 
Into our doleful prison-house, 1 saw 
In those four hapless faces, my own face: 

I gnawed, from very anguish, both m)'^ hands. 

They, thinking that I did it from desire 
Of food, arose, and said witlj one accord, 

“ Father, indeed it would afflict us less 

If thou wrould’st feed on us. Thou gav’st our frames 

This miserable flesh : Strip them again.” 

Then I refrained, lest they should sufler more. 

That day and the succeeding, all were mute. 

Ah ! why didst thou not open, cruel earth ! 

But when the fourth day came, my Gaddo cried, 

“ Father, canst thou not help me ?” And he fell 
Extended at my feet, and there he died. 

I saw them plainly as thou see’st me now; 

I saw my three sons perish one by one. 

Between the fifth day and the sixth ; while I, 

Grown blind at last with weakness, groped o’er each, 
And called upon the dead for three long days. 

Then famine did what sorrow could not do. 
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I have detained you so lon^ with the Inferno, that J can 
but glance at tlie Pnrgatorio and the I’aradiso. Jn the 
<'.enlral abyss of hell, the poet enters a long and gkanny 
cavern, through which he {lasws to the antipodes. On 
issuing into air, he Ihuls himself at the base of an immense 
cone, divided into compartments. On the top, is the terres¬ 
trial paradise, communicating between earth and heaven. 
To this, Beatrice descends to meet him, and conduct him to 
the realms of bliss. He is rapt thither by the purity and 
fervor of his own spiritual aspirations, and visits m turn the 
various heavens, being nine in numlier. The Purgatorio 
of Dante i.s, in some respects, a copy of his own Inferno; 
fainter, of course, than the original. As we enter it, the 
interest becomes less intense. Hope mingles with every 
thing around us, and softens, and in some measure tames, 
the terrible sublimity portrayed in the world below. We 
know that the sufferings are transitory, and are to end in 
everlasting joy, and we feel therefore less interested in their 
detail. The |X)et seems sensible of the difficulty, and the 
action is comparatively languid. Nor does he fully recover 
himself as he approaches heaven. The iuelfable s})lcndors 
of his Paradiso are at times fatiguing: the bliss of the just 
is too contemplative and spiritual to admit the varieties of 
poeticxil embellishment: there is sometimes a mysticism 
alK)ut his delineation of the attributes and appearances of tlie 
celestial state, which bewilders rather tlian elevates: and 
his theological discussions, seemingly introduced for the sake 
of change and amplification, are not always intelligible even 
with the explanations of his beloved Beatrice. The Purga¬ 
torio and Pariuliso, however, are xmt wanting in passages 
which denote the same master hand that delineated with 
such matchless sublimity and inimitable pathos the scenes 
of the Inferno. 

This great poem, with all its imperfeetions, could not fail 
to excite the astonishment of the age in which it apixsared. 
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and to attract the lasting admiration of posterity. It may 
be compared to an extensive wood, filled with the tallest 
trees of the forest, covered underneath with a carpet of the 
richest verdure, and fragrant with the wildest, brightest, 
sweetest flowers ; but where you are sometimes lost in tlie 
darkness of the shades, and often perplexed by the devious 
and intricate paths. Though Dante cannot, upon the whole, 
be styled the first of poets, 1 should be inclined to [dace him 
above all others for some of the highest attributes of genius. 
The conception of his great work is grand, original, sublime. 
He invented images, he established a language for himself. 
His style is as peculiar as it is original. Not an unmeaning 
word weakens its intense energy, not a superfluous ornament 
impairs its sublime simplicity. He kindles the imagination 
by a hint; he rouses the spirit by one trumpet tone; he 
affects the heart by one thrilling touch; he tortures the sense 
by one appalling image; and then leaves to the fancy of his 
reader the labor of development. The reader of Dante should, 
therefore, himself Ire a man of genius. Mere taste is not 
adequate to comprehend him fully, or appreciate him duly. 
Yet tire general and enduring admiration with which his 
great work is regarded, is a proof how powerfully it addresses 
itself, in the main, to the universal sympathies of our nature. 
What most strongly impresses the reader, is the [)rorouud 
solemnity and earnestness with which it is written. The 
mind of the poet seems full of the remembrance of the un¬ 
earthly mysteries which had been revealed to him, and not 
yet recovered from the awe they had inspired. What he 
writes seems to be dictated by recollection, rather than by 
invention. He does not seek to embellish, to heighten, to 
amplify; he seems to feel that this would be doing sacrilege 
to his subject; he appears to aim at communicating in the 
most concise and direct terms an adequate conception of the 
images yet vivid in his memory. It is impossible to resist 
the OMitagion of that awe by which the mind of the poet is 
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overwhelmed; or to refuse, while you read, your assent to 
the truth and reality of the scenes he describes. You are 
impressed by the simple, grand, unaffected strains of the 
Florentine bard, with much the same reverential emotion as 
when you read the poetry of the Hebrew scriptures. 

But to make you more familiar with the genius and cha¬ 
racter of Dante, it may not be amiss to attempt a brief com¬ 
parison between him and the English bard, who most nearly 
rescmIJes him: 1 mean the great epic poet of our language. 
Milton and Dante iKrth depict the awful mysteries of heaven 
and of hell; but it must not be forgotten that the Tuscan 
W!i.s the [)rerursor. Nor hatl he any light to guide his path 
but. his own genius. The example of Virgil insf)ired him 
to write, but instructed him neither in his matter or his 
manner. Dante was the first to sing of heaven and of hell, 
not as the dreams of mythological fiction, but as the objects 
of a real faith. He was the first who lanchcd from this 
promontory on which we stand, into the vast immensity of 
the universe, traversed the abyss amidst demons and infernal 
tortures, and mounting aftcrw'ards through angelic hosts and 
undiscovered worlds, g.azed with stedfast eye upon the glories 
of the Highest. Such is the bold and daring course, in wliich 
Milton is but his follower. Dante was the Columbus who 
discovered this new world of poesy: Milton only the Americus 
Vcspucius who pursued his track. 

la originality, Dante probably surpassed even Homer 
himself. We cannot, now ascertain how much the Ionian 
bard was indebted to his predecessors. Time has covered 
the literary history of that period with utter oblivion. The 
very perfection of his poems would seem to indicate that he 
must hiave derived some aid from the labors and experience 
of those who had gone Iwfore him. It is difficult to suppose 
that he could so far have approached the creative attributes 
of the Deity as to fonn out of the chaos of heroic fable, by 
the untaught eflbris of his own genius, those stupendous aud 
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iiitilured works, which resemble, in their varied magnificence, 
ill the mmute regularity of all their parts, in the adaptation 
of those parts to make one harmonious and glorious whole, 
“ that universe itself whose image they reflect.” On the 
other hand, the very irregularities and imperfections of Dante, 
are evidence of his originality; they betray the first, the yet 
immature efforts of invention. 

But, though surpassing the English bard in originality, 
the gloomy Tuscan was inferior in the perfection of liis 
imagination. He did not conceive an epic poem. Though 
he had the example of Virgil before his eyes, yet his genius 
and the times led him to a dramatic narrative, i>ossessing 
unity indeed in its general plan, yet often fantastic, and not 
seldom tedious. Milton, on the other hand, though originally 
inclined to throw his mighty subject into the form of an 
allegorical masque or mystery, happily gave liimself up at 
length to the inspiration of the epic mu.se. His creative and 
comprehensive imagination erected from the materials of his 
subject a fair and stately edifice, which engrosses and almost 
overwhelms the mind, and continues to elevate the spirit 
even when emjrfoyed in the inspection of the parts. The 
Divina Commedia is like a Cfothic cathedral, immense and 
sublime in its dimensions, vast and irregular in all its parts, 
wild, rich and picturesque in its ornaments, into whose long 
and lofty aisles the light streams as if unwillingly, unable 
to overcome the gloom congenial to the place. The Paradise 
Lost is like the interior of the Pantheon at Rome. The 
noble breadth of the rotunda, the height of the aspiring 
dome, the chaste magnificence which pervades the whole, 
above all, the perfect unity which, admitting no distraction, 
combines every part into one undivided effect, create an 
intensity of admiration. There is but one space, and only 
a single light. The synmietrical, tlie majestic whole is 
seen, is felt, at a glance. 

There is a resemblance, but at the same time a marked 
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differeuce between these great bards in the conduct of their 
imerns. Both are alike distinguished by sublimity. The 
sublimity of Dante is that of passion ; the sublimity of Milton 
is that of the imagination. The Italian, by a single master 
touch, awakens a long train of sensations ; the Englishman 
accumulates image upon image in magniltc.ent profusion. 
The Italian moves, the Englishman astonishes. The com¬ 
parisons of Milton arc vague, indefinite, sublime; those of 
Dante are precise, brief, energetic. In tenderness, Milton 
can Iroast nothing ecpial to the story of Francesca, nor can 
he prfrduce a parallel for the terrible [kUIios of the recital of 
Ugolino. On the other hand, Dante has conceived no such 
itciiig as Satan, majestic though fiillen, invincible though 
viinquishcd, scornful of good though deeply sensible of the 
consequence of evil; wielding the powers of the elements, 
controlling the hosts of hell, deceiving angels, betraying men, 
and almost dividing the empire of the universe. lJ|ioa the 
whole, therefore, while we recognize in Milton an imagination 
more contemplative, prolific, lofty, and magnificent, we must 
a.ssign to the Tuscan bard the palm for originality, passion, 
and force. 


PETRARCH. 

In the same year that Dante was banished from Florence, 
the father of Petrarch incurred a similar calamity. He 
retired to Arezzo, where the poet was born in 1304. His 
father urged him to adopt the profession of the law, w’ith a 
view to retrieve the adverse fortunes of his family ; but na¬ 
ture intended him for letters. His person was comely; and, 
for the age, his manners were refined. He was not, like 
Dante, subjected to the privations of penury; but W'as early 
and through life admitted to the friendship and favor of the 
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great. For this he was in some measure indebted to Dante 
himself, whose immortal poem had awakened such a literary 
enthusiasm in Italy. Perhaps no man of letters, in ancient 
or modern times, ever received such general and enduring 
patronage as Petrarch. He was often appointed ambassador 
from court to court; controversies between different govern¬ 
ments were submitted to his arbilruuent; and his opinion 
was almost as authoritative in affairs of state as in those of 
letters. This patronage of the poet was common to all the 
states of Italy, and even extended to the sovereigns of the 
neighboring kingdonts. He was not considered as the subji'ct 
or citizen of any one government, but all Eurofw claimed 
and caressed him as her son. And finally, he was crowned 
at Rome as the poet laureate of Italy, with all the pomp and 
magnificence which the age could devise. Having retired 
to Arqua, in the north of Italy, to close the evening of his 
life, he there received a visit from liLs friend Boccaccio, who 
came as the ambas.sador of Florence to solicit his acceptance 
of the confiscated property of his father, and his return to 
the bosom of his native Tuscany. But the poet conceived 
himself too old to abandon his accustomed haunts and form 
a new circle of friends. He died at the age of seventy, ri[jc 
in years and fame. 

As a poet, he was extolled perhaps above his deserts. Ai 
the age of twenty-three he formed a romantic attachment lo 
the celebrated Laura, a woman of virtue and married to a 
husband whom she loved. This passion unfortunately gave 
a color to his whole future life. T inura became his muse, 
when he should have courted a nobler; and Vaucluse his 
Helicon, when he might have drank from a more inspiring 
fount. 

The Italian poetry of Petrarch is of three kinds; sonnets, 
canzoni, and triumphs. The sopnet is a form of poetry 
borrowed from the Sicilians ; and its constrained measure is 
adverse to the free range of genius. It is too uncompromising 
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in its requisitions; it prescribes a certain number of lines, 
which the poet must of necessity fill with the expression of 
a single thought, and beyond which he may not extend it. 
Besides embarrassing himself with the constrained and labo¬ 
rious measure of the sonnet, it was the error of Petrarch to 
employ a succession of obscure and unmeaning conceits, 
alike unworthy of his genius and his taste. He is constantly 
punning for instance, on the very name of Laura. There 
is also a wearisome monotony in his Platonic love; and the 
nature of his allusions to his mistress exposes him to the 
charge of affectation. We have, for example, no less than 
four sonnets on the good fortune he enjoyed in having an 
opportunity to pick up her glove. There is moreover a 
continual and far-fetched personification of inanimate things 
and attributes, and a reiteration of favorite li 3 q)crboles, which 
fatigue the iinaginaliou. Yet amid this farrago of trifling 
conceptions and bad Ucste, there is occasionally a touch of 
deep pathos, or gleam of exalted limey, to vindicate his claim 
to the character of a true jK>et. His sonnets upon the death of 
Laura are probably his Ijest. I’liere, often fastidiousness of 
cxjtression, meUiphysical elevation of thought, affectation of 
sentiment, Platonic ccstasjr, all j'ield to the violence of genuine 
grief. His address to tlie V irgin Mary, imploring that through 
her assistanc/e he might forget the ashes of one who had 
filled his life with dangers and with tears, is not surpassed 
in pathos by any poet of any age. 

The Canzoni of Petrarch are a sjjecies of odes, the form 
of which is borrowed from the Provencal. They are divided 
into stanzas, which have variety both of measure and rhyme, 
and afford therefore a free scope to lyric enthusiasm. Here 
nature often asserts her dominion over his heart. His fifth 
canzone is perhaps the noblest of his effusions, and worthy 
of comparison with any ode in any language. It is an ex¬ 
hortation to the bishop of Lombez to take up the cross for 
the delivery of the Holy Land, n'he Triumphs of Petrarch 
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are written in terza rinm upon the model of Dante. They 
sometimes contain a compression of thought, and an origin¬ 
ality of conception, perhaps not to be found in his other 
works. They are, however, allegories, in which the poet is 
present in succession at the triumphs of Lx)ve, Chastity^, 
Death, Renown, Time, and the Deity; and, like most alle¬ 
gorical poems, become too often fatiguing in their details. 
His Latin poems, upon which Petrarch rested his fame, and 
which of all his works were the most admired by his contem¬ 
poraries, are inferior to those written in his own language. 
His epic, styled Africa, is frigid and uninteresting. His epis¬ 
tles in verse are generally cold, and sometimes inflated. I’he 
same may be said of his philosophical treatises in prose. 
The letters composing his Latin correspondence, though 
sometimes formal, throw much light on the age, and arc full 
of interest. 

But the great merits of Petrarch are his mastery of the 
music of his native tongue, his pure and lofty tone of senti¬ 
ment, and the enthusiastic devotion of his life to the revival 
and dissemination of ancient learning. 

In felicity of expression and harmony of language, he 
stands without a rival. The music of his verse is enchant¬ 
ing ; there is a fascination in its sound. The most melodious 
language in the world borrows a new charm from his poetry. 
He was in the habit of pouring forth his verses to the sound 
of his lute, to perfect their harmony. This lute he bequeathed 
to his friend, and it was retained for generations as a pre¬ 
cious relic. We may therefore believe Yallani, when he 
informs us that the musical modulation of the sonnets 
addressed by Petrarch to Laura was so sweet that it was on 
the lips of all Italy. Indeed at the present day the music 
of his verse, and the graces of his phraseology, are appre¬ 
ciated almost to idolatry by his fastidious countrymen. 

The purity of sentiment which pervades the writings of 
Petrarch, is scarcely to be found in any other author, lln- 
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like the ninatory poemB of antiquity, even the delineations 
of liis passion for Laura are so intellectual, so lane, so 
unearthly, so much resembling the sentiment which one 
aerial being might cherish towards another, as almost to 
induce the belief that his spirit is not communing with 
woman, but with the poetical personification of female love¬ 
liness. During the twenty years of his acquaintance mth 
her, not a voluptuous, scarcely an aspiring thought escapes 
his pen ; and when she comes to die, the sentiment seems 
to ripen into a religious affection. She is treasured in his 
nremory as an emblem of the goodness of God; her visits 
to his fancy are those of a messenger from the skies, seem¬ 
ing to diffuse through his Ixrsom all the tenderness and 
purity of devotion. 

But it w'as the consecration of his life to the revival and 
dissemination of classic learning, that has chiefly contributed 
to carry his name dowm the flood of time as one of the Ijenc- 
factors of his race. The age in which he lived was an age 
of chivalry and romance; and those qualities strongly marked 
his attachment to the literature of the ancients. He loved 
the remains of ancient genius, not as the modern scholar 
loves them, but with an enthusiastic and absorbing and 
inextinguishable devotion peculiar to himself. He traversed 
all Europe in quest of ancient manuscripts ; his life was a 
literary pilgrimage. He effected a correspondence and union 
of effort between the scholars of every country, himself the 
centre. The writings of Cicero were especially the object 
of his assiduous research; he collected and re-united the 
dispersed fragments, and w'as himself the discoverer of the 
valuable Familiar Epistles of the illustrious Roman. It 
was a grief to Petrarch that he did not understand the 
Greek language. Twice he had attempted to leam it; but 
in one case his teacher had been taken from him by death, 
and in the other by engagements which he could not con¬ 
trol. The hour when, at about the age of fifty, his eye 
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firet lighted upon the works of Homer, was an era in his 
life. True, the volume was to him a sealed book. He was 
as blind to it as its immortal author. But the consciousness 
that it contained the breathing words and burning thoughts 
of the inspired father of song, was enough to awaken ail 
the sensibilities of the “ soft enthusiastand his letter of 
thanks to the friend who had given him the precious treasure 
is a burst of feeling and of eloquence, which must ever be 
admired by the classic reader. 


BOCCACCIO. 

While Dante and Petrarch were thus lighting up the 
literary horizon, another luminary arose, of a diflcreut, 
though scarce inferior lustre. As they were the creators of 
Italian verse, so was Boccaccio the founder of Italian prose. 
Giovanni Boccaccio was born in 1313. He was the natural 
son of a wealthy citizen of Florence; and, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of his birth, received in his youth the best 
education the age could afford. Mis father designed him for 
trade, but his own taste inclined him to study. Being al¬ 
lowed at length to follow the bent of his genius, he repaired 
to the court of Robert king of Naples, then a distinguished 
patron of learning. Here he acquired the rudiments of the 
Greek language. Here also he became acquainted with 
Petrarch; and the intimacy thus begun, continued during 
their lives. But his acquaintance with Petrarch was not 
the only one he formed at Naples. The graces of his person 
and address introduced him to the notice and the too partial 
regard of Maria, the natural daughter of king Robert, and 
the wife of a Neapolitan gentleman. Born in the luxurious 
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climate and educated in the voluptuous court of Naples, the 
object of Boccaccio’s pa.ssion resembled more the Cleopatra 
of Antony, than the Beatrice of Dante, or the Laura of 
Petrarch. The illicit intimacy between them was of lonpf 
duration, and exercised an important influence upon the life 
and w’liting.s of tlie Tusaiii scholar. It was at her request 
thiit he wrote ihe Decameron ; and she it was who infuseil 
into parts of that celebrated work the insidious poison of her 
own principles. lie died in 1375, at the age of sixty-two. 

IIis Decameron, the work by which he is chiefly known, 
is a collection of one hundred tales, su])()osed to be relaltMl 
by a company of ten jaM sous of both sexes, who hail rt'-tired 
into the country to avoid the pestilence which ravaged 
Florence a little Ircfore the work was written. The com¬ 
pany agree to recite a tale each for ten successive days, thus 
making the numirer of one hundred. The days are con¬ 
nected by lively and engaging descriptions of the walks and 
amusements of the cavaliers and liidies composing the festive 
group. Here the imagination of the author luxuriates in the 
scenes of rural beauty which surround the Tuscan capital. 
His description of the plague at Florence, which forms the 
introduction to the work, resembles, in distinctness of narra¬ 
tive and vividness of coloring, the account of a like calamity 
at Athens, by the great Attic historian. And yet Boccaccio 
was no servile copyist of Thucydides. The resemblance 
w'as the result, not of imitation, but of the similarity of the 
subjects. 

The Decameron is a series of original paintings of the 
human heart, drawn by the hand of a master. To pursue 
the metaphor, it has all the freedom and force of delineation 
characteristic of Salvator Rosa, and all the fidelity and rich¬ 
ness of coloring which glow in the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine. There is a Irnth, a jrathos, a justness of senti¬ 
ment, about this work, scarcely to be found in any other- 
prose writer. It displays an intuitive knowledge of human 
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nature, wbich one, unacquainted witli the Italian laiifn^age, 
might suppose jieculiar to our own Shakspearc. It luis be¬ 
side a polish of diction, a simple elegance and grace of style, 
that fascinate with the jjower of sorcery. There is likewise 
an ingenuity in the stories which has excited the admiration 
of every age. It is no libel on the tastes of Chaucer, S'hak- 
sjieare, and Dryden, to say that they have borrowed many 
of their plots from the rich storehouse of Boccaccio. 

But on the other hand, it must be admitted that there is 
a freedom, and not seldom an impurity, pervading tlris great 
work, mibecoming the genius of its author. He never sent 
it to Petrarch. Considering the long and close intimacy 
subsisting between these compatriots in the republic of letters, 
and their habit of reciprocally interchanging their produc¬ 
tions wdth each other, the withholding of the Decameron 
was at once a tribute of veneration to the sanctity of Pe¬ 
trarch’s mind, and a confession by Boccaccio that the licen¬ 
tiousness of his work was unworthy of the classic taste of 
Petrarch’s friend. It is a mistaken idea, that disregard of 
moral restraint is an attribute or a mark of genius. To 
make that celestial quality, bestowed for the delight and 
exaltation of our species, a wanton in the service of licen¬ 
tiousness, is an impious abuse of one of the choicest gifts of 
heaven. No impurity of sentiment or of language blots the 
pages of Homer, or Virgil, or Dante, or Tasso, or Milton. 
Even Shakspeare, the free rover tlirough the wide domains 
of nature, though sometimes tinctured with the grossness and 
vulgarity of the age in which he lived, is never licentious. 

Besides the Decameron, Boccaccio wrote two romances, 
the Fiarametta and the Philocope. The latter was a romance 
of chivalry ; the former may be considered as the prototype 
of modem love romances. It portrays the fervor, the sin¬ 
cerity, the unbounded and almost reckless devotedness of 
female affection when once strongly fixed on its object, with 
a power almost peculiar to this great master. He also wrote 
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t wo heroic {weins, now nearly forgotten, in which the ottava 
ritiut, afUuwanls adopted hy Ariosto and Tasso, was first 
employed, 'rhe Latin cornprs^itions of Boccaccio were \ol\i- 
tninous, and remarkable for their learning. 

Boccaccio, thougli less enthusiastic than Petrarch, was 
jmrhajrs as real an admirer and patron of the learning of the 
ancients as his illustrious contemporary. He was the first to 
establish a school at Florence for instruction in the Gre.ek 
language. This he did at his own expense; and Ijeo Pilatus, 
the teacher employed, w'as received into his own house, and 
seated at his table. The lecturer had no personal graces to 
recommend him to so close an intimacy; “ he was clothed 
in the mantle of a mendicant; his countenance was hideous, 
his face was overshadowed with hair, his beard long and 
uncombed.” These defects of pterson were attended with a 
correspondent deformity of temper, and with the most un¬ 
gracious manners. But he jtossessed and could imjMirt the 
hidden treasures of Greek literature; he could speak the 
huiguage of Homer, of Pindar, and of Euripides; he coidd 
utter, however uncouthly, the accents of the great Athenian 
orator; he could introduce his jratron to a more intimate 
acquaintance with his favorite Thucydides. The school, 
which was continued for three years, had no inconsiderable 
effect upon the literary destiny of Florence. Boccaccio spent 
his last days in lecturing upon the genius and writings of 
Dante. His lectures remain a monument of his learning 
and eloquence: but he died before he hod finished the 
Inferno. 
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ITALY IN THE FIFTEENTII CENTURY—SLOW YET REGULAR PROGRESS OF 
LITERATITRE—PATRONAGE OF LETTERS—COSMO IJE MEDICl-LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT—ANGELO POLITIANO. 

We have seen that Boccaccio died in 1375: the death of 
Petrarch was in the preceding year, and that of Dante at an 
earlier date. Upon the demise of the last of this illustrious 
triumvirate, Italian literature paused in its hitherto rapid and 
preternatural advance. These great men had anticipated 
the resources of their age. Their creative genius and enthu¬ 
siasm for learning had qualified them for becoming the 
founders of a new and brilliant era; but their contemporaries 
were not yet prepared to follow in the career they had opened, 
with equal steps. Upon the death of these patriarchs of 
letters, Italy sunk for a century into inaction. Perha|)s 
the dazzling eminence to which they had risen was of itself 
calculated to discourage, for a time, the aspirations of less 
daring minds. The matchless flights of Homer seemed 
forever to close the list of Grecian epics; Shakspeare has not 
even yet a successor in the English drama; and ages elapsed 
before a Canova arose, who could grtisp with unfaltering 
hand the chisel of Michael Angelo. 

Still the progress of Italian literature continued ; though 
sterile in its eflects, it became more widely diffused and more 
deeply incorporated into the mind of the nation. It was an 
age of patronage. Italy was divided into many independent 
states; and at that time, princes and republics vied with 
each other in the encouragement and reward of literature. 
They had no colossal armies at their command; the wreath 
of military fame was not within their grasp; they sought a 
truer glory in the patronage of letters. The discovery of an 
ancient manuscript was a subject of public rejoicing; and 
questioM pertaining to the classics created as much interest 
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as the affairs of state. The dukes of Milan, the last of the 
Visconti, and even the usurper Sforza, surrounded them¬ 
selves with learned men. The Gonzagas of Mantua, and 
the Estes of Ferrarri, cxhibitod the most active zeal in the 
encouragement of literature. In the south, Alphonso V. 
vied with his northern neighbors in the promotion of science. 
To open a school for the illustration of the classics, and to 
conduct it with ability, was the sure road to fortune and to 
fame. The princes of the age chose for their ambassadors 
and chancellors, the same men to whom they entrusted the 
government of their children. Florence stood foremost in 
the generous strife. H’iie soil of Tuscany had given birth 
to Dante, I’etraic-li, and Bis’caccio. Florence had rocked the 
cradle of Italian literature, and she now came forth its most 
active and liberal fwitroness. The names of Cosmo de Medici 
and his descendant.s are almost synonymous with the restora¬ 
tion of learning. That Jiiost illustrious of merchants, who cor¬ 
responded at once with India and I?ritain, and was the master 
of the monied capital of the world, devoted his resources to 
the munificent encourag<‘meut of science and the arUs. His 
agents at the same time ])urchased merelmndise and col¬ 
lected manuscripts; and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek 
books was often imjwried in the same vessel. He opened an 
aciidemy, devoted to Instruction in the philosophy of Plato; 
he established the Laurentian library, which, with subsequent 
acquisitions, remains to the pre.sent day a monument of his 
munificence, and an ornament to Florence. Even the papal 
power united in the encouifigement of letters. The popes, 
who in preceding times had turned the whole weight of su¬ 
perstition against study, became in the fifteenth century its 
zealous patrons. Nicholas V. at one time the librarian of 
Cosmo, raised himself by his virtues and his learning to tlic 
papal chair. He had been the friend of men of letters, he 
now became their patron. His influence pervaded Christen¬ 
dom ; and (hat influencewtis exerted in recovering, even from 
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the remotest monasteries, the scattered and mouldering 
manuscripts of autuiuity. Tlie Vatican was daily enriched 
with the precious acquisitions; and in his reign of eight 
years he collected a library of five thousand volumes. 

About the middle of this century, Constantinople fell 
beneath the power of the Turk. Many of the dispersed 
Greek scholars sought refuge in Italy. Each fugitive 
brought with him some wreck of a Byzantine library, and 
made it his occupation and his glory to illustrate the trea¬ 
sures of his native language. Thtis was Italy a second 
time indebted for improvement to Grecian masters, and to 
Grecian arts. About this time, too, the art of printing was 
discovered and introduced into Italy. This was indeed the 
lever of Archimedes, in the world of letters. Each classic 
manuscript could be multiplied into ten thousand copies, and 
each copy made fairer than the original. Homer might be 
read at Florence, with a facility unknown at Athens; and 
Virgil reappeared at Rome in an attire upon which tlie 
Augustan age would have gazed with admiration. 

Yet with all these excitements before and around her, the 
muse of Italy suffered years to elapse before she resumed 
her onward, upward, flight. This phenomenon may, I 
think, be explained upon another principle besides the one 
before suggested. The mind became actually oppressed 
with the weight which it was called upon thus suddenly to 
sustain; it was for a time dazzled and bewildered in its ad¬ 
miration of the treasures of antiquity. With the scholars 
of this age, we accordingly find that originality was not 
attempted. They sought to be the imitators of Plato and 
Tully, rather than the rivals of Dante and Petrarch. For¬ 
saking even their mother tongue, they adopted that of the 
ancients ; they feared to write in the language which Boc¬ 
caccio had ripened for their use, lest it should impair the 
chasleness of their Latinity. Not content to banquet in the 
halls of Darius, they also assumed the Persian garb. 
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Yet \s posterity unrter a (lel)t of lasting gratitude to tlve 
Italian scholars of this period. They arranged the works, 
tlrey multiplied the copies, they expounded the ohscurities, 
they expatiated on the Vieauties, of the ancient classics. 
Antiquity was unveiled in its sublimity of genius, its depth 
of research, its lofty poesy, its profound philosophy, its over¬ 
whelming elorpience. If the genius of Italy appeared to be 
slumbering for a time, it was but gathering resources for the 
next generation. It was the seed-time in the literary world. 
The waste places had been reclaimed, and saturated with 
celestial dew; and now, in a soil mellowed by culture, the 
precious seed was deposited. The winter, indeed, was long; 
but the spring came at last with its verdure and its flowers; 
and a summer succeeded, ricli in its landscape and sky^ 
richer in its glorious harvest. 

The period of Italian literature, commencing with tlie 
elevation of Lorenzo de Medici to the government of Florence, 
is one upon which the scholar loves to dwell. The grandson 
of ('osino, he assumed the reins of government in 1469. He 
was himself a scholar and a poet. His l)eautiful poems, in 
his native tongue, were the admiration of tJie age; and he 
was thought scarcely inferior to Petrarch in brilliancy of 
fancy, depth of feeling, and purity of style. Yet poetry only 
occupied his hours of relaxation. He was a consummate 
state.sman. Without the title or attributes of royalty, he 
ruled Florence with kingly power, and was the master-spirit 
in the councils of Italy: his was the sway of intellectual 
and moral greatness over ordinary minds. But it was his 
patronage of literature and the arts that chiefly gained him 
his well-earned title of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was 
the centre of attraction to the scholars and poets, the archi¬ 
tects, sculptors, and painters of his day ; his house, his gar¬ 
dens, his fortune, his person, were theirs. He restored the 
language in which the strains of Ariosto and of Tasso were 
so soon to flow, and cheered and encouraged the aspiring 
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boyhood of Michael Angelo. He died in 1492; bnt his 
mantle descended to his son Giovanni, afterwards so cnd«;ared 
to the arts under the title of Leo X.; whose })outifica.tc for a 
time restored to Italy the splendors of tlic Augustan age. 

The most remarkable scholar and poet who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, was Angelo Politiano, the friend and 
companion of Lorenzo. He was born in 1454, and died at 
the age of forty. At thirteen, he attracted attention by some 
Latin verses; and at the age of fourteen, coin}x)sed his great 
poem in the Italian language, called Giostra, or the Joust. 
Its professed object was to celebrate a tournament, in which 
Julian, the younger brother of Lorenzo, had distinguished 
himself. Though extended to almut fourteen hundred lines, 
it breaks off even before the tournaincnt logins. This poem 
is not excelled in richness of fancy, vivacity of narrative, 
and variety of description, even by the older masters of the 
art. It is only a fragment; but, considered as the production 
of a child of fourteen, it is perhaps the greatest curiosity in 
the cabinet of letters. The poem is a perfect frolic of the 
fancy. It introduces Julian, young, beautiful, and brave, 
but proudly steeling his heart against the assaults of love. 
He rouses his companions to the chase, himself the foremost 
in the pursuit. The fleetest animals of the forest are over¬ 
taken and slain. Here the imagination of the inspired boy 
luxuriates and revels in glowing descriptions of that spirited 
amusement, which has been called the image of war. 
Cupid, meantime, knowing hiimself defied, and feeling him¬ 
self insulted, sends a snow-white hind, which, presenting 
itself to the impetuous hunter, and then fleeing, but not out 
of sight, lures him from his companions and from the chase, 
to a flowery meadow, where the hind vanishes, and the 
nyrapth Simonetla is seen radiant with celestial beauty. 
The heart of Julian is moved with a new and strange de¬ 
light; his resolutions are forgotten; she speaks, and the 
sound of her voic<i completes her triumph. He returns lioinc 
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alone, and pensive. Meanwhile, the god of love, in haste to 
report his achievement, repairs to the mansion of his mother. 
The picture of her habitation in the isle of Cyprus, drawn 
with a richness of coloring and freedom of invention never 
surpstssed by any effort of the poetic pencil, has beerr copied 
by Ariosto and 'Passo in their great poems. To enhance 
the value of her conquest, the queen of beauty determines 
that her new subject shall distinguish himself at a tourna¬ 
ment. At night, J ulian sleeps, and the image of the beautiful 
Simonetta, clad in the panoply of Minerva, is despatched to 
visit his dreams. She reminds him that the smile of beauty 
is the reward of valor, and of valor only ; and the enamored 
youth, on awakitig, finds his passion strengthened by being 
blended with the thhsl of martial renown. And now the 
tournament is anuouncetl; the lists are prepared ; and the 
wliole band of loves and graces descend upon the hills of 
Tuscany to animate and enjoy the scene. But here the 
narrative is suddenly interrupted, and never again resumed. 
Such was the genius of Angelo Politiano; a genius after¬ 
wards wasted on Latin v'erse, and learned controversies now 
forgotten. We contemplate this misapplication of talent 
with a melancholy feeling, similar to that with which we 
regard the early death of a Kirke White or a Chatterton. 


ARIOSTO. 

Ludovico Ariosto, the bard of chivalry, is one of the 
authors who have given immortality to the Italian literature 
of the sixteenth century. He was born in Lombardy, in 
1474. At a very early age he evinced his poetic incUnation 
by a drama on the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, which was 
acted by his little brothers and sisters. l<ike many other 
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Italian poets, he was intended by his father for the study of 
jurisprudence; but nature would have its course; and after 
five years unprofitably spent in that study, he was released 
to the guidance of his own taste and genius. When Ariosto 
was about twenty-four, his father died, leaving him in em¬ 
barrassed circumstances. His family being allied to the 
Dukes of Ferrara, the young poet was invited to that court, 
and received under the patronage of Cardinal Ippoiito, son 
of the reigning duke, Alphonso I. About the year 1505, he 
began the composition of his Orlando Furioso. Upon the 
death of the Cardinal, Alphonso took him under his own 
au^ices ; and during the remainder of his life liberally pro¬ 
vided for his wants. He died at Ferrara in 1533, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Though the most gorgeous of poets, 
Ariosto was the plainest of men ; though his fancy delighted 
in the most magnificent and voluptuous imagery, in visions 
of splendor and luxury, yet he used to say of himself that 
he ought to have lived in the age of acorns. When asked 
why, instead of his plain house, he had not built one of those 
sumptuous palaces described in his immortal poem, he re¬ 
plied with the simplicity of an ancient Roman, that “ words 
were combined together with less expense than stones ac 
marble.” Yet avarice was not the cause of the poet’s plain 
and frugal habits. His charity was exemplary; and to his 
indigent mother he was the kindest and most bountiful of 
sons. 

Ariosto wrote satires, dramas, sonnets, and songs; but his 
fame rests on his Orlando Furioso. This poem was, on its 
first publication,received in Italy with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Perhaps no work ever excited so much contemporaneous 
applause. It was approved by the learned, and admired by 
the ignorant: even those who could not read it, listened to 
its recital with untired and rapt attention. In that age, the 
man of letters, and even the poet, was often em^oyed in 
civil and military offices. Ariosto himself was, on one occu- 
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siou, commissioned with a small party to quell a band of 
robbers, who infested the neighboring Apennines. The poet 
was_ not backward in meeting the foe ; but at the first onset 
his cowardly followers fled, and left him alone in the hands 
of the outlaws. He might have perished there, had not his 
genius inspired him to proclaim himself the author of Orlando 
Furioso. The name was a charm to these wild and excited 
sfdrits: they threw themselves at his feet, and conducted 
him in safety and in triumph to his home. The fabled lyre 
of Orpheus is said to have softened rocks; the effect of the 
strains of Ariosto on the hearts of these fierce outlaw's almost 
realizes the prodigy of the ancient fable. 

Yet Iris great work cannot for a moment stand the test 
of criticism. He was the poet of chivalry; and the w'ildest 
freaks of knight errantry were not more law'less or irregular 
than his muse. His jioem is a tissue of adventures in love 
and arms, in no case well compacted, and oftentimes wholly 
dLsconnected; with all the enchantments, transformations, 
giants, fairies, and other unreal events and beings ever con¬ 
ceived in the dreams of a w'ild and credulous age. It has 
no connecting point; and even to this day it is a matter of 
learned discussion who is its real hero. Though it derives 
its name from the madness of Orlando, it is in fact a narra¬ 
tive of all the loves and adventures of all the paladins of 
Charlemagne during the fabulous w'ars of that emperor with 
the Moors. It is full of satire, and frequently diversified by 
grotesque descriptions and ludicrous adventures. Its tr^ic 
and comic scenes, its serious and burlesque, are mixed up in 
strange confusion; and the transitions from the one to the 
other are often immediate. It were in vain to attempt an 
analysis of the poem; this were to re-write it; indeed, its 
contents are generally known, at least through the medium 
of translations. The poet takes up the subject and the 
heroes just where they were left by Boiardo, and commences 
in the midst of combats and universal confusion. By and 
VOL. II. 45 
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by some hero darts off to pursue his separate adventures. 
No sooner has he got into an embarrassing and interesting 
situation, than the author forsakes him for some other per¬ 
sonage, whom in turn he treats in a similar manner. New 
characters are introduced near the end of the poem; new 
hosts issue from unknown deserts; and, as the poem com¬ 
menced without a beginning, so it ends without a termination. 
We cannot, indeed, wonder that when Ariosto first presented 
his work to his friend and patron, Cardinal Ippolilo, tlie latter 
abruptly demanded of the author, “ wliere he had found so 
many pieces of folly ?” 

Nevertheless, the creativts power, tlic iwundlcss variety, 
the wonderful facility, the profusion of true |H)ctical beauties, 
which distinguish this poem, have ever rendered it a most 
attractive work. Many grave critics are indeed inclined to 
prefer its wild charms to the more regular beauties of Tasso. 
Its adventures are forever varied and forever interesting. 
They transport us into a world entirely imaginary ; yet such 
is the poetic enthusiiism which hurries us along, that we 
suffer not our own judgment to question the reality of its 
existence. In his battles and combats, without the truth or 
probability of Homer, he has even more fire and animation; 
he absolutely intoxicates us with the sense of valor and the 
admiration of enterprise. The dignity, the delicacy, and 
the grace, of chivalry ; the high honor, the noble generosity, 
the exalted gallantry, of her knights; are depicted in all 
their splendor. In pathos, nunc have surpassed him; in 
description, few have equalled him. Uis landscapes have 
all the glow and truth of the pictures of Claude, while his 
inventions rise before us as if palpably produced by the wand 
of a fairy. The madness of Orlando, the desertion of Olym¬ 
pia, the death of Zerbino, are above all praise. In the dis¬ 
tinction of character, Ariosto fails. Neither does he attempt 
the higher flights of sublimity. Though sometimes negU- 
gent, his very negligence has the appearance of fiicility and 
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grace. His versification po.ssesses exceeding sweetness, and 
wonderful variety of modulation. Upon the whole, if we lay 
out of consideration the two points I have just mentioned, 
in which his genius was deficient, he resembles more than 
any other continental writer, our own unrivalled Shakspeare. 
In his contempt for, or rather superiority to, the rules of art; 
in his mixture of the comic with the serious, so like the real 
history of life ; in the inexhaustible treasures of his inven¬ 
tion, the unbounded riches and variety of his fancy, he does 
not yield even to the great English dramatist. If the end 
and merit of poetry are to please, then has the Orlando Fu- 
rioso the hic;hest claims. The same popularity which greeted 
its first app«!arauce in Italy, has followed it for three hundred 
years in all its translations into all the languages cf Eurojw. 
The child has listened to it as he would listen to the witchery 
of an Arjibian tale ; old age has sought it as one of its most 
varied and richest sources of entertainment: the philosopher 
has read it, and, while his judgment may liave condemned 
its reckless disregard of prescribed rule.s, his imagination 
and his heart have yielded to the mysterious charm that 
fascinates on every page. Ariosto is in his descriptions 
sometimes gross and not seldom indelicate. Yet can the 
poet of impure passion scarcely plead the authority of his 
great name; his offences are much oflener against tlie deli¬ 
cacy of teste, than that of morals. 

When we read the Orlando Purioso, and regard its care¬ 
lessness of plan and execution, its seemingly unsought and 
artless beauties, we are apt to believe the fairy production 
the sudden sport of the fancy, a spontaneous burst of poetic 
inspiration. Yet was it in fact the result of ten years toil, 
and was not seldom lighted by the midnight lamp. So 
assiduous indeed was the application of the bard, that he 
often rose at one or two o’clock in the morning to resume 
his poetic labors. He was fond of reciting his own poetry, 
and did it with inimitable grace, pathos, and effect. To 
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hear others recite it in an incoro'ct or ungraceful manner, 
would produce iu him a kind of nervous excitement. As 
he was one da}' passing a pottery, while its master was sing¬ 
ing a stanza of his poem out of all tune, he rushed into the 
shop, and in the frenzy of the moment broke some articles 
of his ware. Upon the owner’s remonst rating, he passion¬ 
ately exclaimed, “ I have broken indeed some of your worth¬ 
less clay, but you have murdered my inspired vei'se.” Ariosto 
had been advised to write in the Latin tongue; but happiiy 
for his own fame, and that of his country, he ipjected the 
counsel; replying that he preferred belonging to the first 
class of jioets in the Italian language, rather than to the 
second or third class in the Latin. 


TASSO. 

ToRauATo Tasso, a name so dear to the scholar and the 
man of taste, is one which, though covered with imperisha¬ 
ble renown, is yet “ ever to be remembered wdth a sigh.” 
His personal misfortunes were only surpassed by his poetic 
fame. He wa.s bom at Sorrento in the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1544. It is said that almost in infancy his unrivalled 
genius began to display itself. He was carefully educated 
by his father, who was himself a man of letters and a jioet; 
and his youthful mind was richly stored with all the trea¬ 
sures of classic learning. His father designed him for the 
study of the law; but that Being, who had breathed into 
him a spark of his own celestial 6re, ordained him for a 
higher destiny. At the age of nineteen his genius had 
already broken loose from the fetters of legal science, and 
displayed itself in his chivalric poem of Rinaldo, in twelve 
cantos. It celebrates the loves and adventures of Rinaldo, 
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the ancestoK of the liouse of Este, which it treats in the 
jnanner of Ariosto. It was dedicated to the Cardinal d’Este, 
the nephew of Ariosto’s patron, and the brother of Alphotiso 
II., the then rcisfninjr duke of Ferrara. Alphonso invited 
the young' prx't to his court, lodged liim in his palace, and 
assigned him an anijdc pension. There, at twenty-one, he 
commenced his Jerusalem Delivered, which he completed in 
the tliirtieth year of his age. At the age of twenty-seven 
he accompanied the Cardinal d’Este to Paris, where he was 
favorably received by the French king, Charles IX. Here 
occurred an instance of lhat sentiment of piety, which per¬ 
vaded his life, and is often displayed m his writings. Being 
asked bj"^ the king one day whom he judged superior to ail 
others in happiness, he answered God. Being further asked 
by the weak monarch who, of all that he knew among men, 
most nearly resembled God in his happiness; the poet, even 
in the presence of royalty, answered calmly, the man who 
most nearly resembles God in doing good. 

Alwut six years after Tasso’s return from Paris to Ferrara, 
the misfortunes of his life began.. Alphonso, his patron and 
sovereign, was weak, vain, and arrogant; the poet himself 
had all the irritable delicacy and morbid sensibility, as well 
as the inspiration, of genius. It would seem that he had 
indulged a presumptuous attachment to Leonora, the sister 
of the duke; and that he had entrusted the secret of his 
love to a courtier, who had betrayed it. Irritated to frenzy, 
Tasso attacked him with his sword, in the palace of the 
duke ; and when his adversary with his three brothers all 
drew at the same time in return, the poet maintained the 
unequal fight with a chivalrous courage worthy of the heroic 
ages. He wounded two of his antagonists ; and it became 
a sort of proverb with the common people, that “ nothing 
but Tasso’s sword could equal Tasso’s pen.” The duke 
caused the four brothers to be banished; and put Tasso 
under arrest, upon pretence of securing him from the future 
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attempts of his enemies. In this situation he was disturbed 
by the terrors which his active and morbid imagination con¬ 
tinually magnified, and after a year’s confinement he found 
means to escape. He now travelled all over Italy without 
money, without a passport, without attendants, in a state of 
increasing agitation; complaining of the cnielty of Alphonso 
and his own luckless fate ; wandering at one time, as far 
north as Turin, and finally reaching, in disguise, his native 
Sorrento, where the assiduities of sisterly affection were 
for a time successful in soothing his wounded spirit. 

Tired at length of the retirement of his sister’s house, and 
pining to behold the object of his romantic love, he returned 
to Ferrara, He had, besides, another motive ; he desired to 
recover possession of his works, which were detained in that 
capital, and parts of which had been published without his 
consent, from imperfect copies. The duke received him 
with seeming kindness; but refused to give him his manu¬ 
scripts, alleging that the state of his health was such as to 
render it improper for him to resume his studies. Meantime 
all access to the princess was denied him ; and his too sen¬ 
sitive imagination thought it perceived in the courtiers and 
domestics, traaes of distrust and contempt. Abandoning 
himself to his resentment and his melancholy, he wandered 
to Mantua, Padua, and Venice ; but finding the unseen in¬ 
fluence constantly exerted upon his heart too strong to be 
resisted, he again repaired to Ferrara, in 1579, in a state of 
increased excitement. Here the duke shut him up in the 
hospital of St. Anne, as a lunatic; and his imprisonment 
there was continued for seven years. Historians differ as to 
the real motives of this measure. But whatever might be 
the reason originally, the length of the confinement was no 
doubt occasioned by the policy of Alphonso. That ostenta¬ 
tious prince was not willing that a man of so much celebrity, 
whom he had now irreconcilably offended, should publish 
his oppressive conduct to the general ear of Italy. The 
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temperament of the poet gave too much countenance to the 
pretence of insanity ; and his imprisonment operated to pro¬ 
duce the very malady for which he was confined. At one 
time he imagined himself poisoned, at another enchanted; 
by day, he accused himself of crimes which he had never 
committed; and by night, terrific apparitions haunted his 
sleepless couch. 

The derangeraeut of Tasso was, however, only partial. 
Uis Jerusalem Delivered had been printed from an imperfect 
copy, without his permission. Editions had been multiplied, 
and all Italy was divided by controversies upon the respective 
merits of Tiisso and Ariosto. Tasso defended himself, from 
his prison, with ingenuity and spirit. His enemies, however, 
prevailed; and the Academy della Crusca declared itself 
against him. After seven long years of confinement, Tasso, 
at the age of forty-six, obtained his liberty, through the in¬ 
tercession of tlie young prince of Mantua, his passionate 
admirer. He went to Mantua with his deliverer, and there 
remained a short time in peace and comfort. Weary, how¬ 
ever, of a state of dependence, he resolved to retire to Naples 
and resume his pen; but being overtaken by indisposition 
on the way, this noblest son of Italy was obliged, from want 
of means, to pause at Loretto, and send to a friend to solicit 
funds for tlie completion of his journey. Stung by the 
criticisms of his adversaries, he undertook at Naples the 
revisal of his poem ; enlarged it by four cantos; omitted the 
episode of Olindo and Sophronia ; gave it the new title of 
Jerusalem Conquered ; changed the name of Rinaldo, the 
ancestor of the house of Este, to that of Ricardo, a Norman 
knight; and tamed his immortal work into a mere shadow 
of itself. The manuscript remains in the library of Vienna, 
a melancholy monmnent of intellectual greatness depressed 
by misfortune. He caused it to be published ; but it is now, 
I believe, happily out of print. The poet lingered mrtil 
1695, poor and unhappy. In the spring of that year he 
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went to Rome, whither he had been called by Pope Clement 
VIII. to be crowned, like Petrarch, in the capitol. He went 
with reluctance, at the urgent importunity of his friend 
Cardinal Cynthio, the Pope’s nephew, who had entreated 
him not to refuse that token of regard procured by his inter¬ 
cession. A secret presage accompanied him to Rome that 
it would be his last earthly journey. He expired in the 
convent of St. Onofrio, the very evening before the ceremony 
was to have taken place ; and the crown intended for his 
head was placed on his bier. The plain and cheerful 
chamber where he closed his life of many sufTerings, is still 
shown to the stranger. I entered this last asylum of perse¬ 
cuted genius with a feeling of sympathy, which brought 
before me its once illustrious occupant in the last days of his 
decline, cheered by the soothing voice of friendship, sustained 
by the holy consolations of religion, and most happy to lay 
down that life w'hich to him had been indeed a burden. 1 
followed to the tomb in the adjoining chapel. A small 
marble tablet in its pavement marks the spot beneatJi which 
the bones of the poet repose in peace. A simple inscripticni 
indicates its hallowed purpose. “ Torquati Tassi, ossa hie 
jacent.” I thought within myself, it is fortunate that the 
record of his inunortality is written in more glowing words, 
even in his own immortalizing verse. 

To the consideration of that verse, it is now time to turn. 
For the subject of his poem, he chose the greatest that could 
inspire a modern bard, the mighty contest between the 
Christians and the Saracens, the Gospel and the Koran. 
It was peculiarly adapted to poetry. The deep devotion, 
the high-souled generosity, the romantic courage of the 
crusaders, constitute them the most interesting class of heroes 
ever celebrated in poetic fiction. The supernatural, moreover, 
is admitted without hesitation in the poetic annals of that 
age. Both parties in the contest were fond of the marvellous, 
and believed in magic, and in the direct interposition both 
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of heaven and hell in the afl'airs of men. The very scene 
where the poem is laid appeals to higher associations than 
even those of a classic character. It is Judea, the chosen 
seat of the only true God, the field of the labors and the 
sufferings of a God incarnate. The author docs not under¬ 
take the history of the wliole of the first crusade: he enters 
on the action when the war had already begun. His whole 
poctu comprises only the campaign of 1099. The first canto 
opens in the plain of Tortosa, where the Christian army 
assembled in the spring, after having taken Antioch the 
preceding year; and the iwiaiticth concludes with the capture 
of Jerusalem. The unity of the action is preserved through¬ 
out, while its interest is snslained by freijuent and well 
arranged episodes. 

The charjxcters of the poem are admirably varied. The 
generous and warlike Clorinda, the tender and disinterested 
Sophrouia, the timid and love-lorn Erminia, the accomplished, 
passionate, voluptuous Armida, display in the most animating, 
the most alluring, the inost touching traits, all the modifica¬ 
tions of the female character. The sage and pious Godfrey, 
the exiKiricnced Raymond, the fierce Argante, the politic 
Aladin, the lion-licarted Riualdo, and the gallant, the gene¬ 
rous, the feeling Tancred, are true to nature and to the parts 
assigned them by the poet. In sublimity, Tasso, as well as 
Dante, has been the prototype of Milton. The assembling 
of the infernal gods, to advise on the means of preventing 
the success of the Christians, the portrait of the ruler of hell, 
the gloomy eloquence of his address, are among the highest 
efforts of genius. In pathos, he surpasses all epic poets. 
The generous contest between Olindo and Sophronia, each 
seeking death to save the fife of the other ; tlie tearful catas¬ 
trophe of Clorinda, who falls, unknown, by the hand of her 
lover, and the touching remembrance of her fate, which 
throughout the poem oppresses with melancholy the noble 
Tancred ; attract with ail the force of tragedy the sympathy 
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of the reader. In description, Tasso is at once accurate and 
eloquent. The effects of the burning rays of the dog-star 
on the Christian army, the pastoral retreat of Erminia, and 
the enchanted gardens of Armida, display a richness of fancy 
and variety of invention never equalled unless by his Italian 
rival. His battles are more true, but less animated, than 
those of Ariosto. Still, they exhibit an epic dignity and 
pomp, united with a chivalrous and romantic enthusiasm, 
which render them equal to those of any other poet. A 
principal chann of the work lies in ibe wonderful narrative 
talent with which it is constructed. There are no fatigxiing 
displays of sentiment: the descriptions are skilfully diversi¬ 
fied with action, and never tediously elaborated : the grand, 
the beautiful, the pathetic, are intermingled and relieve each 
other in such a manner as to produce the most enchanting 
effect, and carry the reader to the conclusion with untired 
and increasing interest. The style of Tasso copies the 
majesty, and his versification the melody, of Virgil, whom 
in general, of all llie epic poets, he most nearly resembled. 
The Jerusalem Delivered has been objected to on varioris 
accounts, both in former ages and in thi.s; but I leave to 
others the task of finding fault with the most perfect iKKJin 
of Italy, the most complete of modern epics. Upon the 
whole, I should place Tasso next to Homer in the line of 
epic poets. He exceeds all the rest in the dramatic distinc¬ 
tion of character, in variety, in pathos, and in interest. To 
these excellences, the Roman majesty of Virgil, and the 
sombre sublimity of Milton, may appear to some a sufficient 
counterpoise. I leave such to the unquestionable freedom 
of their own opinion. 

Tasso composed a multitude of other works. His Amynta, 
like Milton’s mask of Comus, Ls alone sufficient for the fame 
of a poet. It is indeed only a series of pastorals, connected 
without skill, by a kind of dramatic plot, the action of which 
passes off the stage, and is tediously explained by the dialogue 
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and chorus. The richness and sweetness of the poetry, 
however, the passion that breathes in every hue, and the 
spirit of love and innocence that pervades the whole Arcadian 
scene, conspire to render this the most fascinating production 
of its kind, ft is written in an irregular measure, composed 
of blank verse, with an occasional intermixture of short lines 
and rhyme, admirably adapted to the lyric character of the 
piece. Tasso wrote a comedy, called Gli Intrighi d’Amore, 
an undertaking for which his melancholy temperament 
jieculiarly disqualified him. His tragedy, II Torrismondo, 
though the action passes off the stage, is more successful. 
Some of the scenes are beautifully wrought, and the chorusses 
are truly lyric. I shall venture upon a translation of the 
fnial chorus of the Torrismondo, in which 1 have imitated 
as closely as possible the measure and s[)irit of the original. 
It is peculiarly touching, as the poet no doubt applied it to 
hitnself, tind to those illusions of glory which at almost every 
jM'riod of his life seemed to disappoint his grasp and fade 
from before his eyes. 

As mountain lorrent, rushing past, 

As lightning seen 
In night serene, 

As sudden airow, smoke, or blast, 

So pass our names—our honors seem 
A flower, a dream. 

What more to hope 1 For ever fled 
The tiiuniph and the palm ! 

Instead of peaceful calm. 

Grief and laments and tears succeed. 

Ciin love, can friendship bring relief? 

All, all is grief. 
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Spenser, the great English bard of fairy land, early studied 
Italian poetry, and became deeply enamored of its l)eantics. 
From Ariosto he caught that wildness of romance and en¬ 
thusiasm of valor which pervade his work, and charm us 
upon every page. But Tasso was peculiarly the object of 
his admiration, which was carried so far that he often 
thought in Tasso’s thoughts, and sometimes clothed them 
almost in Tasso’s words. I am not willing to accuse of 
plagiarism one of the venerable fadiers of English verse. 
He who had such free access to the fountains of nature, had 
no need to Iwrrow of man. Perhaps the English enthusiast 
had so early transplanted into his memory some of the fa¬ 
vorite beauties of the Italian bard, and had cherished them 
there so long and so fondly, as in truth to forget that they 
were not the offspring of his own imagination. Be this as 
it may, the coincidences present a fact of some interest in 
literary history, and at least show' the exalted estimation in 
which the great Italian was held by one of the best Judges 
of poetic excellence. 1 shall, therefore, not deem it foreign 
to our subject, in concluding my notice of the life and 
writings of Tasso, to lay before you, as a specimen of the 
coincidences alluded to, my ow'ii translation of the celebrated 
passage where he comj)ares human life to a rose, which 1 
have made its literal as possible, preserving the stanza of the 
original; and shall afterwards present to you the passage 
from Spenser embodying the same idea. 

Ah look, he sang, behold the budding rose 
Peep from beneath its modest mantling green, 

Half hide its virgin beauties, half disclose. 

By all admired the more the less ’tis seen. 

Behold it now, far bolder grown, expose 
its naked bosom and forsake its screen; 

Lo, now it fades and seems no more the same, 

Once so desired by loving youth and dame. 
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Thus passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal life the verdure and the flower ; 

Nor, though return the blooming fields of May, 

Can it recover back its vernal hour. 

Ah, cull we then the rose, without delay, 

Krc clouds on this auspicious morning lour. 

Cull we the rose of love. Ah love we then, 

When loving it may chance we shall be loved again. 

The passage from Spenser follows. 


“ Tlip whiloB some one did chnunt this lovely lay— 

A li! see, whoso fair tiling dost fain to see, 

111 springing flower the image of thy day. 

Ah ! see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
rtolh first peeji forth in bashful modesty. 

That fairer seems the less ye sec her may. 

Lo! sec soon after how more liold and free. 

Tier hared bosom she doth broad display, 

Lo! see soon after how she fades and falls away. 

So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of iiiortiil life the leaf, the bud, the flower; 

Nor more doth flouri.sh, after first decay, 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and liower 
Of ninny a lady and many a paramour. 

(hither therefore the rose whilst yet in prime, 

For soon comes age that will her pride deflower. 

Gather the rose of love whilst yet in time. 

Whilst loving thou mayst loved bo with equal erime.” 
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METASTASIO. 

Among those who aided in rescuing Italian literature from 
the degradation into which it had sunk during the seven¬ 
teenth century, Metastasio holds a conspicuous place. Pietro 
Metastasio tvas born at Rome, in 1698, of humble parents 
by the name of Trapassi, who earned a scanty living by 
selling flour, pastry, and similar articles. Before reaching 
the age of ten, Pietro evinced a passion for iwetry, and an 
cxtraordiniuy faculty for making verses extempore on any 
given subject. This faculty lie was wont to display in his 
father's sliop, and crowds would coih'ct to listen to tlie efl’u- 
sions of the infant bard. On om; of those tuneful occasions, 
Gravina, the celebrated civilian, who liapj)cncd to be passing 
by, was attracted by the sweetness of the cliild’s voice; and 
w'bcn he came to discover tliat the verses w^ere original, his 
delight was changed into admiration. lie begged the child 
of his parents, and promised to adopt it as his own. They 
could not refuse an offer so generous; and the beautiful 
plant, that penury might have blasted, was now transferred 
into a more genial soil. Gravina, who was a scholar as w'ell 
as civilian, and almost as great an admirer of the literature 
of Greece as of the code of Justinian, translated the name of 
the child from Italian into Greek, suljstituting for the hum¬ 
ble appellation of Trapassi, the more classic one p( Mehis- 
tasio. Well did this generous patron perfonn the promise 
which he had made to the parents of his adopted child. He 
perfected his education under the care of the best masters, 
and wished to bring him up to his own profession. But 
Gravina could not make a lawyer of one whom nature had 
made a poet. Unable or unwilling to counteract his instinc¬ 
tive passion for poetry, the civilian soon gave him over to the 
inspiration of the muse. At fourteen, he composed a tragedy, 
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which, though an indiflercnt production in itself, gave pro¬ 
mise of his future eminence in the dramatic art. When 
about thirty years old he was invited to Vienna, as the 
imperial laureate, and there spent the remainder of his long 
life. He died in 1782, at the age of eighty-four, retaining 
his faculties and health almost to the last. 

Metastasio is the great poet of the o[>era. The musical 
drama originated at Florence, at the close of the sixteenth 
century. During the seventeenth century, it spread itself 
throughout Italy, and made some little progress in unprove- 
ment. But it roiiuiied the genius of Metastasio to breathe 
into it the brcatli of life, and animate it with a living soul. 
Metastasio niiule the opera the most fascinating entertain¬ 
ment in Europe, and the opera gave to Metastasio a fame 
as extensive and enduring as itself. The opera is a drama 
wholly set to music; in which, however, the dialogue, 
though not declaimed without music, is not sung in measure, 
but recited in siiufde musical tones. These tones, thougli 
diflerent from ordinary speech, do not amount to singing. 
It was [Jiobably not known to the ancients. True, they 
had their bards, their rhapsodists, and their chortisses; but 
not their recitative or dramatic melody. The ancient 
dramas made music the handmaid of poetry; the opera has 
made it her sister. The opera, though a modern discovery, 
is founded on the inherent principles of our nature. It 
appeals to the love of show, the love of inelotly, and the 
love of poetry; all of them congenial to the human breast. 
Its component parts rue the |Joera, the music, and the deco¬ 
rations—and it aims at once to charm the eye, delight the 
ear, and captivate the heart. It is an harmonious combina¬ 
tion of three of the* fine arts, painting, music, and poetry, 
to produce a pleasing and elevating effect. 

Perhaps a genius never existed better calculated to give 
perfection to the opera than Metastasio. He had vivacity of 
fancy, refinement of feeling, and the most exquisite taste in 
versification. His fertile imagination accumulates beauties 
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upon beauties; his delicate sensibility conceives and touch¬ 
ingly describes the most affecting incidents. His copious 
powrers of expression, assisted by his fine sense of 8000 *^, 
pour forth a never-ending yet ever-varied flood of rich, and 
soothing, and subduing harmony. Yet was not his genius 
of the highest order. Original and vigorous conception, 
the loftier efforts of sublimity, were beyond his reach. His 
ambition was to become the first poet of the opera ; and this 
was the sphere for which nature designed him. Perhaps, 
indeed, higher talents might have been less suited to that 
sphere. The impetuosity .of bold, original, irregular genius 
might impair the harmonious union between the two sisters. 
Poetry glowing with bold metaphor and bursts of impas¬ 
sioned eloquence, might be enfeebled by music ; or the soft 
flow of melody ruffled and disturbed by the rude intermix¬ 
ture of passion and strength. 

Metastasio generally subjects himself to the unity of time, 
but rejects the unity of place as limiting the field for that 
brilliant display of scenic variety so necessary to the success 
of the opera. In the delineation of characters he is not suf¬ 
ficiently varied, and the same charge of uniformity applies 
to his plots. Perhaps, however, this is owing, not to the 
want of fertility of genius, but to the intrinsic difficulty of 
accommodating music to all the varieties of character and 
situation. His pieces almost always end happily. The 
deep pathos of tragedy was not suited to his taste or his 
genius. He has been called the poet of love. Into this 
sentiment, indeed, he resolves every thing noble, pure, and 
heroic. The very atmosphere of his ideal creations breathes 
the inspiration of the tender passion. But though his deli¬ 
neations of this sentiment are romantic and unreal, they do 
not transgress, either in expression or thought, the limits of 
delicacy. His operas are not only sung, but read; his moral 
maxims are daily cited; and his verse has a charm for youth 
or age, for the gay voluptuary or the grave philosopher. 
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ALPIERI. 

Until the eighteenth century, Italy had produced no 
tragic poet With a language alike suited to develop the 
terrible pathos of Dante, or to flow in the harmonious and 
plaintive strains of Tasso, and with a climate and a land¬ 
scape well calculated to feed the “ luxury of tender thought,” 
Italy had not yet felt the inspiration of the tragic muse. 
Even the ancient Romans had scarcely heard her genuine 
accents in their native tongue. Though their history was 
fruitful in examples of the loftiest magnanimity and the 
deepest pathos, and filled with the names of Lucrctia and 
Virginia, of Coriolanus and Brutus, and others of equal 
interest; they had never learned to combine and arrange 
these rich materials of dramatic poetry. But in the eigh¬ 
teenth century, a tragic poet appeared in Italy, no less extra¬ 
ordinary in his personal than in his dramatic character. 

Vittorio Alfieri, the creator of Italian tragedy, was bom in 
1749 at Asti in Piedmont, of rich and noble, but illiterate 
parents. His early education was neglected; and he sjient 
nearly the first half of his life in the most, frivolous, wild and 
riotous dissipation. His favorite companions were his horses; 
and it was the height of. his ambition to be the Acelest rider 
in Piedmont. He became at length the victim of ennui; 
and like Byron, whom he resembled in character and genius, 
traversed Europe to escape from himself. The novelty of 
the scenes in England gave new zest to his morbid and 
dissipated taste; and the people of London little dreamed 
that in him whom they saw in their streets the coachman’s 
rival, and in their courts of law the convicted adulterer, they 
beheld the future iEschylus of Italy. Such was the youth 
and early manhood of Alfieri: marked with a wild and 
fierce im^iatience of character, a recklessness of moral re* 

voL. 11 . 47 
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strainl, a melancholy agitation of spirit, a bitter hatred of 
oppression, a haughty contempt of his species. The eccen¬ 
tricity of his conduct seemed often to wear a tint of insanity *, 
yet the close observer might have perceived in the moody 
and irregular development of his wayward mind, tlie im¬ 
petuosity, the morbidness, the ardor, the cold exterior and 
inward fire of genius. 

Returning to his native country tired of the world and of 
himself, he sought at the age of twenty-five, as his last re¬ 
source, to distinguish himself as a tragic poet. But he had 
yet the very language of poetry to learn : his motiier tongue 
was a mixed and barbarous dialect; his early Latin he had 
forgotten; the Greek he had never acquired; with the 
Tuscan, in which he intended to prefer his claim for immor¬ 
tality, he was not familiar. He shut himself up for months, 
causing himself to be tied to his chair, with the early Italian 
classics for his only companions. He despised the effeminate 
sweetnes.s of Metastasio; he drank his inspiration at the 
fountain head of Dante. At length the genius of this way¬ 
ward and impetuous child of nature burst upon the world 
with a torrent’s force; but at first too with a torrent’s rough¬ 
ness. The four earliest of his tragedies were absolutely 
harsh, and still retain that feature though afterwards polished 
by their author; the six succeeding arc improved, but still 
in their style hard and abrupt; the nine last, produced at a 
subsequent period, are in their kind perfect specimens of the 
Tuscan tongue. His tragedies, in the simplicity of the plot, 
the limited number of the characters, the directness of the 
action, and the austere gravity of the composition, are noble 
imitations of the Greek model. The soft Italian exhibits 
on the stage the hardy features of antiquity; and the reck¬ 
less libertine of London and Paris is seen at Florence trans¬ 
formed to a dramatic Cato. 

Alfieri has been called “ the [)oet of freedom.” We would 
prefer to call him the poet of passion. True, he hated 
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tyrants, and whatever he hated he detested. But, though 
he composed odes on the American independence, we doubt 
whether the haughty Italian count could have lived in the 
atmosphere of a republic, unless indeed it had been a republic 
like that of Rome, divided into patricians and plebeians, and 
assigning to himself a place in the former class. So his writings 
breathe rather the execration of despotism, than the genuine 
spirit of calm and rational liberty. The vital, the governing 
principle of his character was passion; passion deep, lofty, 
indomitable, ruled his life, and burns in every page of his 
tragedies. Its elements had been fermenting in his bosom 
from infancy ; it is poured forth in concentrated, sublimated 
energy in his verse. Pcrliaj>s no author ever availed himself 
so little of adventitious circumstances. He cares not vrhether 
his plot be new or trite ; whether it Ire consistent or incon¬ 
sistent with nature or history. Indeed his aspiring and 
overbearing genius loves to grapple with and overcome diffi¬ 
culties. In the tragedy of Myrrha, which he himself seemed 
to consider his best, he makes his heroine burn with an 
unholy passion for her own father, lighted up by Venus, who 
is piqued because her mother had boasted that the daughter 
surpassed the goddess in charms. Yet even against the 
current of our faith and of nature, his mighty genius carries 
us along, subdues the inherent horrors of liis plot, and irre¬ 
sistibly commends his lost, one rather to our sympathy than 
our blame. Against the well known truth of history, he 
makes his Brutus, in his tragedy on that Roman story, the 
son of Ceesar, and tliough present at the assassination, not 
himself using the dagger; and yet we are beguiled for a 
moment of our faith in the Roman historian, by the over¬ 
powering sorcery of the Italian poet. 

His tragedies are in a true Spartan spirit: plain, terse, 
condensed, disdaining o.naments, without excursions or 
digressions, proceeding directly onward to the catastrophe, 
with no reliance but on their own inherent interest. In 
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dramatic as in real life, the object that possessed him pos¬ 
sessed him wholly; and the irrepressible vehemence of pas¬ 
sion carries him stra^ht forward to the end. Yet the passion 
of his dramas is rather deep than loud. It deals in no 
aspiring elevation of sentiment, no frenzy of feeling, no 
explosion of irregular eloquence. He has scrupulously 
adhered to the unity of time and place, and, above all other 
poets, to the unity of action. Each of his dramas represents 
but one action, but a single passion. Every thing is dis¬ 
carded not absolutely essential to the development of the 
plot: even the office of the confidant is filled by soliloquies. 
So sparing is he in the number of his personages, that those 
who speak rarely amount to more than four ; and so brief in 
his discussions, that his tragedies seldom exceed fourteen 
hundred lines in length. He has rejected all the common¬ 
place and conventional incidents of the drama; he has no 
eaves-droppers, no ghosts, no thunder, no confessions, no 
wonderful discoveries, no celestial interferences. 

By this means, however, he loses in illusion what he gains 
in vigor. His plots are admirably developed; his dialogue 
is progressive and energetic; but the &ble is too simple, and 
the incidents too limited. There is no back-groimd in his 
pictures; his personages are brought boldly out, but the 
canvas around is naked. His anxiety to keep clear of 
figures of mere ostentation, and to exclude all parade of 
declamatory eloquence, has sometimes betrayed him into a 
diction too strained and sententious. He is therefore rather 
eloquent than poetic; but his eloquence is that of sublime 
and concentrated energy. His laconic brevity, however, 
sometimes degenerates into aifectation. Though always 
forcible, it is not always natural to the character and situa¬ 
tion. Indeed in variety of character, it must be confessed 
that Alfieri fails. His own impetuous and overbearing spirit 
would n(A permit him for a moment, and in fancy only, to 
assume the situation and feelings and language of an una- 
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binary personage. It is the author who speaks in all; the 
children of his creation are always the images of himself. 
We recognise throughout that foe of despots, that scourge of 
corruption, that contemner of established forms, that spirit 
full of noble though irregular aspirations after all that is 
great and lofty in human nature. Yet would we hardly 
complain of this as a fault. The infusion of his own ener¬ 
getic character into the breasts of his actors, though it may 
have taken from the variety, has added unspeakably to the 
interest of his dramas. The very bitterness with which he 
detests all tyrants, has made his character of PhiUp IL one 
of the sublimest conceptions of the tragic art. His Saul is the 
impress of a genius, energetic, passionate, profound; depend¬ 
ing for its interest, not so much on action, as on the display 
of human nature in its highest excitements. As a tragic 
poet, Alfieri is wwthy of a place by the side of those few 
who maintain an undisputed pre-eminence, Sophocles and 
Euripides, Corneille and Racine, Shakspeare and Otway. 
He is without a doubt the greatest of his own country, and, 
as 1 think, with equal certainty the greatest of his age. He 
died in 1803, at the age of fifty-five. 


THE PRESENT STATE OP ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

In concluding my brief sketch of Italian literature, would 
it were in my power to give you a favorable view of its 
present state and of its future prospects. Not twenty years 
ago, under the comparatively free and animating influence 
of French administration, a new and brilliant era of science 
and of letters seemed opening upon that long oppressed and 
degraded country. A liberal and elevated policy encouraged 
institutions of learning, restrained but little the free exercise 
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of opinion, distin^ished and promoted native merit. Since 
then the Austrian power has unfortunately been restored, 
and now reigns predominant, either directly or in its malign 
influence, throughout the whole of the {leniusula. Legions 
of transalpine barbarians enforce political subjection ; reams 
of prohibitory decrees, Avhose observance is watched by hosts 
of perfidious spies, ensure intellectual subserviency. Alfieri 
himself is banished by proscription from the stage, as if to 
annihilate even the after-existence of departed genius. All 
places of power and of trust are filled or controlled by tlic 
detested Germans ; and the youth of Italy, maddened and 
despairing, have returned again to indolence and sensuality. 
Meantime the only hope that remains is, that tyranny can¬ 
not last forever. Our sole present consolation is, that the 
beautiful language of Italy still resolves itself into verse in the 
mouths of her improvisatori; and that nothing human can 
deprive her children of that glowing climate, that magnifi¬ 
cent landscape, those proud and interesting associations, 
which infuse the spirit of poetry into their bosoms even at 
the moment of their birth. So long as the language of Italy 
survives, so long as she herself renews the native genius of 
her people, she may afford to wait, though not with patience, 
yet at least with hope, for the slow but sure approach of 
better, happier times. 
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TO THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


CHAUCER. 

The literature of England munt be allowed to have 
derived its origin from a Norman source. The Saxons were 
a dull and barbarous people, notwithstanding the exertions 
of their most patriotic princes, especially the great Alfred, 
himself a man of taste and learning, to inspire them with a 
love of letters. The Normans were a chivalrous and enter¬ 
prising race; and, comparatively speaking, courteous, en¬ 
lightened, and refined. Their hostile invasion of the shores 
of England was marked in tlie outset by a circumstance 
which seemed a presage of their influence upon the literature 
of the country. On the fatal field of Hastings the Norman 
host was preceded by a minstrel, who, singing the songs of 
Roland and of Charlemagne, threw himself into the midst 
of the opposing foes, and perished in the conflict. In suc¬ 
ceeding times, those magnificent creations, the romances of 
the Norman tongue, if not cora|)osed, were at least perused 
and admired at the English court; and their authors loved 
to dwell on English subjects; on Arthur and his round table, 
on Lisuarte and his knights. From the court and the camp, 
a poetic taste spread of course to the cottage and the fields. 
The early ballads of English minstrelsy in the mixed dialect 
which began to assume a definite shape about the time of 
Henry II. are highly praised by those who understand them; 
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aud the metrical chronicles of Robert of Gloucester and Ro¬ 
bert of Bruune, though prosaic and tiresome, approach the 
form and regularity of classic verse. It was not, however, 
until tlie time of Edward 111. who mounted the throne in 
1327, that the English language was fully subjected to 
Norman cultivation. Under this sovereign, English became 
once more the language of the enlightened and the noble, 
though not, we believe, to the exclusion of its more courtly 
rival. The court of England was at that time the most 
splendid in Europe. The triumphs and the conquests of its 
sovereign had made it the seat of wealth and honor ; captive 
monarchs swelled the train of their victor, and gallant nobles 
thronged the halls of their prince. His own personal cha¬ 
racter and that of his heroic eon were well calculated to 
dignify a scene so splendid. Witli them, “ high thoughts” 
were indeed enthroned “ in hearts of courtesy.” The romantic 
and elevated spirit of the age was, besides, well attuned to 
the lofty strains of poetry. The lives of tliose brave and 
devoted chevaliers were themselves “ poetry in action.” The 
brightest ornament, even of an age so brilliant in achieve¬ 
ment and in shining characters, was the immortal Chaucer. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English song, was born 
in 1328, at the city of London; and though in narrow 
circumstances, seems to have studied in both the universities 
and at the temple, and to have travelled early for instruction 
through France and the Low Countries. Having tried the 
professions of a lawyer and a soldier, he finally sought pro¬ 
motion at court, and obtained the post of yeoman to Edward 
Ill. He attached himself particularly to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, and married the sister of Lady Catharine 
Swynford, at first the mistress and afterwards the wife of his 
patron. This event procured him rapid advancement. He 
received the grant of a house contiguous to the royal palace 
at Woodstock, was gratified by an ample pension, and ap¬ 
pointed gentleman to the king’s privy chamber. In 1372 
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he was sent on an embassy into Italy, and afterwards into 
Prance. On his return, he was appointed to several lucrative 
posts, among others that of comptroller of the customs. He 
followed his patron, the Duke of Lancaster, in embracing 
the doctrines of WickliflTe; and in the reign of Richard II. 
was imprisoned on that account five years in the tower, 
where he witnessed many bloody executions. But Chaucer 
had not a martyr’s spirit, nor could he aspire to a martyr’s 
fame. He obtained his release by meanly betraying the 
designs of his as.sociates. Shortly afterwards, he sold his 
pensions, and retired to his house at W oodstock. He lived 
to see the son of his jwitron, the tispiring Boliugbroke, mount 
the throne of Kngland, and to receive in his old age the 
bounty of the usurj)er. But not a line of congratulation 
escaped the favored bard. He died in 1400, at the age of 
seventy-two, at Westminster, whither his affairs had called 
him. His bones still re.st dejxisiled in the transept of West¬ 
minster Abljey. The earliest of PnglLsh jjoeis was also the 
first of that illustrious band, whose sacred dust is preserved 
beneath the pavement of that venerable pile. 

Tlie works of Chaucer are exceedingly voluminous. 
Born a poet, he early began to wulte; and even amid the 
intrigues of a court and the labors of office, never ceased to 
cultivate the muses. His personal character and habits 
communicated an extraorrlinary richness and variety to his 
works. A .student, a traveller, a courtier, a man of business, 
and a man of the world, he had enjoyed uncommon oppor¬ 
tunities for observing nature, life, and manners ; while the 
misfortunes of liis own lot taught him sensibility, and ele¬ 
vated him into a moralist and philosopher. In the earlier 
part of his career, he was too much devoted to the imitation 
of the I'rench jKKsts of the day, whose brilliant, but affected 
and tasteless allegories commanded almost exclusively the 
public applause. He sported long among the emblems tind 
the flowers of that visionary school, and wasted his fine 
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powers II port allegorical romances, more mystical and fantastic 
than the wildest dreams of elder chivalry. Yet even here 
the idolater of nature sometimes relapses into the expression 
of that true devotion which was ever at his heart. The 
House of Fame, and the Flower and Ijcaf, will ever be read 
with pleasure for the bursts of genuine poetry which they 
contain. The opening of the latter, in particular, affords a 
most luxuriant description of the season of spring, and the 
scenery and music of the woods. The genius of this great 
poet however, was not doomed throughout life to be enslaved 
by the bad taste of a neighboring nation. His visit to Italy 
released him from its thraldom. The nobler accents of the 
Tuscan muse here broke on his astonished senses, and made 
of him a willing convert. Dante w'as dead ; but, like the 
setting sun, had left behind him a rich and brilliant illumi¬ 
nation. Petrarch and Boccaccio w'ere both alive, and in the 
height of their renown. Though himself a poet, Chaucer 
seems to have been most deeply aOccted by the prose of 
Boccaccio. The variety, the wit, the pathos, the knowledge 
of life and character, displayed by tliat w'onderful man, were 
exactly adapted to the genius and taste of the English bard. 

At the advanced age of sixty, Chaucer began his great 
work, the Canterbury Tales. This is a fact perhaps unex¬ 
ampled in the history of mind. At the age of threescore, 
when most persons seek repose; when in ordinary cases 
the frost of age has not only whitened the head but chilled 
the imagination ; when the flowers of spring and tlie rich 
foliage of summer have usually faded and frdlen from the 
mental landscape, and been succeeded by the leafless deso¬ 
lation of autumn; did this extraordinary man commence 
his great poem, marked throughout with the most vigorous 
powers of meridian manhood, and animated with all the 
frolic play of youthful fancy. The work is on the model of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, from which also he borrowed not a 
few of his narratives. A company of pilgrims, twenty-nine 
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in number besides the author, happened to meet at the Ta¬ 
bard inn at Southwark, on their way to the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket, at Canterbury. After they have till been duly 
characterized by the author, mine host, a busy, bustling, 
self-important personage, proposes, 


“ That each of you, to aborten with your way 
In this viage ahould tellcn tales tway ; 

To Caiilcrluiry ward 1 moan it .^o, 

And homeward he shall tollen other two," 


In addition, the host projwsed, with a shrewd eye to his own 
profit, that he who ?hoiild tell the best .story, should be 
rewarded on Ids return by a supper at the expense of the 
eonipany, to Ire givt'ii at the Tabard ; and finally, that he 
himself should go along as guide. All hi.s projitistils are 
iieecpted, and In. is appointed governor and judge. The 
next morning the, conutany set oil' in high .spirits, and the 
narratives commence. As we might readily conjecture from 
the variety of jiersonages by whom they are told, the tales 
arc various; by turns heroic and romantic, or humorous, 
satiric, and moral. The measure prittcipally employed is 
the heroic couplet of ten syllables, which Chaucer either 
invented or introduced. The stanza of seven lines is, how¬ 
ever, frequently used, and even the stanza of eight lines, 
though it does not seem to have been a favorite with the 
poet. The prologue of the Canterbury Tales is one of the 
finest pieces of moral painting extant in any language. 
Each of the narrators of the poem is there introduced, and 
delineated with life and spirit. We are furnished not only 
with exquisitely drawn specimens of human nature in ge¬ 
neral, but of human nature as it was modified by the manners 
and customs of the fourteenth century. A living picture of 
the age is presented before us. The personages, from “ the 
very parfit gentle knight,” the “ curteis, lowly and servisable 
squire,” the tender-hearted prioress, the luxurious monk, the 
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merry friar, the worthy merchant, the benign and conscien¬ 
tious “ persone of a toun,” the poor but learned student, 
the shrewd sergeant, the hospitable country gentleman, down 
to the stalwart yeoman, the pretending tradesman, the reck¬ 
less piratical sailor, the doctor who dealt in magic, the notable 
and talkative wife of Bath, the athletic miller, and the 
vagalwiid pardoner, stand out from the canvas with all the 
reality of life. The tales themselves embody the romantic 
fictions, the superstitious traditions, the broad jokes of the 
day: they often reach the source of laughter, or touch the 
chords of sympathy; and are frequently interspersed with 
touching and noble sentiments, and fresh and luxuriant 
descriptions of external nature. There is an individuality 
and verisimilitude in his delineations of character seldom 
equalled. In his descriptions of natural scenery, the objects 
are made almost tangible ; they have a sort of local freshness 
about them, which seems to bear along with it the very 
chilliness or warmth of the air, the fragrance of the rose, 
the tremulous light of the moonbeam. On the other hand 
howev^er, the talcs arc sometimes tedious, and not seldom 
grossly indelicate. The oflences against delicacy in his 
writings affected the author on his death-bed, with deep 
regret. It was during his last illness that he composed those 
beautiful and affecting lines, that dying legacy, which he 
called, “ Good counsail of (Jhaucer and which he intended 
no doubt as an antidote against the poison. The vanity of 
the English critics has compared Chaucer with Dante; and 
has justly awarded him the palm in knowledge of human 
nature and variety of talent. To pronounce him equal witli 
Dante however, in any of the higher attributes of genius, 
is the very presumption of British criticism. Still there are 
many degrees of inferiority below the lofty pinnacle on 
which Dante stands, the attainment of which is sufficient 
to constitute a great poet. This rank we cannot, we would 
not, deny to Chaucer; the man whom Spenser chose for 
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his master, and whom Milton acknowledged as his honored 
predecessor. 

Such was the day-spring of English literature. And never 
had the literature of any nation a more glorious dawn. 
Chaucer had opened the living fountain of poetry; Bracton 
had risen up, the Justinian of English law ; the true spirit 
of philosophy had revealed itself to the waking visions of 
Roger Bacon; Wyckliflc had kindled the torch of the reforma¬ 
tion. But soon the morning lowered, and the heavens were 
overcast. The religious persecutions permitted by Henry 
IV. and Y. checked the range of free inquiry ; the constant 
wars carried on by those monarchs were unfavorable to the 
development of the human mind, and interrupted the culti¬ 
vation of letters. The bloody contests between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, which commenced in the 
reign of Henry VI. and ended only with the accession of 
the 'I'udors, raged with an inveteracy of spirit, and for a 
length of time, which banished at once the law and the 
muses, and threw England back into her ancient barbarism. 


AGE OP ELIZABETH.—SPENSER. 

From an arid waste, where only a single plant arose here 
and there, to show that the power of vegetation was not 
extinct in the soil, we enter suddenly upon a region of the 
most luxuriant fertility. The very ground upon which we 
tread is alive with verdure; the fairest flowers bloom around 
our path; on every hand springs up the richest shrubbery; 
and whithersoever we turn our eyes the tallest children of the 
forest are seen arranged in pleasing groups,or towering aloft in 
majestic loneliness. The age of Elizabeth overflows with the 
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most beautful, the most graceful, the most sublime literature of 
our language. Relieved from the tyrant Henry and the bi¬ 
goted and bloody Mary, the English mind received under the 
vigorous and absolute, yet mild and just and peaceful sway of 
their successor, an impulse which urged it forward in every 
pursuit that could yield instruction or delight, in every career 
where wealth was to be gained or honor won. One rushed 
into mercantile enterprises; another plunged into predatory 
warfare against the detested Spaniards; a third sought, in 
the far-off region of the west, some fairer, better, undiscovered 
clime. One warred a volunteer against the Irish Kerne; 
while another gathered laurels on the blood-stained fields of 
Frano.e or Belgium. The establishment of a pure religion 
awakened men to the contemplation and discussion of sub¬ 
jects the most grave and important which can agitate the 
human mind. The benumbing influence of Romish super¬ 
stition, always more oppressive in England than in Italy— 
that intellectual frost, more chilling at the extremities than 
at the heart—had given place to a free and liberal faith, 
stirring to thought and action by every motive that can 
operate on an intellectual, an immortal being. It was not 
to be expected that literature alone should lose the influence 
of the genera! activity. A female reign, moreover, and es¬ 
pecially the reign of such a female as Elizabeth, tended to 
refine the manners, to soften the intercourse of life, to cherish 
noble sentiments, to foster a pure ambition. The spirit of 
chivalry yet lingered, as if to pay its parting homage to a 
vii^n queen. Her gay and gallant comtiers preserved the 
untarnished honor, the magnanimous valor, the gracious 
spirit of protection, that distinguished the ancient knights ; 
and added to these high qualities, those intellectual accom¬ 
plishments which might find them favor in tlie eyes of a 
learned princess, the universal object of their loyal vows. 

Every thing was fevorable to a new era in letters. The 
soil dlWAglish literature, not exhausted by too much culture, 
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rctaiacd all its native strength and fertility; the English 
mind was young, fresh, and vigorous. The realms of nature 
were new to tlie explorer; few of her varied beauties had 
yet been culled by the British muse. Antiquity had just 
opened her ample treasury; the spoils of chivalry glittered 
before the eye of fancy. Whatever in nature there is of the 
beautiful, the graceful, or the majestic; whatever in ancient 
leaining there is of the profound, the tender, or the sublime; 
whatever in the imposing ruins of the vast Gothic system, 
there is of the wild, the picturesque, tlie gloomy, or the 
grand; were presented at once to the emancipated and 
inquiring mind, the excited imagination of the age. From 
these causes naturally arose that varied literature, distin¬ 
guished alike for its originality, its profoundness, and its rich 
luxuriance, which renders the century that elapsed between 
the coronation of Elbsabeth and the restoration of Charles 
II., the Augustan age of English letters. We shall find 
about the intellect and the imagination of this age, a com¬ 
bination of qualities, a freshness, a simplicity, a vigor at once 
bold and excursive yet ever true to nature, which may be 
looked for in vain in the subsequent history of English 
mind. In this age nature preserved all her rights; in sub¬ 
sequent ones they have been abridged by art. In this age 
the muse of England spoke in her native tongue, and 
breathed forth her native aspirations of virtue and faith; in 
later periods she has been sent abroad to acquire foreign 
idioms and foreign morals. 

Edmund Spenser, the early bard of this golden age, was 
born at London about the year 1553, of an ancient and res¬ 
pectable family. After finishing his education at Cambridge, 
he went into the north of England, where he resided with 
his relations for several years. There he conceived a roman¬ 
tic passion for his Rosalind, who, like most of the objects of 
poetical attachment, deceived his hopes. Love and retire¬ 
ment produced the first effusion of his verse, under the title 
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of the Shepherd’s Calendar, which procured him the patron¬ 
age of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom it was dedicated. Uis 
patron was equally distinguished as a scholar and as a man. 
He was one upon whose like we seldom look; of whose 
great qualities humanity has reason to be proud. The ad¬ 
vantages of education and of foreign travel had furnished 
him with every accomplishment, both mental and personal; 
fortunately without aflecting that noble simplicity of char¬ 
acter, and that Christian purity of morals, which made him 
the delight of his contemporaries, and a model for every 
succeeding age. The Shepherd’s Calendar, though popular 
in its day, did not afford promise of that elevated genius 
which the poet afterwards exhibited. It is a pastoral divided 
into twelve eclogues, named after the months of the year. 
No eclogue however contains any thing peculiar to the 
month after which it is named. The variety of seasons and 
the scenery of nature claim but little notice from the poet. 
His shepherds are love-sick swains, panegyrists of the queen, 
and accurate theologians. The only thing rural about the 
pastorals is the affected rustic dialect, which required a glos¬ 
sary even on their first publication. By Sir Philip Sydney, 
Spenser was introduced to his uncle, the earl of Leicester, 
who conferred on the poet some important favors. He spent 
several years at court, laboring under the constant antipathj' 
of Lord Burleigh, and suffering the various disappointments 
incident to a courtier’s life. In this interval he probably 
composed liis Mother Hubbard’s Tale ; for although it was 
not published until a few years before his death, he speaks 
of it as written “ in the raw conceit of his youth.” This 
original and singular production purports to be one of a 
series of tales related to the author by his friends, to beguile 
a season of sickness. It describes the adventures of a dis¬ 
contented fox and tqie, who set forth on an expedition to 
seek their fortune. They assume in turn the characters of 
beggar, soldier, priest, and courtier. The narrative is ani- 
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mated; and the moral and satirical descriptions full of feel- 
injT and of force. 

At about the age of thirty-four he retired to Ireland ; 
where, with occasional visits to England, he resided about 
twelve years, and where he wrote the greater part of the 
six books that have come down to us of his immortal work. 
That country, where the earth is so green, and the heart so 
warm, and the imagination so fervid, and which, thougli 
not prolific in jxietry, has lieen ever fruitful in the birth of 
jioets, and of orators imbued with all the poet’s fire, Spenser 
found not unfavorable to the cultivation of his muse. Ireland 
was the liirth-place of the Fairy Clucen. His retreat too 
was remarkably lieautifid and picturesque. It was at the 
caslle of Kilcolman on the banks of the river Mulla, which 
he has made to flow so sweetly in his verse. There he was 
visited by the accomplished Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he 
celebrates in a poem as the Shepherd of the Ocean. In 
Ireland he formed a new attachment, which he portrays in 
a series of sonnets; some of which are exceedingly beautiful, 
though the greater part are affected and pedantic. His 
E|>itlialamium on his marriage with the object of his affec¬ 
tion, is written in a variety of measure imitated from the 
Italian Canzoni; and contains passages of extraordinary 
richness and beauty. From his pleasant retreat he was at 
length compelled to fly by the bursting of one of tliose jxili- 
tical volcanoes with which Ireland has been so often over¬ 
whelmed. His house was burned by the insurgents ; and 
his flight was so hurried tliat lie left behind him his infant 
child, who was consumed in the flames. It is said also that 
he lost the remaining books of his Fairy Q.uccn. Whether 
this be so or not, whether the missing books perished or were 
never comiwsed ; the loss of his property and his child were 
too much foi the sensitive poet. He proceeded to London, 
where he died of a broken heart at about the age of forty- 
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six. He was buried near Chaucer at Westminster Abbey. 
He was the first of England’s long list of laureates. 

I have purposely commented on the principal of his minor 
poems in giving the history of the poet’s life. It now re¬ 
mains to speak of his Fairy Queen, the work by which he 
is best known and most distinguished. The poem was in¬ 
tended to occupy twelve books; only six hooks however have 
come down to us, each containing twelve «-antos, and two 
cantos of the seventh book. The measure is a stanza of 
nine lines invented by Spenser, and since employed by tlie 
most eminent poets. Lord llyron among the number. The 
poet explains liis design in his own letter on the subject 
addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh. He says; “ 1 devise that 
the Fairy Queen kept her annual feaste twelve days ; upon 
which twelve days the occasions of the twelve several adven¬ 
tures happened; which being undertaken by the twelve 
knights are in these twelve books severally handled.” He 
has chosen prince Arthur for his hero, in whom he supposes 
all the virtues to be combined. For tire sake of variety, 
however, each particular virtue has its peculiar knight, by 
whose deeds and adventures it is especially illustrated. Each 
virtue occupies a whole book ; which of itcAf w<>uld consti¬ 
tute a separate poem, but that prince Arthur appears in all 
and forms a link of connexion. In the personage who gives 
her name to the poem, the Fairy Queen, of whom Arthur 
had become enamored in a dream, the poet means to desig¬ 
nate the general abstract idea of glory, and also the particular 
living person of Queen Elizabeth ; having what he term'’ 
a general and particular intention. The Fairy Queen is 
the origin of all the adventures of the poem, though she 
never appears in the part which has come down to us. He 
had intended to set forth in the twelfth book what he should 
have done in the first; how on a certain day the Fairy 
Queen held a court, to which the knights came in search of 
adventures ; and how the adventures previously recited were 
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undertaken tu her command. What renders the plan more 
involved, is tliat tlie knights are continually meeting with 
emldeinutical persons, who prove friendly or hostile as they 
represent a virtue or the opposite vice ; and thus the mind 
is apt 1.0 be distracted between the ingenuity of the allegory 
and the intere.sl of the story. With its allegorical character, 
the jKH'Sii unile.s jdl the splendid iitmgery, the fantastic and 
brilliant creations, of chivalrous romance. 

To judge rightly of the Fairy Q,uecn, we must regard it 
as a Gothic poem, lake some va.st and irregular, and pic¬ 
turesque and dimly lighted Gothic structure, it is not to be 
judged of by Grecian rules. It is of an order of poetic 
architecture dilTeivnt from that of the classic mwlels, and wo 
must exjHict to find in it diderent beauties and different de¬ 
fects. It is deeply tinctured with the character and spirit of 
the times in which the jioet lived. S[jcnser stood on an 
isthmus, separating the darkness of the age that had just 
gone by, from tlie growing hght of that which was coming. 
In the skirts of the horizon, the spectres of superstitious tradi¬ 
tion, the phantoms of allegory, and the fairies and giants of 
chivalry, still peered forth from behind the retreating obscu¬ 
rity. Dimly jierceptible to the mental vision of the ordinary 
oliserver, they Avere vividly so to the fancy of the poet. They 
haunted his bed by night; they lived in his morning dreams; 
they became the inmates of his imagination, almo^ the 
objects of his faith. They must needs therefore transfuse, as 
it were, their very being into his verse; and give to his 
numbers their own shadowy attributes, their own wild and 
fantastic forms. I would advise every one in reading the 
Fairy Q.ueen to forget its mystical plan; to attend only to 
its most obvious personifications; to consider it in short as a 
set of connected chivalrous romances. Happily this is easily 
practicable ; and it is only when the reader views it in this 
light that he is enabled to perceive and feel the full glories 
of the work. Then can he best admire that rich invention 
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which crowds adventure on adventure, combat upon combat, 
enchantment upon encliantment, in an ever varied and in¬ 
teresting succession. Then only can lie fully appreciate 
those fertile powers of description which transport the reader 
from the voluptuous gardens of Acrasia to the black abyss 
of Hell; from the house of Morpheus to the abode of Night; 
from the hermitage of Contemplation to the dwelling of 
Holiness; communicating to every scene in tlie boundless 
regions of the poet’s fancy a verishnilitude that, while we 
read, almost convinces us of its reality. If Shakspeare is 
the sculptor of human and external nature, Spenser is no 
less its painter. His representations, left distinct indeed, and 
not always as true to the origmal as those of his great rival, 
have nevertheless about them a variety, a richness, a vivid¬ 
ness of coloring, never surpassed by the poetic pencil. In 
the exquisite grace and melody of his versification, he is not 
excelled by any poet of any age or nation; and is perhaps 
unequalled in the loftiness, fertility and compass of his 
fancy. The fault of his imagination is its exuberance. 
Majestic and flowing as the Nile, it often, like the eldest of 
the rivers, disdains the confinement of its banks, and spreads 
around a luxuriance of soil alike productive of the flower 
and of the weed. 

Spenser has been called a “ sacred poet.” Though unde¬ 
serving, perhaps, of so high a title, his verse is generally 
devoted to the cause of virtue ; though sometimes free, it is 
never seductive. If he has written some things, which, 
“ dying he might wish to blot,” his poetry is on tlie whole a 
rich moral legacy to mankind. He himself says, and truly 
too, that the end of his Fairy Q.uccn is “ to fashion a gentle¬ 
man or noble {lerson in virtuous and gentle discipline.” His 
imitation of Italian poets I have noticed in our review of 
Italian Uterature. Upon the whole, Spenser is justly ranked 
in the first class of poets; his works are replete with moral 
and poetic beauties; a rich tieasury of thought and imagery. 
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It is to be regretted, that of late yeare he is seen oftener on 
the shelf than on the table. I would, however, advise any 
one professing to !)e acquainted with English literature, not 
to profess too loudly until he has, not only read but pondered 
the works of the great bard of fairyland. Their apparent 
obscurity is rather in the spelling than in the style or in the 
matter. A little familiarity will do it away. It is but a veil 
which hangs before a masterpiece of art; it is but a cloud, 
which will pass of itself from the face of the sun. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

The name of William Shakspeare, though to each of us 
familiar as his own, is one which we can never pronounce 
without a feeling of profound veneration. Upon the events 
of his life, it would be useless for me to dwcU; they are 
familiar to Uic recollection of every scholar. He was born 
in 1564, at Stratford upon Avon; his circumstances were 
narrow, and his education was neglected. He spent the 
meridian of his life at London, sometimes acting as well as 
writing for the stage. At about the age of fifty he retired to 
his native Stratford, where he died, and where his bones 
still repose. This was as it should have been. Shakspeare 
followed nature in all things, and not the least so in choosing 
the place of his retirement and death. There is something 
soothing in the thought of passing the second childhood of 
our lives amidst the scenes endeared to us by our boyish 
recollections; of drawing our last breath where we drew our 
first; of having our funeral rites performed in the same 
church with our baptismal ones; of reposing in the sepulchre 
of our fathers. A plain monument, raised by tlie affection of 
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hie daughter, iadicates to the stranger the narrow house 
of the deathless poet Here his mortal remains repose in 
their own majesty. Westminster Abbey could confer on 
them no honors; they would lose by communion even with 
“ hero dust.” 

Shakspeare seems to have been the most unassuming of 
men, and to have possessed, in a peculiar degree, the mo¬ 
desty and self-diffidence characteristic of true genius. It was 
the dying request, both of Virgil and Tasso, that their works 
should be consigned to the flames. Shakspeare appears to 
have thought his scarcely w'orth the pains of being burned. 
Though he retired before he had “ declined into the vale of 
years,” and had leisure, and at that time ample means, he 
made no compilation of his works: nut one of his dramas 
was ever printed under his own auspices. The thought of 
posthumous fame seems not to have visited even his dreams. 
The epitaph inscribed on his tombstone, and supposed to 
have been written by himself, was such as he would have 
composed for the humblest peasant. Could the curtain of 
futurity have been lifted before his eyes; had the unaspiring 
recluse of Avon been permitted to witness the name of 
Shaks|)eare after the lapse of centuries, the praise of every 
tongue, tlie pride of his country, the ornament of his species, 
perhaps the brightest name on the scroll of fame; his senses 
must have been lost in amazement, and his modesty would 
scarcely have dared to claim it as his own. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the development of Shak- 
speare’s powers, that he was the untutored child of nature. 
The young eagle commenced his flight with an untired 
eye, and with unencumbered pinions. Had he been more 
learned, his modest self-reliance might have been lost in a 
servile imitation of the imposing models of antiquity. As it 
was, he poised himself on his own native resources; he 
communed with his own spirit alone; like Prometheus, he 
borrowed his fire only from heaven. Accordingly, the first 
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characteristic of his genius is its originality. Tliis quality 
he has stamped on all his works. The creatures of his fancy 
pass in review before us, like the ranks of the animal crea¬ 
tion before our common ancestor, fresh and original from 
the hands of their Maker. No other poetical personification 
ever loved as Romeo, or hated as Shylock ; was jealous like 
Othello, or crazed like Lear. Nor can the prototypes be 
found of his ghosts, his witches, his fairies. As Shakspeare 
never borrowed of others, so he was not the imitator even 
of himself. This is a striking peculiarity. Painters, even 
of the best taste and genius, have been frequently so ena¬ 
mored of their own creations, as to repeat them often on 
their canvas, with perhaps some trifling alterations. The 
same error is the besetting sin of authors. The characters of 
Ariosto are alike: those of Virgil too often resemble each 
other. Homer is more fortunate in his discriminations; but 
even he must yield, in this respect, to the bard of Avon. 
The Scottish novelist of the present day, the immortal 
Shakspeare of prose, notwithstanding his creative fancy and 
grapliic power of delineation, is betrayed not seldom into the 
common fault of multiplying the copies of his own favorite 
characters. Into this error the great English poet never 
fell. He has but one Othello, one Shylock, one FalstafF; 
even of bis Richard there is no duplicate; Macbeth, though 
of the same fiimily, is a distinct individual. The children of 
his fancy respectively, live and move and have their being; 
and then he seems to have forgotten that such things were. 
Nor are his creations more remarkable for their originality, 
than for tlieir verisimilitude. He peoples the world of nature 
with fancied beings exactly resembling her own; and he 
even carries nature along with him in his wildest excursions 
into the unreal world of the imagination. VFere there in 
truth an Ariel, we should expect the reality to be identified 
with the creature of the elements drawn by Shakspeare; 
and should nature in some freak create a Caliban, it would 
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disappoint us if she did not copy precisely after his model. 
In all his characters, whether fanciful or intended to per¬ 
sonify actual beings, not a feature or a line is misplaced; 
not a tint of the complexion, or a hair of the head, should 
be either added or retrenched. Nor is he less true in his 
representations of inanimate objects. He paints the rainbow 
and the rose with nature’s own pencil; and echoes in his 
verse, “ sometimes the music, and sometimes the thunder of 
the spheres.” 

Another trait in the genius of Shakspeare is its universal¬ 
ity. Other writers are only fitted for particular departments 
of intellect or imagination; his genius seems capable of 
pervading the whole range of thought, the illimitable regions 
of fancy. While unsurpassed in the variety and magnifi¬ 
cence of his poetic creations, he thinks with a precision, a 
depth, a comprehensive and intuitive power, seldom equalled. 
Human nature he learned, not from study, but by observation 
and intuition. “ He needed not,” says Dryden, “ the spec¬ 
tacles of books to read nature ; he looked inward and found 
her there.” By a species of untaught anatomy, he lays bare 
to our view our intellectual and moral firame, every nerve, 
and pulse, and artery which sustains its being, and enables 
it to act and feel. He reads the human heart with a dis¬ 
cernment almost omniscient; he rules over it with a sway 
seemingly little less than omnipotent. Which of its most 
hidden recesses can escape his eye 1 Where is the secret 
spring of feeling or action of which he has not the key ? 
Which of the passions can resist his coll ? Surpassing Mo- 
li^re in humor, and Racine in tenderness, Shakspeare can 
by a single touch of his magic wand, either leave us the 
subdued and powerless victims of laughter, or reaching within 
us the hidden fountains of sympathy, dissolve our hearts in 
streams of irrepressible grief. He is at once the Aristophanes 
and the Euripides of the drama; and we are sometimes at 
a loss which to admire most, his comic or his tragic powers. 
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Most dramatic writers have devoted themselves chiefly to 
delineating the passion of love. The raptures of lovers, 
their embarrassments, their final triumph or death, have 
been the pervading, the almost exclusive, subject of their 
writings. Shakspeare knew that love, though a passion, 
was not the only passion of the heart; that ambition, and 
avarice, and hatred, and revenge, and melancholy, and mis¬ 
anthropy, were also qualities of our nature. He has, accord¬ 
ingly, instead of confining Iiis delineations to a single passion, 
extended them to almost all the distinguishing affections and 
attributes of man. He may be justly called the poet of hu¬ 
man nature. Other dramatic writers have been engrossed 
chiefly with the manners and customs and peculiar sentiments 
of the age and country in which they lived. Even the 
Greek dramatists dwelt almost exclusively on Greek subjects, 
Greek usages, Greek heroes, Greek mythology. They are 
writers for a particular era, and have about them a sort of 
national and local character. Shakspeare, on the contrary, 
was not the poet of one age only, but of time itself; not of 
one nation only, but of the world at large. The manners 
and customs of his age, its peculiarities, its jokes, its conceits, 
and its puns, have long since passed away: they are now 
but the blemishes of his works, the spots upon the disk of 
the luminary: they serve only to tarnish tlie fine gold, to 
incrust the precious diamond. But the true and living sen¬ 
timents which pervade his verse ; its wit sparkling from its 
own intrinsic briUiancy; its burets of genuine pathos; its 
portraitures of men, not as the creatures of a day or of a 
nation, but as the members of our common family; its 
beautiful and sublime descriptions of external nature; have 
endured, and will still endure, in all their youthful freshness, 
so long as the human race exists, so long as there shall be 
verdure on the earth or terror in the storm. The flight of 
years, which has obliterated other names, has only brightened 
the lustre of his. He is the admiration, not of England 
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merely, but of the civilized world, excepting prejudiced 
France alone. He has as devout worshippers at Bcrhn and 
Weimar as at London; and his 'warmest and ablest eulogists 
will be found in Schlegel and Goethe. To say that Shak- 
speare has no faults, would be saying that he was not 
human : his blemishes are those of his age, his beauties are 
his own. 

In comedy, Shakspeare draws only from the true fountains 
of mirth. Though born in an unpolished age, his wit does 
not, like that of the Greek and of the Roman, descend to 
personal scurrility or personal defects. It has no malice: 
he loves the gentle virtues: at the follies of our nature he 
only laughs: his scorpion scourge is reserved for vice. 
Though sometimes vulgar, his grossness is rather offensive 
than corrupting: his muse is not licentious, except perhaps 
in his Merry Wives of Windsor, which he wrote, not to 
please himself, but the grosser taste of the Virgin Q.ueen. 
The love-scenes of most writers are insipid, and sometimes 
sickening; but how beautiful is the courtship of Olivia! 
how touching the tenderness, the innocence, the suspected 
fame of Hero! Most dramatic poets become languid in theii- 
moral discussions. How eloquent, on the contrary, are the 
sentiments of the chaste Diana; the exhortations of the 
reformed shrew ; the rellections of the solitary Jaques; the 
living oracles of wisdom which abound in the Merchant of 
Venice! His occasional introduction of supernatural ma¬ 
chinery in his comedies, is offensive to the fastidious taste of 
French criticism. Perhaps, indeed, it is not reconcilable 
with the precepts of art. But the dramas to which this 
objection is chiefly applicable, arc above and beyond the 
rules of criticism. They are like those beautiful and extra¬ 
ordinary phenomena of nature, whose very irregularity con¬ 
stitutes a portion of the interest with which they are beheld; 
and which appear to be subjected to no rule except that of 
being always beautiful. The Tempest and the Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream are among the most splendid monuments of 
Shakspeaic’s genius. The new realms which he opens lo 
our view, and the fanciful lacings with wliicli he peoples 
them, evince a stretch of creative power of which huma¬ 
nity can perhaps afford no parallel. Yet the truth and 
consistency of dramatic nature are wonderfully preseiwed. 
Caliban even speaks a language of his own ; Puck is en¬ 
dowed with a mischievous contempt for mortals, and an 
active bustling dis{)osilion, admirably adapted to a fairy 
busy-body ; Ariel floats along on airs of gentle music; and 
Titania holds her court by moonlight, surrounded by the 
most exquisitely fantastic beings, herself the <juccn of fancy 
as well as of fairy-land. 

The tragedies of Sliakspeare are, uj)on the whole, the 
noblest of his protluctions. lie was mightiest in the highest 
branch of the tlramatic art. He reads nature in her most 
stormy agitations, and in her deepest impulses; and disjdays 
them with a truth to convince and an elocjuence to overpow er 
the coldest imagination. He is emphatically the jxiel of the 
deeper passions. They arc his ministers; they come and 
go at his bidding, like his “ spirits from the vasty deep.” 
Ujidcr his creative touch, they cease to be abstract images 
of the mind ; they spring into life; they assume real, almost 
tangible forms; they breathe, they feel, they spetik. The 
heaving bosom, the streaming eyes, the broken heart, the 
despairing cry, are manifest to our organs of sense: we see 
them, w^c hear them. Nor is it in one stage of their being 
only that the jKissions are thus presented to our view. 
Tlnough all the nicely varying shades of their development, 
from their inception to their maturity, they are progressively 
displayed with a vivid, often appalling accuracy. We see 
the very food on which jealousy feeds, and mark her gradual, 
portentous growth. The insidious movements of hatred in 
the inmost recesses of the heart, from her incipient broodings 
until she sharpens her knife for her pound of flesh, are uu- 
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veiled before us. The first hesitating aspirations of ambition, 
her now bolder resolves, her final defiance of earth and 
heaven and l»ell, are successively bodied forth to the life, 
with all their appropriate varieties of form and feature, of 
thought and speech. His delineations of the sentiment of 
love breathe a tenderness, a purity, a disinterestedness, and 
self-abandonment, which find an echo in every ingenuous 
bosom. In his pictures of the hopeless agony, the reckless 
despair of bereaved affection, he shows himself a master of 
the tender as well as the more stormy passions ; and I know 
of nothing from the uninspired pen that makes its way so 
directly to the heart as the tearful catastrophe of Romeo and 
Juliet. The maladies of the mind, Uie musings of me¬ 
lancholy, the wanderings of a disordered intellect, are pre¬ 
sented with a truth and a pathos perhaps peculiar to the 
author of Hamlet and of Lear. 

But here again the complaint of criticism is heard. The 
poet has intermingled, in the same drama, tragic and comic 
scenes. That the complaint is true in fact, cannot be denied ; 
indeed, Shakspeare has few, if any, unmixed tragedies. But 
its foundation in nature will not Ije so readily conceded. 
The drama professes to be a picture of human life. Now 
we know, we feel, that life is a checkered scene ; its sunshine 
and showers, its tears and smiles, chase each other in quick 
succession, and are ofttimes intermingled. Can we then 
wonder that he who depicts nature with such unrivalled 
accuracy, should display this striking characteristic of the 
original in his faithful copies ? But in his delineations of 
the tender and sportive passions, the individuality and ap¬ 
propriate bearing of each are always preserved. Grief never 
lays aside her dignity, nor is mirth ever permitted to become 
irreverent in her venerable presence. And whenever the 
tender and sportive passions are blended on the same canvas, 
it will be found that the inimitable artist has so grouped 
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ttiem that they only relieve each other, and are in fact but 
the appropriate parts of one harmonious whole. 

The weightiest complaint which criticism has ever made 
against Shakspeare, is his disregard of the unities of time 
and place. This, especially, is the often repeated objection 
of the French school against the English dramatist. The 
complaint is doubtless correct in point of fact. Though 
Shakspeare adhered to the unity of action, he disregarded 
those of time and place : his fancy kept no hourglass, was 
confined to no geographical limits. Weeks, months, and 
sometimes years pass away, under the enchantment of his 
verse; and he transports us, at his pleasure, from town to 
country, and even from kingdom to kingdom. But has the 
complaint a foundation in nature ? The strict ancient rules 
as to the unities of time and place, require that the time 
represented should be no longer than the tw’o or three hours 
occupied in the exhibition of the play, and that the place 
should remain unchanged. The reason assigned for exacting 
these unities, is their supposed influence in promoting the 
impression of probability, so necessary to the success of the 
drama. The dramatic illusion, it is said, is gone when hours 
are made to represent weeks or months ; and the spectator 
must needs awake from his trance, when transported from 
place to place. But on the other hand, is the dramatic 
credibility enhanced by crowding into the space of two or 
three hours, compheated events which in the course of nature 
should have occupied in their actual occurrence as many^ 
weeks or months ? Does it render the illusion more perfect 
that all those events, however different in their nature, and 
however diverse the personages concerned in them, should 
be represented as occurring in the one identical spot which 
the poet must choose at his peril, and from which he may 
never vary; that princes should fall upon their knees and 
make love in the street; or that statesmen should hold cabinet 
councils in a lady’s chamber ? The French critics them- 
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selves, awiore of the severity of the ancient rules when applied 
to modern usage and taste, have extended the dramatic time 
to twenty-four hours, and allow Ijctwceii the acts a change 
of scene. But if the rules of the unities may be once broken 
with impunity, they thenceforth cease to be rules. If a 
departure from them be allowable at all, the extent of that 
departure becomes a matter of sound discretion and good 
taste. If French discretion and taste may enlarge them by 
hours, why might not the freer discretion and taste of the 
English bard be permitted, when the occasion requires it, 
to enlarge them by weeks or mouths 1 If the French disci¬ 
ples of art can transport their hearers to a different place in 
Uie same town or city without waking them from their 
trance, why might not the great poet of nature venture upon 
transporting Iris auditors everr to a different province or 
kiirgdom 7 

Birt the reeison upon which these unities rest, is an un¬ 
founded one. There is in fact, there can be, no illusion of 
the kind supposed. The visitant at the theatre does irot go 
there to witness a reality. He goes there to listen to an in¬ 
teresting narrative of events, and display of sentinrents; to 
enjoy good writing enforced by good acting; to study nature 
and himself; to see character displayed hr its nicely varying 
shades; to witness the mysterious workitrgs of huniarr 
passion, in all its moods, deep or stormy, fierce or gerrtle. 
But the idea of its being a reahty never enters his mind ; 
that is only the critic’s dream. Does not every man know, 
while sitting in a theatre, that the scene before him is not a 
palace, a grove, or a garden; that the personages before 
him ^e neither nobles, princes, lovers, nor heroes; that the 
sentiments which he hears from the actors are not the effu¬ 
sions of their minds and hearts, but are conned and learned 
by rote 7 Is not every individual conscious that, upon the 
supposition ipflitoi being a reality, he would himself have no 
businesait t ^j^ ere, prying into secrets of state, overhearing 
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devices of conspiracy, listening to the •whispered tales of lovers, 
intruding into the courts of princes, and mingling, without 
arms and witliout danger, in the tumult of the fight ? 

The unities of time and place then are the creations of 
art; venerable indeed for their antiquity, and hallowed by 
tlie sanction of exalted names. The father of the English 
drama, however, had no monitress but nature; and it was 
enough for him that he violated none of her precepts, when, 
slighting the difficulty which embarrassed the ancient dra* 
matists, he opened to himself a field for the full display of 
hi.s matchless powers. By this emancipation, his action is 
rendered more free; it is represented entire, instead of de¬ 
pending on those artificial expedients of the soliloquy where 
the speaker is introduced declaiming to the winds to clear up 
the obscurities of the plot; his personages enter naturally 
upon the scene and move in their ordinary sphere. The 
prolonged time affords room for the development of the pas¬ 
sions ; and the full exliibilion of those workings of the soul, 
those gradual advances towards a final purpose, which can 
alone display the emotions and affections as they really exist. 
By diversifying the time and place, the great poet has gained 
an opportunity to indulge in the portraiture of external na¬ 
ture ; an occupation in which he delights above all dramatic 
writers, in which he shines perhaps above all writers what¬ 
soever. Nothing, for instance, would tempt me to yield to 
the pruning knife of criticism the exquisite pastoral scenes 
of the Winter’s Tale; the rich sylvan foliage and refreshing 
shades of As You Like It; the delicious soothing moonlight 
of the Merchant of Venice. Upon the ■whole then, what 
shall we say of Shakspeare? Eulogy has no language 
adequate to the praise of his perfection, detraction has no 
breath which can suUy the brightness of his excellence. He 
stands alone upon a summit unattained before, and inacces- 
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sibie to all that follow; above the elemental strife of criti¬ 
cism, smiling at the thunders which roll beneath his feet, 
and unobscured by the clouds that gather only round the 
base of that proud eminence. 


JONSON, HEYWOOD, MIDDLETON, FLETCHER AND 
BEAUMONT, MASSINGER, FORD. 

The colossal greatness of Shakspeare has made posterity 
too unmindful of his dramatic contemporaries. Yet were 
they men of no ordinary dimensions. There were “ giants 
in those days.” Shakspeare was indeed the tallest and migh¬ 
tiest of his race; but his aspiring brethren approached, 
though they could not equal him in height or strength. It 
is wonderful to observe the propensity that prevailed at a 
certain period to undervalue the classics of the Elizabethan 
age. Even the acute and judicious Hume condemns them 
almost in a mass: Spenser he consigns to sleep upon the 
shelf; Shakspeare he speaks of as one whom we are apt 
to overrate, “ in the same manner as bodies often appear 
more gigantic, on account of their being dispropoitioned or 
misshapenand again, he says that Shakspeare and Jon- 
son “ were equally deficient in taste and elegance, in har¬ 
mony and correctness. ” It is one of the most hopeful traits 
in the taste of the present day, that it has gone back to a 
true relish for the rich and varied literatm'e of that unri¬ 
valled age. 

Jonson, usually known by the appellation of Ben Jonson, 
was only ten years younger than Shakspeare, having been 
born at Westminster in 1574. He early and long enjoyed 
the advantages of education at Westminster school, under 
the learned Camden. His mother, however, having mar- 
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ried a bricklayer, he was taken away from school anc 
engaged in the ungenial and laborious occupation of hk 
new father. Not relishing the change, he absconded, en¬ 
listed as a common soldier, and served for some time in the 
Netherlands. On his return from the wars, he employed 
his pay to support him at St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
His funds, however, did not long hold out, and he was 
thrown again upon the wide world for subsistence. He 
adopted the profession of an actor; but not succeeding in 
this, undertook the more arduous task of dramatic writing. 
His first piece. Every Man in his Humor, was represented 
in 1598. It is related of this comedy, that it was aliout 
to be rejected by the managers, when it fell into the hands 
of Shakspcarc, who read, approved, and introduced it. For 
five or six years he furnished a play yearly. On the acces¬ 
sion of King James, he was employed to write the masques 
intended to celebrate,that event. He continued to write for 
the court and the stage until 1629, when one of his come¬ 
dies was hissed off tire boards. Owing to his carelessness 
and his convivial habits, he had fallen into necessitous cir¬ 
cumstances, notwithstanding the pension which he received 
of one hundred pounds yearly as poet-laureate. Ills health 
and his mental powers declined with his fortunes, and bis 
latter productions were merely mendicant {xrems, addressed 
to various patrons. He died in 1637, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, with the quaint inscription, “ O rare 
Ben Jonson!" His powers of conversation were great and 
acknowledged ; he was known among the wits of his age 
by the title of “Father Ben.” His popularity as a comic 
writer, transcended in his own day, we need not say unjustly, 
that of Shakspeare himself. 

Jonson was learned, and proud of his attainments. To 
the imitation of the ancients we may attribute his adher¬ 
ence to the unities and the skilful management of his plot. 
He was a man of strong sense, acute observation, caustic wit, 

voi,. n. 51 
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a rich poetic vein, and high honesty of feeling. He was 
endowed with a masculine vigor which worked out an idea 
until he made it appear even painfully accurate; with a 
power of portraiture which described character in all its de¬ 
tails and preserved an accurate consistency throughout: with 
an imagination which accumulated image upon image and 
revelleil amid an almost cumbrous magnificence. Exacti¬ 
tude is more aimed at by him than efi’ect: every lineament 
is marked with a distinctness and minuteness at limes 
fatiguing, as some of the painters of the Dutch School, in the 
lalxtrious accuracy of their representations, are apt to become 
rather the drudges thau the free imitators of nature. 'I'liougli 
rich in thought and profuse in imagery, his style is often dry 
and cramped. Uis characters are too apt to describe, not tlie 
passions and affections, but the mere humors and fashions 
of men. They are not so much the personifications of ihe 
attributes of our common nature, known and familiar alike 
to every age and country, as the representations of the pecu¬ 
liar manners and customs of the age and country in wliich 
the poet lived ; he is the faithful historian, not so much of 
the workings of the human heart, as of the English dress, 
customs, and modes of thought sjieech and action, at the ia:- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. His jests arc freriueutly 
worn thread bare ; his satirical descriptions seldom stop short 
of the offensive point; and his personages are generally low 
and uninteresting. The fault of Jonson is that he is too true, 
too matter of fact, too just to the viler j)arts of liuman nature. 
One of his finest plays is the Silent Woman ; founded upon 
the following supj)osition. An old gentleman named Morose, 
disliking noise cxceetlingly, marries a supposed young lady 
of the name of Epicene, for her marvellous faculty of silence, 
in order to disinlierit his nephew, who had laughed at his 
infirmity. She turns out to be a very sinew, and throws 
his whole house into confusion. The distracted uncle oilers 
his nephew any terms to get rid of her, which the nephew 
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accomplishes by showing that she is a lx)y dressed up to 
cozen him. Tlicro is groat humor in the leading character 
of the piece, and in several of the sultordinaies. Sir Amor¬ 
ous La Foole and Sir John Daw arc drawn into a predica¬ 
ment similar to that of Sir Andrew Aguechcek in Shak- 
speare. 'J'heir cowardice and the various shifts to which 
they resort, are very laughaldc; but are, perhaps, exagge¬ 
rated. The women of the jdoce deserve the biting satire 
which, throughout the play, is directed against the whole 
sex. A comedy, better known in the present time, as it still 
up|>ears occa.sionally on the stage, is the Every Man in his 
Humor. The real hero of the ])iece, the illustrious Hobadil, 
whose pro[»osnl for the pacifiention of Eurojie is in every one’s 
memory, is certaiidy one of the finest characters of his kind 
in comedy, worthy to Indong to the same regiment with 
ttstol and I’arolles, and in rank, jicrhaps, to be placed over 
their heads. The tragedies of Jonson are learned and cor¬ 
rect, but, want the inspiration of feeling. His masques on 
the other hand, though overloaded wdth conceits, are inge¬ 
nious in conception and gorgeous in execution. 

Titomas Heywood was a native of lancolnshire, a gradu¬ 
ate of Cambridge, and commenced writing for the stage so 
early as 1.596. His powers of production seem to have been 
unlimited ; for besides attending to the business of an actor, 
he had, as he himself informs us in the preface to his Eng¬ 
lish Traveller, “ an entire hand, or at least a main finger, in 
two hundred and twenty plays.” Of these, only tw’enty- 
three remain, owing chiefly to the modesty of the author, 
who in general withheld his productions from the press. In 
the plays that have come down to us, there is a great in¬ 
equality ; so great, indeed, as to lead to the suspicion that 
the inferior ones were only altered from the works of obscurer 
authors, a pnicticc common in that day. Heywood’s better 
(ximedics, sticli as the Fair Maid of the West, arc distin¬ 
guished by a tone peculiarly gentlemanly and refined. His 
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heroes are, like the cavaliers of that golden age, men of lofty 
courtesy, incorruptible integrity, and chivalrous honor; 
somewhat exaggerated, it is true, yet always interesting. 
The character of Geraldine, in the English Traveller, is one 
of the m(»t attractive, beautiful, and eloquent ever drawn 
by the hand of genius. The Challenge for Beauty is full 
of action and interest, possessing a great variety of well 
distinguished characters, and a dialogue of much vivacity 
and wit. The Helena of this piece resembles the Helena of 
All’s Well that ends Well. The tragedies of Heywood are 
various in character. The two most striking, are the Rape 
of Lucrece, and the Woman Killed with Kindness. The 
Rape of Lucrece is a strange, irregular production, which, 
amidst much that is Inappropriate and absurd, contains 
scenes of the most striking sublimity and the most affecting 
pathos. The pause of Sextus, as he approaches the com¬ 
mission of his crime, may compare in sublimity and truth 
even with the hesitation of Macbeth. Indeed, it is not im¬ 
probable, from the allusion to Tarquin in the soliloquy of 
Dimcan’s murderer, that Shakspeare had the play of Hey¬ 
wood in his eye, while composing that inimitable scene. 
The agony of the Roman matron after her pollution, is 
delicately, and at the same time most powerfully wrought. 
Had Heywood never written more than these two scenes, it 
had been enough for immoitaiity. The Woman Killed 
with Kindness, is a domestic tragedy, of the most pathetic 
and overwhelming kind. The subject is the conjugal infi* 
delity of Mrs. Frankford, a woman once pure and good, 
misled for a time by an artful seducer, but returning to the 
paths of virtue with a remorse which racks her frame, and, 
combined with the unmerited kindness of her injured hus¬ 
band, reduces her to the grave. The agonizing reproaches 
of her husband on the discovery of her guilt; his desolation 
in that solitary home from which he has banished her, with 
every thing that could remind him of her; his anguish on 
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observing her lute left behind by accident; her melancholy 
and distraction on receiving it when sent after her; and 
finally, her death-scene in tlie manor-house to which she 
had retired by his permission, in which she receives his par¬ 
don, and is allowed by him once more to wear the titles of 
wife and mother; are not surpassed in deep tenderness and 
aftecting pathos by any dramatic writer whatsoever. Hey- 
wood was indeed worthy to be the contemporary of Shak- 
speare, whom he survived a number of years, dying about 
the commencement of the reign of Charles I. 

Middleton was the contemporary of Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson. In what year he was bom and in what year he 
died, we are absolutely ignorant. Besides assisting many 
of his friends in their works, he left sixteen or eighteen plays 
and four pageants of great merit. He is the author of the 
Witch, from which Shakspeare is said to have imitated his 
weird sisters in Macbeth. For the sake of our great drama¬ 
tist’s originality, however, it should be stated that, althoi^h 
in one scene some ideas and even several lines are borrowed, 
yet that the two creations are essentially distinct. The 
witches of Macbeth are altogether unearthly, unsexed, and 
nameless; they are found only on the blasted heath, or in 
the gloomy cavern; their influence is over the moral powers 
of their victim, and they control them with the force of fate. 
The witches of Middleton have names, houses, children; 
they are “ of the earth, earthyand their power is chiefly 
exercised on matter. Yet are they fine creations. One of 
the scenes in which they are exhibited, that in which they 
set out on their nocturnal journey, and are heard calling to 
each other in the air, may boast a wild beauty of conception 
and an appropriateness of ideas and language which can 
compare even with Shakspeare. A sentiment in this play, 

——“Nothing lives 

But has jojr in somewhat,” 
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is probably the origin of one of the most lieantiful passages 
of Lord Byron’s works. The heroines of Middleton, csjtc- 
cially, and frequently his heroes, are the worst specimens of 
humanity. They commit murder, adultery, and breach of 
faith, without scruple and without remorse. The tragedy 
of Women beware of Women, is consjucuous for this fault; 
but is, nevertheless, one of the best of his works. It is full 
of action, has great vaiiety of character, exhibits much ani¬ 
mation of dialogue, and eloquence of reproach and entreaty, 
and the plot is developed with great dramatic skill and 
knowledge of human nature. The beauty of its ideas ami 
its felicity of expression are frequently so great as to remind 
us of the poet of Avon. 

Fletcher was but two years younger than Ben Jonson. 
He was born in 1676, being the son of the bishop of liondon. 
It does not appear that he ever followed any prohsssion except 
that of a poet. He died of the jdaguc, in 1625, and wa« 
buried in the church of St. Mary Overy. Such are the 
scanty annals of the life of one whose genius w'as as fertile 
as it w’as eminent. Of the history of his coadjutor, Beaumont, 
little more is known. He was born of an honorable family, 
in Leicestershire, in 1586, and educated at Cambridge, and 
afterwards at the Inner Temple. He died at the age of 
twenty-nine, in 1615. It is impossible at this period of time 
to assign to each his proper part in the many tragedies and 
comedies published under the joint names of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It would appear, however, from the testimony of 
contemporaries, that Beaumont shared in the composition of 
only a few pieces. This seems probable also, from his youth 
and early death, and from the inferiority of his separate 
production, the Masque of the ^nner Temple and Gray’s Inn, 
to Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, also an undoubtedly 
separate work. The part which he did take, notwitlistanding 
his youth, lay chiefly in pruning the superfluities of Fletcher’s 
imagination and wih Such indeed was even Ben Jonson’s 
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resjHsct for his judgment, that he eubniitted all his owu works 
to tlie censure of his youthful friend. While, therefore, we 
lament the premature death of Beaumont, we must assign 
the greater part of the merit of their joint works to his elder 
coadjutor. In tragedy, they are far superior to Jonson. 
Their blank verse, though destitute of the universal facility, 
grace, and force of Shakspeare, cxliibits very frequently a 
peculiar felicity of construction. Their simplicity and {lathos 
are often toucliing. They describe passion with great power; 
but in its extremes, not in its gnidations. Hence their chief 
fault, a frequent want of accurate conformity in their delin¬ 
eations to the progressive Workings of nature; and hence 
they often fail to connuand the sym|)uthy of the reader. 
The madness of the jailer’s daughter, however, in the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, approaches tire manner and style of Shak- 
•speare. The Philaster has many tender and eloquent scenes; 
and the incidents of the Bloody Brother are contrived and 
managed with groat skill and dramatfoeOect. The comedies 
of Beaumont and Flctclier are better known to the modern 
reailer. The Ride a Wife and Have a Wife is one of the 
best comedies in any language. Its [dot is ingenious, and 
most strikingly developed. Its characters are powerfully 
drawn. The separate work of Fletcher, his Faithful Shep¬ 
herdess, breathes a pure pathetic spirit, and overflows with 
the ornaments of a rich and tender imagination. It is imi¬ 
tated from the pastoral drama of Italy, and has itself found 
an imitator in Milton, who borrows from it freely in his noble 
Masijue of Comus. The mastjues of Fletcher are exuberant 
in the brightest, sweetest flowers of poesy; mingled, it is 
true, with grass and nettles, which spring alike from the 
luxuriance of the soil, yet neither overtopped nor hidden 
from the view. 

Massinger’s name is rendered familiar to us through a 
moilern edition of his works. He was born in 1684, and 
educated in the family of the Earl of Pembroke, to which 
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his father was attached. He studied also at Oxford, though 
he never attained a degree. He began early to write for the 
stage, but publbhed no production under his own name until 
the Virgin Martyr, in 1622. Even in this he was assisted 
by Decker. He died as he had lived, in indigence, in 1640. 
He wrote tragedies and comedies, thirty-eight in number; 
seventeen only of which are preserved even in the most 
complete edition of his works. He was more distinguished 
in tragedy than in comedy; though one of his comedies is 
the only one of his plays that has kept possession of the 
stage. It is obvious, however, that in the New Way to pay 
Old Debts, the comedy to which I allude, the most striking 
character. Sir Giles Overreach, is of a powerfully tragic cast. 
The comedies of Massinger are deficient in wit. His tragedies 
are alike wanting in propriety. Horror is accumulated upon 
horror, and improbability upon improbability. Yet amidst 
all the havoc in which he deals, though he occasionally 
harrows up the soul by a terrific sublimity, he seldom excites 
compassion, and never “ opes the sacred source of sympathetic 
tears.” His muse looks coldly on, with tearless eye and 
unbeating heart, seemingly petrified at the butchery which 
she herself has made. The talents of Massinger have been 
justly said to be better adapted to heroic than to dramatic 
writing. Though unable to give appropriate language to 
character and passion, he describes both with skill. He 
excels in dignified and terrific scenes. He is eloquent in 
every species of painting or narrative. His versification is 
remarkably flowing, stately, and harmonious; a model, in¬ 
deed, both for its elevation and its sweetness. He deserves 
infinite credit also for the purity of his taste, and his com¬ 
parative freedom from the conceits of his time. 

Ford, whose plays, as well as those of Massinger, have 
been introduced to the modern public in a recent edition, 
was born about 1586 of a good family in Devonshire. He 
was liberally educated, and entered at the temple in 1602. 
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In 1606 he published a poem of much promise on the life 
and death of the earl of Devonshire, entitled Fame’s Memo¬ 
rial. Shortly after he appears to have gone abroad. Ford 
abstained from tlie press from 1606 to 1629, though he pro¬ 
bably wrote earlier for the stage. In 1629 he published his 
tragi-comedy, the Lover’s Melancholy, which was rapidly 
followed by his other plays iintil 1639. He then ceased 
writing, and it is probable died shortly after. The genius 
of Ford was better adapted to tragedy than to comedy; 
though the comedy of the Lady’s Trial possesses singular 
merit. His master-piece is the tragedy of the Broken Heart. 
With manifold improprieties, it is still a noble creation of 
genius. One tragic incident is accumulated upon another 
until the last act, which closes with a sublime climax of 
grief. The heroine, Calantha princess of Sparta, is present 
and presiding at a marriage. The sacred dance has scarce 
begun when a messenger enters and whispers the death of 
her father. She does not interrupt the festivities. Shortly 
one follows to announce the decease of her friend. Still 
she dances on. A third secretly communicates the murder 
of her lover. She calls for a livelier strain. The revels 
concluded, she is proclaimed queen. She calmly orders the 
execution of her lover’s murderer, makes testamentary dis¬ 
positions in favor of her friends under color of conditions of 
marriage with the prince of Argos; and having thus fulfilled 
all her duties, turns to the corpse of her destined husband, 
and permits her heart at last to break. 

“ Now I turn to thco, thou shadow 
Of my contracted lord ! bear witness all, 

I put my mother’s wedding ring upon 
His finger; t’was my father’s last bequest. 

Thus 1 new marry him whose wife I am; 

Death shall not separate us. Oh! my lords, 

I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture. 

When one news straight came huddling on another. 

Of death, and death, and death; still I danced forward; 
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Bat it gtiuck home, and here, and in ui instant. 

Such be mere women who, with shrieks and outcries, 

Can vow a present end to all their sorrows,— 

Yet live to vow new pleasures and outlive them. 

They are the silent griefs that cut the heart strings— 

Let me die smiling.” 

The native genius of Ford was not exuberant and universal 
like that of Shakspeare and Fletcher; nor is the march of 
his verse so stately and imposing as that of Massinger; nor 
is his pathos so delicate and tender as that of Heywood. 
His plots besides are too full of horror; and his poetry is 
sometimes pedantic and obscure. Yet is there a heroism of 
grief in the character of Calaiitha which redeems a thou¬ 
sand faults. His versification besides is in general easy and 
harmonious; his style is always elegant and often elevated; 
his conceptions of character are never tame, and generally 
just as well as poetic. 


BACON. 

The Elizabethan age, which may be considered as com¬ 
prising not only the reign of the princess after whom it is 
named, but also that of her successor James, was essentially 
poetical. It is the natural course of literature that verse 
should precede prose; that in nations, as well as in indivi¬ 
duals, the imagination should develop itself before the 
reasoning powers. Homer and Pindar were earlier than 
Aristotle or Zeno; and the first fruits of the age of Eliza¬ 
beth were its immortal bards. But nevertheless its prose 
hterature was not neglected. Among the prose writers of 
the age, the greatest, though as we have seen not the earliest, 
was Lord Bacon. The name of Bacon necessarily brings 
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to the recollection of the scholar the graphic delineation of 
his character by one of the popular poets of our language— 
He was indeed 


“ The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind.” 


The personal and literary character of Bacon are so dissi¬ 
milar, that it is difficult to realize their belonging to the same 
individual. His personal character was marked with ingra¬ 
titude, sycophancy, profusion, and corruption ; his literary 
character has shed a lustre upon his name rarely surpassed 
in the annals of letters. 

Francis Bacon, son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been 
lord keeper during the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, was 
born in 1561. The queen, no less distinguished for her 
discernment of talents than for her political sagacity, dis¬ 
covered even in his childhood that young Bacon was born 
for distinction. She used frequently to converse with the 
aspiring boy in the most familiar manner ; and was in the 
habit of calling him her young Lord Keeper. He was gra¬ 
duated at Cambridge at the age of si-vtcen, where he had 
already evinced his dissatisfaction with the scholastic philo¬ 
sophy of the day. Upn leaving the university, he was 
sent to Paris in the suite of the English Ambassador; and 
at the age of nineteen published his treatise upon the state 
of Europe, which displayed profound observation and judg¬ 
ment. The death of his father compelled him to resort to 
some lucrative profession for a support. He chose the law ; 
and pursued it with such success that, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he was made one of the queen’s counsel. By his jf>ar- 
tiality to the earl of Essex, he lost the friendship of his own 
relation, the lord treasurer Burleigh; but the generous earl 
remunerated him for the loss by a donation of real estate to 
the value of near two thousand pounds, a large sum for that 
age. Yet, when shortly afterwards Essex was arraigned 
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and tried for high-treason, Bacon came forward as counsel 
against him; and added to his ingratitude by producing 
evidence against the prisoner from his own confidential 
letters. Essex was condemned and executed ; and a weight 
of public indignation rested upon Bacon, from which he 
could not relieve himself during the remainder of the reign. 

Upon the accession of James, Bacon became an assiduous 
and successful courtier. His literary attainments, no less 
than his subservient manners, commended him to the favor 
of the pedant king. His promotion was rapid; he was 
knighted, and advanced successively to the posts of solicitor 
general, attorney general, and member of the privy council. 
Anticipating the death of the lord chancellor. Bacon peti¬ 
tioned the king for that high office, when it should become 
vacant; and to further his suit, not only sought the friend¬ 
ship of the favorite Buckingham, by the most crouching 
adulation, but traduced the character of those who were 
likely to Ire his competitors, and promised that, in case of his 
success, he would use his influence with the parliament, to 
further, on all occasions, the royal prerogative. He was suc¬ 
cessful. At the age of fifty-seven, he was appointed lord 
chancellor of England, with the title of Baron Verulara, 
which he exchanged the year following for that of Viscount 
St. Albans. But from this proud eminence he was soon to 
be hurled by his own criminal indiscretions. Notwithstand¬ 
ing his ample income, his profusion made him necessitous; 
and his necessities induced him, on various occasions, to ac¬ 
cept, from suitors in his court, bribes, under the name of pre¬ 
sents, to a large amount. The complaints soon reached the 
House of Commons, who sent up an impeachment against 
him to the Peers. He was there convicted, on his own con¬ 
fession, of twenty-eight instances of bribery. His sentence 
was, that he should be forever disfranchised, should pay a 
fine of forty thousand pounds, and be imprisoned in the 
Tower during the king’s pleasure. Accordingly, we find 
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this distinguished man, at the age of sixty-one, a fellow pri¬ 
soner with traitors, loaded with public scorn, and the heavier 
weight of 8elf-reproa<5h, for acknowledged crimes against 
his integrity as a man, his honor as a lawyer, his oath as a 
judge. His royal master, who, with all his faults, loved 
learning and learned men, remitted his fine, released him 
from the Tower, and did all that kindness could do to soothe 
him in that retirement to which he was now doomed. 
From the world. Bacon betook himself to philosophy; apos¬ 
trophizing her in the language of Cicero: “To thee I fly; 
from thee I seek support; to thee I devote myself, as for¬ 
merly in part, so now unreservedly and altogether.” He sur¬ 
vived for five years; his genius rising from his ruins with 
renovated vigor. His death was occasioned by exposure to 
noxious effluvia, while making philosophical experiments on 
the preserv'ation of bodies. 

From this humiliating review of the private character of 
Bacon, the transition is grateful to the lofty eminence of his 
literary fame. His mind possessed a penetration which no 
depth could elude, or subtilty evade; a compass that knew 
no bounds, but those of the universe; an elasticity which no 
weight could depress ; a retentiveness from whose grasp no¬ 
thing could escape. To these qualities he added an enthu¬ 
siasm in the cause of letters, which the cares of business 
could not distract, nor the lures of dissipation beguile, nor the 
anguish of a breaking heart overpower; which animated 
him through all the vicissitudes of life, and to which he 
finally, like the elder Pliny, became a martyr. His soul too 
panted with unceasing aspirations for posthumous renown. 
Perhaps no writer has oftener referred to posterity in his 
works. Though, as a man, he seems practically to have 
adopted the ignoble maxim, “ Let us eat and drink, for to¬ 
morrow we die ;” yet, as a scholar, he kept his eye stedfastly 
fixed on an immortality of fame. It was with posterity that 
the spirit of Bacon communed; for posterity he toiled; for 
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prwterity he died. Nor hag posterity been ungrateful to his 
merits; it has dropped a tear over his failings; it has 
awarded him the immortality for which he sighed. 

The great work of Bacon, on which his fome chiefly de¬ 
pends, is the Instauration of the Sciences, divided into six 
capital parts. The first part is the admirable treatise entitled 
the Advancement of Learning, in which he considers the 
state of learning as it existed in his time, dividing it into its 
various branches, history, poetry, and philosophy, according 
to the three faculties of the mind, memory, fancy, and un¬ 
derstanding ; and subjoining a chart, in which he marks 
the several tracts of science that lay neglected or unknown. 
The second and most important part, is the Novum Orga- 
num, or new method of employing the reasoning faculties 
in search of truth. This method he explains at length, and 
urges with great force and eloquence. These two parts 
were published by themselves: the Advancement of Learning 
in 1605, and the Novum Organum in 1620. The third 
part is the Sylva Sylvarum, or History of Nature; valuable 
as a collection of facts, but more so as an illustration of his 
principles. The fourth part is the Scala Intellectus; setting 
forth minutely the series of steps by which the understanding 
may ascend in its philosophical researches. The fifth and 
sixth parts were never completed. They were designed to 
contain—^the former, suggestions to aid future philosophical 
discoveries, and the latter a perfect system of natural know¬ 
ledge. His History of Henry VII. though partial to Henry, 
with a view to flatter his relative James, is animated in lan¬ 
guage and vigorous in ideas. His Wisdom of the Ancients, 
in which he endeavors to unveil the hidden meaning of the 
fables of classic mythology, is perhaps more ingenious than 
just. His Moral Essays have at this day a wider popularity 
than any of his works; and will, to use the prophetic words 
of their author, “ last as long as books last.” They are a 
collection, within a narrow compass, of brilliant thoughts 
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and oracular maxims, carried “ home to men’s business and 
bosoms” with surpassing force ; rare and precious treasures, 
selected by the author from the spoils of time, or gathered, 
through a long and eventful life, from the rich storehouse of 
his own experience and reflection. 

The imaginative powers of Bacon were only inferior to 
his reasoning ones; but his fancy, brilliant and glowing as 
it was, submitted itself to his absorbing conviction of the 
magnitude of his philosophic works. Perhaps no other case 
can be found where so vivid an imagination has l)cen content 
to play a secondary part in the operations of the mind; to 
become so patient and faithful a handmaid to the under¬ 
standing. Thus sulnlued and controlled, his fancy has aided 
him immeasurably in his philosophical elucidations. It has 
enlivened and lighted up subjects in themselves often unin¬ 
teresting ; it has scattered every where, through the waste 
places he had to traverse, spots of recreating green, and 
limpid and sparkling and exhilarating fountains. He has 
clothed philosophy, as became the dignity of her person, in 
habiliments rich yet not gaudy, brilliant yet not fantastic. 
If his wit, as asserted by Hume, does not always seem to 
spring spontaneously from his subject, yet when produced, 
like the diamond brought from the depths of the mine, it 
never fails to sparkle from its own intrinsic brilliancy. It is 
no disparagement to the mind of Bacon, to say that it bore 
a striking affinity to that of our own Frankhn. Both were 
original, independent, practical thinkers, and both possessed 
a vivid and vigorous imagination, regulated however by the 
higher attribute of the understanding ; both had great com¬ 
pression of thought united to a wide comprehensiveness of 
intellectual vision ; both were ardent worshippers of philo¬ 
sophic truth, and alike resolute and steady in its pursuit, by 
the nearest and most direct course; both were men of busi¬ 
ness and of the world, and carried their practical habits along 
with them into literature; both erected their speculations. 
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not ou the emptiness of theory, but on the adamantine 
foundation of facts. 

But in order duly to appreciate the weight of obligation 
that posterity owes to Bacon, it is necessary to recur to the 
state of philosophy in the age when he lived. At that period 
the authority of Aristotle was absolute. The empire which 
that Greek philosopher had established by his pen, surpassed 
in extent and duration any ever erected by the sword. It 
embraced within its ample bounds the civilized regions of 
Europe and of Asia; and ruled with an absolute sceptre the 
disciples of the cross and the champions of the crescent. 
While other empires had successively crumbled into dust, 
that of the Stagyritc defied the ravages of time, and had l)een 
only cemented and consolidated by the lapse of near two 
thousand years. During all those centuries, there had been 
no general advance in the knowledge of nature. She had 
indeed, been carrying on her experiments in the grand labo¬ 
ratory of the universe: she had, it is true, been performing 
in majestic solitude her mighty revolutions: but, with the 
exception of a few persecuted individuals, there had been no 
mortal eye to wonder and to adore. Under the administra¬ 
tion of the scholastic philosophers of the middle ages, the 
Aristotelian empire had become one of words and notions, 
and mysticism: freedom of inquiry and independence of 
thought were shackled; the world of nature was excluded, 
and a world of metaphysical chaos substituted in its stead. 
The scholastics obscured the meaning, and rendered still 
more intricate the subtilties of the Greek metaphysician; 
they elevated him from the rank of a philosopher to that of 
a demi-god ; they styled him “ the secretary of nature,” and 
gave to his original text, confused and confounded by tlieir 
own commentaries, the authority of a sort of secondary reve¬ 
lation. They entered into an alliance, ofifensive and defen¬ 
sive, with the mystical theology of the day; and founded a 
kind of intellectual superstition as oppressive and intolerant 
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as the spiritual one exercised by the Roman irantiiT, or the 
Arabian impostor. Man might indeed tliink, but lie must 
think according to the syllogistic art; reduced to a reiisoning 
machine, be could move only according to its mechanical 
rules. The scholastic logic, differed from the genuine art of 
reasoning as much as dross from pure gold; it sought not 
truth but controversial victory; it dealt not in thought but 
in senseless words. An intellectual reformation was as ne¬ 
cessary to the age, as the moral one just before achieved by 
Luther. This second refonnation, scarcely less glorious than 
the first, was the immortal work of Bacon. He found man 
alert and vigorous, it is true, yet lost and bewildered in an 
enchanted wood of abstract conceptions and subtle distinc¬ 
tions. It was his mighty genius that, like the sword of 
Rinaldo, dissolved tlie enchantment forever. 

The grand principle of Bacon’s system was to substitute 
induction for syllogism, fact for theory, practical experiment 
for alwtract speculation. In short it was his object to intro¬ 
duce man into the presence of Nature face to face; to trans¬ 
plant him from a world of abstractions into one of real 
existences; to transform him from an aitificial to a t h i n king 
practical bemg. His fimdamental maxim was, that “ know¬ 
ledge is power.” Ho believed that man was ordained to Ije 
the lord of this lower universe; that it stood ready to obey 
him if he would but command its resources; and that know¬ 
ledge was to be the sceptre of his dominion. By enlarging 
the bounds of human knowledge, he aimed at “ a restitution 
of man to the sovereignty of nature and taught that this 
knowledge was to be enlarged, not by mystical speculation, 
but by observation and experience. This is the lever, simple 
in its principle yet potent in its application, with which Bacon 
moved the intellectual world. But a complete revolution 
w£is not to be achieved in a day; even Bacon could not 
work miracles. The span of human life was too short to 
accomplish all that his vast genius had conceived. This he 
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well knew; and hence, throughout his works, and even in 
his last will, his eye was constantly c^t forward to succeed¬ 
ing generations. He laid the foundations deep and strong; 
but left the finishing of the magnificent edifice to the archi¬ 
tects of after ages. He taught with oracular wisdom the 
true modes of philosophbsing ; he drew a chart of nature ; 
he laid down all the roads by which her wide domains were 
to be explored: to posterity he lietiueathed the no longer 
difiScuIt, the now safe and sure, the delightful and glorious 
task of traversing them. To borrow the figure of an early 
jx)et, he led forth his countrymen from the w'iiderness; he 
(winted out to them the promised land : from Pisgali’s height 
he himself saw it afar ollj “ flowing with milk and honey 
and the sight satisfied and gladdened his dying eyes. 


TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

The translation of the Bible into the English tongue 
had an influence upon the genius and learning of the Eliza¬ 
bethan age, too important to be omitted in a literary course. 
The principal versions were that of Tiiidal in 1526 ; that 
of Coverdale in 1635; that of Cranmer in 1539; that of 
Taverner in the same year ; that of Geneva made by the 
English reformers who had gone abroad in 1557 ; and the 
Bishops’ bible established by authority in 1568, and used 
until a new translation wrfe proposed by the puritans at the 
conference of Hampton Court in 1603 under James I. That 
learned monarch, well calculated to preside over such a work, 
gave orders for a new translation, and appointed fifty7four of 
the most learned men in the kingdom, at the universities and 
elsewhere, to undertake the enterprise. Their labors were 
not actually commenced until 1607. The mode in which 
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they proceeded was wxll adapted to produce the greates 
possible accuracy and elegance. The whole number waf 
divided into six cbisscs; and to each class was assigned r. 
pordon of the scripture. Of this portion each individual 
made his own translation ; which was compared from time 
to time with those of his associates, and the result of the whole 
adopted by the class. Cases of difficulty were referred to a 
general meeting of all the translators. After three years of 
incessant labor and toilsome comparison, the great work was 
completed ; and was then again revised by six of the most 
eminent translators. Nor was it committed to the press in 
1611, without an additional review by two of the most 
learned of the bishops. It surpassed, however, but little in 
elegance the versions which immediately preceded it. Even 
the early one of Tindal has a polish and purity of language 
seen in no other works of its day. Tbits the opportunities 
given to the scrii)tmcs for influencing, through their trans- 
latioits, the hterature as well as the religion of the age, were 
most ample. I'or though the early version of Tindal was 
coiulenmed and burned, a marked change took place on the 
breach of Henry with the pope and the establishment of the 
king’s supremacy in the church in 1534. Thenceforward 
the influence of Cranmer procured the royal countenance 
for the multiplication of vereions and editions, and more 
than one ordinance commanding that a bible in tlie common 
tongue should be placed in every church in the kingdom, 
and expounded when required to the ])eople. Under Edward^ 
VI. laws were passed commanding that a chapter should be 
read aloud morning and evening on every Sunday and holi¬ 
day. With the slight interruption of the reign of Mary, 
the familiarity of the |)eople with the scriptures was from 
that time forward more and more encouraged. Thus the 
diffusion of the bible became universal. Formerly it had 
been concealed in an unknown tongue: now like the natural 
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light, its faint emblem, it shone upon every eye, and enlight¬ 
ened every cottage. 

The candid mind, whatever may be its religious bias, 
must admit the favorable influence of this diffusion of the 
bible upon the literature of the age. We know from history 
that the daybreak of letters was coeval with the dawn of the 
reformation; that the moral and the literary heavens were 
lighted up at the same time; that the sun of righteousness 
and of science arose together. It coidd scarcely have been 
otherwise. There is a dignity, a majesty, a power, in re¬ 
vealed religion, coming as it does from the fountain of 
knowledge, clothed as it is in tlie attributes of divmity, which 
must needs have expanded and ennobled the mind once 
emancipated from the fetters of superstition. Its sublime 
doctrines, its pure and lofty precepts, imposing as they then 
were from their novelty as well as from their grandeur, could 
not fail to have taken the strongest hold upon the intellect, 
the imagination, and the heart, upon every faculty and every 
affection of our nature. Nor was there any thing of literary 
deficiency in the scriptures, to diminish the force of the im¬ 
pression. On the contrary, where shall we find a history 
so simple, so pathetic, so true to nature; a philosophy at 
once so sublime and so familiar, so lofty in its flights, yet so 
practical in its influence; an eloquence so direct, so convinc¬ 
ing, so authoritative ? The bible too opened a poetic foun¬ 
tain, more exhilarating than any at which the Grecian muse 
ever drank. Where else shall we find a poetry by turns 
so rich, so tender, so sublime ? In the pastoral lives of the 
early patriarchs, in the melodious strains of Israel’s royal 
bard, in the inspired rhapsodies of prophecy, there is a sim¬ 
plicity, a pathos, a grandeur, unmatched even by classic an¬ 
tiquity. The whole story of redeeming love, the life and 
death of Christ, the unimagined terrors of hell, the ineffable 
glories of heaven, are replete with poetic, as well as with 
evangelical inspiration. It was this living spring, “above 
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ihe Aonian mount,” at which Dante and Milton drank their 
copiuuu drauglits of unearthly sublimity. 

The style of the translations, chaste and simple, yet rich 
and copious, is worthy of the subject; and they have ever 
been regarded almost as much the standard of language as 
of faith. It would seem as if Divine Providence had been 
specially careful in the superintendence of these important 
works; as if a sort of secondary inspiration had been breathed 
into the minds of the translators of God’s holy word. It 
would be unpardonable here to omit the subsidiary influence 
of that inimitable liturgy, which, established under Edward 
VI. and afterwards amended and reestablished under Eliza¬ 
beth, has continued ever since the pride and bulwark 
of the church of England. In purity of language, in eleva¬ 
tion, dignity, and elegance of style, it has never been sur¬ 
passed. Its beauties as a composition accord well with its 
soothing and animating efl'ect as a religious exercise; and it 
has ever been a subject of admiration to the scholar, as well 
as to the Christian. Its effect upon the age is obvious. Men 
easily acquire the language, in which from infancy they are 
accustomed to address tlieir prayers to God. Its benign in¬ 
fluence extended through the whole domain of literature. 


CONCLUSION. 

We have thus traced the rise of English literature, and 
its progress to the reign of Charles II. Here we are com¬ 
pelled by the approaching vacation, and the examinations 
tliat precede it, to pause in our course. You must by this 
time have perceived, that the last century of our review, 
comprising the period between the accession of Elizabeth 
and the restoration of Charles, is indeed the golden age of 
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English letters. In ixwtry, it produced, among others, the 
great names of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton. In j)rose, 
though less prolific, its literature was rich, varied, and origi¬ 
nal. Theology laid its foundations deep, broad, and firm, 
in the translation of the Bible, illustrated by two of its greatest 
disciples, the profound Hooker and the eloquent Taylor. 
The law of England received from the hand of Coke its 
arrangement, its consolidation, the illustration of its principles. 
Philosophy was gifted by the mind of Bacon with that No¬ 
vum Organum, that new instrument, with which she has 
since wrought all her miracles. History, if not furnished 
with a perfect model, has yet learned much from Knolles 
and Clarendon; and criticism will ever boast the oflering 
which Sidney laid upon her shrine. 

To this period we must also trace the rise of British elo¬ 
quence. I need not uiforin you, lliat under the Tudors, 
freedom of discussion had never l.een allowed even in the 
House of Coimnons, the boasted citadel of English liberty. 
With those despotic sovereigns, parliament was merely the 
instrument of taxation, and seldom aspired to a loftier func¬ 
tion. If ever they did interfere in higher concerns, tliey 
were coolly directed not to meddle with the king’s prerogative. 
If any member resisted the arbitrary mandate, he was pun¬ 
ished for his contumacious obstinacy by imprisonment and 
fine. It required, however, all the vigor of Elizabeth’s ad 
ministration, all her policy and all her economy, and alx)vc 
all, her strong hold on the affections of her people, to sustain, 
even in her reign, a system which the nation began to jrer- 
ceive was inconsistent with their happiness and (Chartered 
rights. James found, on his accession, argument where he 
had looked only for assent, and resistance where he had 
expected tame submission. Though not remarkable for a 
profound pohtical sagacity, even he had penetration enough 
to see that the dragon’s teeth were sown, which by and by 
would spring up armed men. This portentous harvest did 
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not, however, ^hoot until the days of his successor: then, 
indeed, it ripened witli the suddenness of a jrolar summer. 
Cliarles, unfortunately, was thrown on evil times, without 
the (|ualitics necessary to exercise a controlling influence. 
He inherited from liis predecessors arbitrary practices and 
institutions; an ecclesiastical court, scarce inferior in its 
authority to the inquisition itself; a star-chamber, as absolute 
in its proceedings as the divan of an eastern monarch; a 
power of granting monopolies adequate to the destruction of 
commerce; and a habit of apiJcaling by force to the benevo¬ 
lence of his subjects. All these he was determined to main¬ 
tain, by fallacious views of his own convenience, by high 
hereditary notions of prerogative, and conscientious attach¬ 
ment to the church. He carried along with him in this 
determination all who were atoched by interest to the court; 
all who took a pride in the splendor of their sovereign ; all 
to whom the very name of Iring was a spell; all, and these 
were not a few, who loved their monarch for his own lofty 
imd amiable qualities. On the other side Avere arrayed the 
friends of freedom, and the enemies of the episcopal establish¬ 
ment. The former felt their oppressions and knew their 
rights. They were men of jmre minds and determined 
purpose, who felt for their country and for posterity as well 
as for themselves. The latter groaned beneath a burthened 
conscience, and were fired with a fanatic zeal. The hand 
of heaven seemed to their inflamed imaginations to beckon 
them onwards, and to be prepared to interpose in their behalf. 
On one side, the watchword tvas loyalty; on the other, 
freedom. These crietl, Gotl and the king; those, God and 
the country. 

The scene upon which these mighty principles met and 
struggled, though finally the field of battle, was at first the 
floor of the senate. A superabundauce of talent always 
exists in tire world, which is called forth only u(x>n great 
emergencies. Such an emergency was tire present. Ac- 
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cordingly, freedom of debate having been once established 
by the determined will of a few earnest patriots, who in sight 
of their great objects scorned the idea of fear or danger, a 
scene opened in Westminster Hall, to which the world had 
been hitherto a stranger; to which Greece can furnish no 
equal, and Rome no parallel. But partial records remain to 
us of those interesting debates ; still, enough is left to lead 
us deeply to regret their loss. We would fain trace more 
fully the ingenious range of argument, the deep and matured 
sagacity of Pym; the temper and eloquence of the daring 
Hampden; the dark, ardent, and dangerous spirit of St. 
John; the sincere impetuosity of Hollis; the enthusiastic and 
eccentric genius of the younger Vane, pursuing even chi¬ 
meras by means the most profoundly calculated. We would 
fain observe more closely the animation of the noble Digby; 
the modesty of the loyal' Falkland; the firmness of the 
gallant Capel; the wit and elegance and fire of the versatile 
Waller; the gravity, dignity, and force of the miudered 
Strafibrd : all the friends of fi-eedom, but not the enemies of 
monarchy. The pressure of these times awoke the parlia¬ 
ment of England from an ignoble silence, and for ever 
consecrated Westminster Hall to be the temple of eloquence. 
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WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS A STUDENT AT THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE PROOF OP THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPEL, 
DEKIVED FROM ITS EARLY PROMULGATION. 

WHITTEN AT THE AGE OP TWENTY. 


Shortly after the ascension of our Lord, his apostles 
were summoned to appear before the Jewish sanhedrim, and 
answer for their boldness in proclaiming salvation through 
his name. It was upon tliis occasion, that one of the wisest 
of the assembled conclave addressed that memorable advice 
to his countrymen: “ Ye men of Israel, take heed to your¬ 
selves what ye intend to do as touching these men: refrain 
from them and let them alone: for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it.” Gamaliel began to be astonished 
at the progress of the new religion. The day of Pentecost 
had already introduced three thousand converts into the 
bosom of the church, the temple itself had become the scene 
of the proclamation of the gospel, and multitudes were 
hanging upon the accents of its preachers with all that 
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anxioTxs expectation which the importance of tlie snhject 
would demand. Unwilling to admit, and yet unable to 
deny, the divine origin of Christianity, the teacher of St. 
Paul refers his opinion upon this point to the decision of time. 
Had his life been prolonged only for thirty years, he might 
have enjoyed an opportunity of applying his test. He might 
then have seen the gosjiel successfully promulgated not only 
through Judea, Asia Minor, and Greece; not only in the 
imperial city, in the very household of Caesar, and through¬ 
out the empire; but in climes where the Roman eagle had 
never spread his pinions, in regions w'here the Macedonian 
lion bird never left the traces of his footstejrs. Had Gamaliel 
survived untU the last days of the last apostle, he might have 
seen the Jewish worship banished from its ancient temple, 
and a Christian church established on Mount Zion, within 
sight of those monuments of nature which had witnessed 
tlie ignominious sufferings and agonizing death of the author 
of Christianity; he might have seen the gospel spreading its 
influence to such an extent in every quarter of the Roman 
w orld, as to threaten with extinction the superstitions of the 
heathen, in spite of the most active and violent opposition, 
both of popular hostility and governmental policy. Could 
he have survived until this period, he must have acknow¬ 
ledged, according to his own previous admission, that the 
new religion was indeed of God, because it could not have 
been so successfully propagated by any human means, and 
least of all by those means, merely human, which were 
employed in its promulgation. This had been evidence 
sufficient for any reasonable and candid mind. But when 
we contemplate the further progress of this religion in the 
succeeding centuries; when we behold it, without any ex¬ 
ternal assistance and in spite of opposition, continuing steadily 
to advance for more than two hundred years longer, until it 
had reduced to the obedience of Christ a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the Roman world, and then receiving into its 
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bosom the imperial acolyte, grasping in its unarmed hand 
the sceptre of dominion, and setting its sandalled foot upon 
the war-surrounded throne of the Caesars, the evidence be¬ 
comes overwhelming in its character. 

It will be the object of this essay to show from the num¬ 
ber and magnitude of the obstacles opposed to the reception 
of Christianity, and from the feebleness of the means em¬ 
ployed in its diffusion, that its success must Ije attributed to 
a miraculous interference of the Deity, and hence tliut the 
religion is itself divine. 

First. It will lie nece.ssary, in pursuing this subject, to 
inquire into the religious condition of the world at the time 
of the promulgation of Christianity. And here I would ad¬ 
mit as a fact, all that can be alleged of the corruption which 
pervaded every system of faith in every country on the habi¬ 
table globe. But I would deny the inference sometimes 
drawn from this circumstance, that the state of mankind 
was therefore so much the better adapted to the easy substi¬ 
tution of a new belief. 

We are all acquainted with the fact, that no period of the 
Jewish history can be mentioned, in wliich the religion of 
that people had reached a greater degree of conuption and 
debasement, than the one in question. The Pharisees, on 
the one hand, had destroyed the spirit of the Mosaic economy, 
and perverted the institutions of the law: the Sadducees, on 
the other, denied the doctrine of future existence, and resem¬ 
bled in their conduct, as well as their belief, that disgrace of 
heathen philosophy, “ the herd of Epicurus.” The multi¬ 
tude, following in the train of the rich and the learned, em¬ 
ployed themselves, as inclination or opinion might direct, in 
the observance of unmeaning ceremonies, or the indulgence 
of sensual appetites. All, however, entertained one opinion, 
over which they brooded with delightful anticipations. They 
dreamed that the Messiah, promised to their fathers, was now 
about to come as a temporal deliverer; that he would free 
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them from the hated supremacy of Rome, establish his 
throne upon the ruins of the empire, and exalt their nation 
to such a height of glory and dominion, as David and Solo¬ 
mon had never seen, except in the ecstasies of prophetic 
vision. These magnificent illusions were not easily to be 
dispelled. To their indulgence the people were driven by 
the real misery which surrounded and oppressed them. 
Their national pride, increased by an erroneous persuasion 
of the peculiar favor of Jehovah; the recollections of former 
independence; the fervent aspirations of ambition; the 
venerated traditions of the elders; the more sacred sanctions 
of mistaken prophecy, all combined to cherish in their bo¬ 
soms these delusive expectations. It were an idle task to 
attempt to demonstrate the attachment of the Jews to the 
ancient system of Moses. It is attested in every page of the 
gospel history; it is exhibited in every transaction of that 
period ; it was fearfully exemplified in the midst of blood, 
famine, and desolation, at the siege of Jerusalem ; nor could 
the feeling be extirpated when the walls of their holy city 
were levelled with the ground; nor could it be buried beneath 
the smoking ruins of their consecrated temple. 

With respect to the other nations of the Roman world, 
there prevails, I know not wherefore, a general idea, that 
as every modification of paganism is false, and in a high de¬ 
gree absurd, therefore these nations were but slightly attached 
to their respective systems of belief. In order to exhibit the 
falsity of this opinion, let us briefly consider the religion of 
the city of Rome, and the surrounding regions of Italy, as a 
fair specimen of the various superstitions then existing in the 
heathen world. The religion of the ancient Romans, at the 
period of which we are speaking, was closely connected with 
every transaction of their lives, public or private. If success 
attended the arms of the Republic, the Senate decreed a 
thanksgiving to the gods: if calamity impended over the 
state, the people humbled themselves in a general supplica- 
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tion. No election could be held, no magistrate installed, no 
war proclaimed, no peace determined, no triumph celebrated, 
without the sanctions of augury, and the solemnities of 
sacrifice. The household gods, the lares and penates, pre¬ 
sided over the domestic interests of every family, and prayers 
and vows and adoration were offered constantly before their 
shrines. The offices of pontiff and of flamen were eagerly 
sought by the most distinguished and venerable citizens. 
'I’lic solemn festivals occurred more frequently than even 
the Jewish Sabbaths, and were celebrated with an hilarity 
and pomp well calculated to attract the admiration and fix 
the affections of the people. Sacrifices were offered with a 
solemnity and splendor, not surpassed even l>y the gorgeous 
ceremonies of the temple of Solomon. The games of the 
circus, the sports of the arena, and the entertainments of the 
theatre, were all exhibited under the authority of religion, 
and in honor of the gods. When in addition to all this, we 
consider that poetry had covered with her glittering mantle 
the naked deformity of their fabulous mythology, and that 
her sister art had adorned the temples of the gods with the 
embodied ideas of divinity and beauty ; when we reflect that 
patriotism had hallowed as the objects of their worship those 
deities, beneath whose fostering care Rome had become a 
queen among the cities and mistress of the world; and that 
tradition had handed down their system of belief through a 
long succession of ages, sanctioned by a line of victorious and 
renowned ancestors; we shall be ready to acknowledge that 
the religion of the ancient Romans was one well calculated 
to overpower the imagination, to interest the passions, and 
to blind the eyes of the understanding to the hght of truth. 

This religion had been guarded, and its uniformity care¬ 
fully preserved, for a period of more than seven hundred 
years. The gods who were principally worshipped by the 
Romans of the age of Tiberius, were those of the very foun¬ 
ders of the city ; nor had others ever been admitted to share 
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an equality of reverence. The augurs still maintained the 
same sanctity of character, the same extent of influence, as 
in the days of Romulus; the chief pontiffs had succeeded 
one another in an almost unbroken line since the time of 
Pompilius; the sacred fire still burned upon the altar of 
Vesta; the mystic aneUe was still regarded as the palladium 
of Rome; the sibylline books were still consulted as the 
oracles of the state; sacrifices were still offered with the 
same solemnities as in the remotest periods of their history ; 
and though to the conquered deities of subjugated nations, 
had sometimes been assigned the empty honors of a statue 
and an altar, yet the most jealous care had hitherto been 
exercised that no adoration should be paid to that statue, and 
no victim offered on that altai-; that no foreign rite should 
be suffered to intrude within the sacred precincts of a Ro- 
man temple. Such was the religion of the ancient Romans ; 
vague it is true in its principles, yet precise in its practice, 
and attractive in its external observances; and therefore ad¬ 
mirably calculated to enslave in the grossest superstition all, 
save a few of the most enlightened and most impious, of the 
people by whom it was professed. 1 do not mean to say, 
that much, if any, of the real feeling of piety existed among 
them, or indeed among the contemporary Jews. I would 
only assert that from other and powerful causes, which I 
have mentioned, they were both attached, in a singular de¬ 
gree, to their respective systems of religion. 

Secondly. Since then such was the condition of the world, 
there seems to have been little prospect of success in the 
introduction of any new system of faith. But when we 
consider the peculiar nature of Christianity, the obstacles to 
its success, by any human means, will appear totally insur¬ 
mountable. To the Jews, it spoke the abrogation of the 
ceremonial law, and the disappointment of all their fondly 
cherished hopes, with regard to the promised Messiah. To 
the Gentiles, it addressed a language still more severe. It 
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broadly proclaimed that every act of their adoration was 
idolatry and crime; it pointedly denounced their oracles and 
auguries as the fruits of imfjosture and the instruments of 
fraud ; it unreservedly condemned their mythology as ab¬ 
surd and unworthy of behef; nay, it menaced the very exis¬ 
tence of the deities of that mythology, and disguised not its 
intention to hurl them from the seats which they had 
usurped too long, to the destruction of mankind. What 
must have been the feelings of the people at such an unspar¬ 
ing attack upon their dearest prejudices ? Must they not have 
naturally been in tire highest degree indignant at so bold an 
innovation on the traditionary usages and long established 
faith of all the world ? Consider further the character of this 
innovating system. It was opposed not only generally, but 
particularly, to the prejudices and opinions of mankind; and 
in many instances promulgated doctrines beyond the reach 
of human reason to explain or to comprehend. It came 
preaching the unity of God. But how could the heathen 
believe in the oneness of that Essence, which they had been 
accustomed from the cradle to contemplate as belonging to 
so many 1 A supreme Jupiter with his subordinate divinities, 
was more consonant to their ideas of government, and nearer 
the comprehension of the multitude, than a spiritual Being 
existing alone in unapproachable supremacy, and acting on 
the material and intellectual universe by the mere impulse 
of his almighty will. The gospel came teaching the incar¬ 
nation and crucifixion of the son of God. A God incarnate! 
A God crucified! How inconsistent with the idea just before 
inculcated of the spirituality of the Divine Essence! It is 
true the deities of the heathen had been supposed to descend 
sometimes in a corporeal form; but then they were not in 
their nature so purely spiritual; and besides, they had 
never wandered about in penury and suffering; they had 
never borne the stripes of a slave; they had never been exe¬ 
cuted upon an ignominious cross. 
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But there are principles in human nature, stronger than 
even the intellectual, to which Christianity appeared in a 
guise still more decidedly inimical. It opposed itself directly to 
the pride of man, by declaring, in terms the most unreserved, 
the universal corruption and degradation of his nature. It 
proclaimed itself the only way of salvation; yet it never held 
out a hope to those who should embrace it, that they would 
even then be able to obtain felicity as the rewMd of their own 
merit, but only through the grace of God, and the merits of 
the sacrifice of Christ. In seeming contradiction to these 
doctrines, it required of its professors the most rigid adhe¬ 
rence to the moral requisitions of the gospel. Many of these 
requisitions must have appeared novel and extraordinary to 
the heathen world. That charity which not only abstains 
from doing harm, but is constantly in search for opportuni¬ 
ties of doing good ; that meekness which endures in silence 
injury and insult; that magnanimity which returns good for 
evil; that self-denied which prefers the welfare of mankind 
and the glory of God to all the pleasures of the world, the 
gratification of ambition, and even the indulgence of the 
most innocent affections;—these pure and high principles 
had never found admittance into the code of heathen morals. 
Even though they had been discussed in the schools, they 
had ever been regarded by the philosophers themselves, as 
precepts of a sublime and impracticable virtue; the proper 
object, it is true, of speculative admiration, yet ill adapted to 
the state of society and the present condition of man. They 
were not therefore familiar to the actions or thoughts of the 
most enlightened; and by the multitude they had never 
perhaps been heard of, certainly never habitually practised. 
Their novelty however did not constitute the principal ob¬ 
stacle to the reception of the moral requisitions of the gospel. 
They formed a system true and consistent indeed, but never¬ 
theless most oppressive to the weakness, and most hostile to 
the wickedness of human nature. 
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Let me not be told that the holy severity and heavenly 
purity which characterize the Christian system of morals, 
woidd have been favorable to the progress of the religion. 
I would ask, could the raving bacchanal, or the sensual 
dev’olec of Venus, have been arrested in the practice of Iris 
abominable rites, and convinced by any process of reasoning 
that, what he observed as a religious ceremonial in honor of 
the gods, was in fact only a succession of crimes of the 
blackest enormity ? Could the Roman legionary, burning 
for revenge and thirsting for civil blood, have been made to 
comprehend and feel the excellency of the doctrines of pas¬ 
sive fortitude and forgiveness of injuries? Could the rich 
men of Rome and its provinces, whose luxurious vices it 
required the concentrated energy of a Juvenal to delineate; 
coidd they have been persuiuled of the necessity of self- 
denial—of Uiking.uj) their cross ? (Jould the common people, 
with such cxanijdes Imfore and amongst them—examples 
enforced by the iulluence of station and the sanctions of 
religion—with tlicir own loose habits and corrupt propensi¬ 
ties, and without any fixed law of morality—could they 
have been induced l)y any human means to acknowledge 
and adopt a system of purity, which embraced every depart¬ 
ment of life, public or private, social or solitary; which 
afforded no pretext for vicious indulgence, and which extend¬ 
ed to the feelings as well as to the actions, to the will as well 
as the deed, to the purpose as well as the performance ? If 
any one should assert that they could have been so convinced 
and persuaded by the mere force of reason and the excellency 
of the system presented for their acceptance, I would say. to 
him—go to the Indian of our western forests, and teach him 
by force of reason, if you can, to forgive his enemies; explain 
to him the relations of man to his neighbor, springing fi-om 
his relation to his God; call on him to spare those children of 
his foe—to unloose that captive from the stake. While you 
are speaking, the children are dashed against the wall, the 
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faggots are blazing around their smothering victim. I^earn 
tlien how difficult it is to subdue the heart or the under¬ 
standing of man to those sublime and recondite maxims of 
morality, which oppose themselves directly to his passions on 
the one hand, and his prejudices on the other. 

The author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em¬ 
pire, after a long search for something in Christianity which 
might seem to favor some feeling of human nature, and 
thus conduce to the advancement of the religion, at length 
fastens upon the unmortality of the soul, as being |)eculiarly 
fluttering to the pride of man. It is true, it is so: the im¬ 
mortality of the soul is one of the proudest and most valuable 
distinctions between him and the brute creation—betwixt 
his nobler spirit and tlie gross material substances around 
him. But is the Christian doctrine of the immortality of tlic 
soul a flattering one to the pride of human nature, when 
connected with its inseparable concomitant, the universal 
exjHjsure of our race to everlasting shame and contempt ? 
Would it have been likely to attract the aflections or belief 
of those, who, if we may trust the evidence of Cicero, re¬ 
garded the doctrine of future punishment as an old woman’s 
fable, and supposed that, act as Urey would, they were only 
fulfilling the end of their creation and the decrees of fate ? 
Would even the heaven it offered have held out a single 
charm to the pagan, who had not Ircen previously convinced 
of the truth of the religion, and sanctified by its influence 7 
Besides, it was connected with the doctrine of the resurrec¬ 
tion of the body, a thing impossible in the eyes of the 
heathen, and detracting from the purity in which they sup¬ 
posed that spirits, once disembodied, should exist. Nor was 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul by any means 
new, or peculiar to Christianity. On the contrary, it was 
familiar both to the philosophy and the religion of the an¬ 
cient heathen. Cicero, in his treatise on old age, anticipated, 
in a burst of elo(]ueace which all must admire, and in which 
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the Christian need not be ashamed to sympathize, that glo¬ 
rious day when he should join the divine assembly of spirits, 
in which were numbered the beloved and the illustrious who 
had gone before him. The common people too were per¬ 
mitted to look forward to the Elysian fields so beautifully 
described by the heathen jx)et8, as a place where the atmos¬ 
phere is purer and the fields more verdant; where another 
sun and other and brighter stars illuminate a scene devoted 
to perpetual enjoyment and undisturbed repose. Upon the 
whole then, the cluistian doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, connecter! as it is with the doctrines of the resurrection 
of the l)ody, an eternal hell to which all men are exposed, 
a heaven not in unison with the corrupt desires and propen¬ 
sities of our nature, seems to have been more likely to retard, 
than to advance, the propagation of the gospel. 

Thirdly. There were other obstacles to the progress of 
the Christian religion, besides those immediately arising from 
the attachment of the people to their ancient superstitions, 
and the peculiar nature of the religion itself. 

The Homan government, which wielded the power of all 
the world, was decidedly and uniformly hostile to the propa¬ 
gation of the new belief. In the reign of the first emperor, 
we hear a statesman of profound wisdom, a scholar of en¬ 
lightened understanding; the patron of Virgil and of Horace, 
and the chief adviser of the great and politic Augustus, a man 
too who seems to have been of a humane and gentle dispo¬ 
sition ; we hear him deliberately and earnestly advising his 
imperial master to “ worship the gods himself according to 
the established form, to compel all others to honor them, and 
to haste and pimisb those who should introduce any innova¬ 
tion in religion.” This we find to have been almost the 
uniform policy of the Roman state. The cruel Nero and 
the merciful Trajan, the madman Domitian and the philo¬ 
sopher Antoninus, the crafty Severus and the tyrannic and 
bnttai Maximin, however they might diflfer in temper and 
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disposition, or in the general character of their administration, 
all agreed in supporting the religion of the state and resist¬ 
ing innovation even at the expense of injustice, violence and 
blood. Could we stand before the tribunal of a Roman 
magistrate and behold tlie Christians dragged into his pre¬ 
sence, and hear the execrations of the savage populace; 
could we behold them, on a confession of their faith, now 
tortured on the rack to induce them to apostatize, now led 
away to immediate execution; could we follow to the place 
of death and look through the enclosure, or stand l>eside the 
stake; we should receive a practical lesson that would over¬ 
turn every speculative notion of what is called by Mr. Gibbon 
“ the universal toleration of polytheism and the mild indif¬ 
ference” of the Roman government. 

It is to be borne in mind that the great body of the 
people for many years went along with the government, in 
its attempt to suppress Christianity. They yielded, indeed, 
not only a hearty but an active concurrence in the mea¬ 
sures of the magistrate, busying themselves in presenting 
accusations, in procuring information of the lurking places 
of their victims, in hunting them out from the “dens and 
caves of the earth,” and dragging them to trial and execution. 
The zeal of the populace did not always wait even for the 
forms of justice. They frequently rose in tumult, and mur¬ 
dered in the heat of seditious fury all who were suspected of 
favoring the new religion. Nay, even when the remon¬ 
strances of humane magistrates, or the appeals of Christian 
apologists, had procured a brief pause in the onset of perse¬ 
cution, and a partial protection for hberty of conscience,— 
even then the populace did not abstain from violence and 
bloodshed. On one occasion when the public games were 
celebrating, and all should have been festivity and joy, they 
suddenly demanded permission of the magistrates for a 
general massacre of the hated sect, and enforced their de¬ 
mands by threats of sedition and rebellion. On another oc- 
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casion, when famine and earthquakes had desolated the cities 
of Asia, the populace added to the horrors of nature the 
darker horrors of human malignity, and, attributing their 
calamities to the anger of their gods at the permitted impiety 
of those who blasphemed their divinity, wreaked their ven¬ 
geance upon the innocent and unresisting Christians. Thus 
were the whole power of the Roman state, and the whole 
force of vindictive and tumultuous passion almost uniformly, 
though at diirerent limes with diflerent degrees of violence, 
directed to the .siqipression of Christianity. 

Nor was violence the only %veapon which the people 
wneldod to destroy the new religion. Public opinion, at once 
the Judge and executioner of its victims, at whose frown vir¬ 
tue is often obliged to shrink within herself, and before whose 
dread intpiisition even brazen-fronted vice flies dismayed,— 
th.at public opinion raised its voice against Christianity, and 
aflixed indelible disgrace to the act of its profession. The 
sneers of the learned, and the calumnies of the vulgar, were 
constantly at work to increase the general detestation of the 
Christian name. The former seized upon every point in the 
religion which w’as open to argument, or subject to difiiculty, 
and urged their objections against it with all the ingenuity 
of controversy, and all the energy of despair. The multitude 
converted the doctrines of Christianity, and the ceremonial of 
its worship, into the most horrid imputations on the princi¬ 
ples and conduct of its professors. Their freedom from idola¬ 
try was reviled as atheism; their custom of partaking in the 
eucharist of the symbols of the body and blood of Christ, was 
construed into a habit of feeding on human flesh; their 
quiet abstinence from politics was interpreted as disaffection 
to the Roman government; and their custom of bestowing 
the title of king on their risen Redeemer, was charged upon 
them as treason against the authority of the emperor. No 
wonder then that the convert to Christianity was universally 
regarded with contemptuous hatred; that he was looked 
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upon as one who bore about with him a moral (testilence, 
which threatened no less than the corruption of every esta¬ 
blished principle in religion, morality, and politics, and against 
the loathsome and deadly contagion of which it was both 
the duty and interest of every citizen to guard. No won¬ 
der that by the dreadful sentence of public opinion, he was 
excluded from all the delights of social intercourse, and even 
from the decent reciprocities of human fellowship. No won¬ 
der that friends refused to acknowledge the claims of affec¬ 
tion, and relatives to recognize the ties of kindred. No won¬ 
der that the pagan father closed his door upon his Christian 
offspring, or dragged them himself before the tribunal of the 
magistrate, and, like another Brutus, sacrificed their lives to 
the imagined welfare of his country. 

It is worthy of remark, that these sufferings of every sort 
not only actually befell the first converts to Christianity for 
a long series of years, but that the religion itself contained 
prophetic declarations that such calamities would occur. 
Would it not then be with the greatest difliculty that men 
could be persuaded to embrace a religion, which offered no¬ 
thing so evidently to their reception as persecution and infa¬ 
my 7 It is true, no doubt, that Christianity held out promises 
of divine consolation, which should more than compensate 
for every external suffering. But these consolations were 
not evident, and could not have been experienced by any, 
previous to embracing the Christian religion ; whereas the 
sufferings of the converts were not only foretold in the religion 
itself, but were actually evident to the eyes of all men, and 
presented an obstacle to the progress of the new belief which 
no human efforts, one would think, could have enabled it 
to surmount. 

Fmurthly. Let us consider what tvere the means em¬ 
ployed in the propagation of the gospel. The founder of 
Christianity was himself of humble origin: his twelve apostles 
were men selected from the lower orders of the people. And 
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would the haughty pharisee or the learned scribe condescend 
to receive instruction from these ignorant and presuming 
men 1 Would even the Jewish populace stand tamely by 
and look unrmiccrncd upon their arrogant attempts to abro¬ 
gate the law, to abolish the worship of the temple, to remove 
the altar from its place, to rend the veil from the holy of 
holies, and expose to view profane the ancient dwelling-place 
of the Shechinali ? Nay, could they have gained by their 
own authority alone, a single proselyte, a single auxiliary, 
in attempts apparently so impious ? And how would these 
ol)scure adventurers have been received among the gentiles ? 
In an enlightened periotl, when the horizon of the literary 
world was still on fire with the dei)arting glories of the Au¬ 
gustan era; when the schools of heathen philosophy were 
more frequented than ever; when the cultivation of the 
arts and the study of the sciences were widely prevalent 
through Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, twelve 
members of an ignorant and despised community came 
teaching a new and unpopular system of religion. Under 
such circumstances, to what shall we attribute their success ? 
To their authority ? Alas! the influence of all the wise 
and the learned, the rich and the [jowerful, was directly 
adverse to that of these fishermen of Galilee. To their 
learning ? They had never frequented the grove of Acade- 
mus, nor trodden the gardens of the Lyceum: they preached 
at Athens a strange doctrine, and an unknown God. To 
their exemplary manner of life ? Alas! it could not shield 
them from reproach and calumny, it could not protect them 
from violence and death. To their laborious, or, as it is 
called by Mr. Gibbon, their intolerant zeal ? This would 
have been but the more likely to inflame the opposition of 
their adversaries, while it could not alone have gained a 
single adherent. For men are not accustomed to resign 
long seated prejudices and long cherished opinions ; to aban¬ 
don the principles on which they long have acted, and the 
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objects to which they have long aspired; to change, indeed, 
the whole course of their lives ; to expose themselves to loss 
of fortune, to infamy and death, at the mere call of an insane 
enthusiasm. 

But it may be said, and with justice, that the promulgators 
of the gospel founded their doctrines, not upon their own 
authority, but on the authority of God. They presented 
themselves as witnesses of a revelation from above. What! 
they the witnessses of a revelation from above ! They the 
chosen vessels of divine illumination ! When Socrates, 
though aided by his demon, had been able to throw so little 
light upon the destinies of man; when Wato had failed of 
gaining any definite idea of the nature of the Deity; when 
Aristotle, and Zeno, and all their sects, had lost themselves 
in a labyrinth to which they could find no clue; could it 
have been given to these unlettered vagrants to explain the 
relation and duties of man to his Maker,—to unfold the 
schemes of Providence,—to lay open to human view the 
unsearchable mysteries of the Godhead, the resplendent 
glories of redeeming love ? When did they enjoy the oppor¬ 
tunity of learning these sublime and incomprehensible truths? 
It is true that Paul of Tarsus, the tent-maker of Corinth, 
asserted that he had been caught up into the third heavens, 
and there had heard unspeakable words, which it was not 
lawful for a man to utter. But where was the proof of his 
assertion ? Where was the proof of the inspiration of any 
of the apostles ? A thing so rarely occurring in the history 
of the world, and never witnessed by the generation then 
existing, required surely some proof, some attestation, besides 
the mere assertion of those claiming to possess it. It is im¬ 
possible that any man should have believed without it. Yet 
the infidel asserts that no such proof was given. Our Lord 
and his apostles must therefore have appeared in the eyes 
of all the world ^ madmen or impostors; and this conclusion 
must have been drawn, under the circumstances supposed. 
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not from mere prejudice against their doctrines or opposition 
to their precepts, but from the unerring dictates of experience 
and the plain rules of reason. 

Still the infidel will (tersist in his assertion, that they pro¬ 
mulgated their religion by merely human means. He will 
tell us, that although the nations of the world were warmly 
attached to their various superstitions; that although Chris¬ 
tianity was in some of its doctrines incomprehensible, in 
others hard to be understood, and in most directly opposed 
to the established opinions of all the w’orld; that although 
its moral requisitions were severe and uncompromising be¬ 
yond a parallel; that although its j»rogress was opposed by 
the whole power of the Roman state, the vindictive passions 
of the people, the sneers of the learned, and the calumnies 
of the vulgar ; that tdthough the founder and his apostles, 
the individuals upon whose authority it rested, must have 
appeared to the eyes of all men, not only as ignorant and 
presumptuous innovators, but as madmen or impostors; 
that notwithstanding all these circumstances, they succeeded 
in establishing, by the mere force of persuasion, a religion, 
which still remains after a lapse of eighteen hundred years, 
the comfort of the ignorant find the delight of the learned; 
which has survived the attacks of its enemies, and tlie divi¬ 
sions of its friends, through periods of alternate luxury and 
barbarism, through changes and revolutions, through the 
decay of dynasties and the fall of empires, itself alone un¬ 
shaken ; through the discoveries of science and the improve¬ 
ments of art, itself alone incapable of improvement. This 
were of itself a miracle, an effect of supernatural power, as 
lalpable and great as that efibrt of Divine Omnipotence 
rhich fixed the sun in the firmament of heaven, and poured 
s fiood of radiance upon the yet unpeopled regions of the 
a,rth. But if we turn to the scriptural account of the pro- 
igation of the gcmpel, we shall find this grand miracle 
^plained in a satisfactory manner. We shall find that its 
VOL. II. 56 
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propagation was brought to pjiss by means of subordinate 
miracles, the gift of which was entrusted to the apostles, as 
the evidence of their authority and the instrument of their 
success. 

Fifthly. It has ever been a favorite argument with tlie 
infidel, to adduce other instances in which new systems of 
faith have gained an ascendency in the world, and thence 
to infer that Christianity might have lieen propagated by 
merely human means. But it will be found that every 
such instance differs widely from the early progress of Chris¬ 
tianity, and only tends to strengthen the argument derived 
from its promulgation. 

Will it be said, for instance, that the success of the Jesuits 
among the heathen of more modern times is parallel to that 
of tlie apostles ? To this I might reply, where are now the 
fruits of their labors ? A few obscure monasteries in India, 
a few dilapidated churches in America, a few sujierstitious 
and ill-instructed converts, arc all that remain to tell of their 
sacrifices, sufferings, and success. But I will not so reply. 
I cannot triumph over the decay of those magnificent and 
[diilanthropic establishments, which extended the civilizing, 
if not the sanctifying influence of Christianity over so many 
trilics of savage barbarians. But I would say, that the 
Jesuits taught a system far more relaxed and accommodated 
to the infirmities and vices of human nature than the primi¬ 
tive religion of the gospel; that they were protected and 
encouraged by the civil power in their attempts to propagate 
Christianity; that their worship was gorgeous and attractive; 
that their ofiers of temporal advantage were large and likely 
to be realized. I would say, that the Jesuits were men of 
deep acquaintance with human nature, and of profound 
learning; men who, while by their influence they wielded 
the destinies of civilized Europe, seem to have been admira¬ 
bly calculated, by the possession of every accomplishment, 
and every art, to win upon the affections and control the 
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conviclious of the iguomnt iuhabitantH of luiiia, and the 
savage alwrigines of America. 

Will it bo said, that the reformation of Christianity in 
Germany was similar to its introduction into the world? 
Iict it be remembered that the Bible, equally acknowledged 
by all as the standard of faith, was the guide of the reformers; 
that no new m^’^steries were promulgated, but many pretended 
mysteries, and reril absurdities, done away. Let it be re¬ 
membered that the Romish religion, in the opinion of many 
of its professors, had arrived at that ciisis of corruption which 
required the decisive use of the knife and the cauteiy to save 
the whole body of the church from mortification and death. 
Besides, the reformation was protected at its very commence¬ 
ment by a jxjwerful prince; shortly tifter, by a formidable 
league, which threatened for a while to overwhelm the 
gigantic power of the em|)eror. Nor was it finally allowtid 
free course in the high road to success, nor were the protc.s- 
tant liljerties of Europe finally established, until a confederacy 
of sovereigns had lent their aid, until the field of Jiiitzen had 
«lrunk the life-blood of the iininorlal Swede, and the plains 
and cities of Germany had been ravaged and desolated, 
during thirty successive years, by all the horrors of civil 
discord and foreign invasion. 

Will any compare the reception of the Mahometan religion 
to that of the gospel of Christ? A brief review of the means 
by which this imposture was projMigated, will show' that no 
iinalogy exists between its progress and that of Christianity. 
Though there was no established religion in Arabia at the 
time of its first promulgation, and though Mahometanism 
was a cunning mixture of all the various systems there pre¬ 
vailing ; though the pretended prophet was of an illustrious 
family, and had associated w'ith himself most of the influen¬ 
tial citizens of Mecca, yet it seems probable that, had he 
always remained a preacher, we should not at this day have 
heard of his religion. It had prolmbly l)een lost to fame, and 
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remained undistinguished from those frequent ebullitions of 
imposture or enthusiasm, which from time to time have 
arisen upon the surface of society, and, like the bubble they 
resembled, burst and disappeared a moment after. But the 
results of his preaching did not suit the active and aspiring 
mind of the Arabian adventurer. Having assembled all 
whom the interest of his family or of his associates could 
summon to his standard, all whom the visions of ambition 
or the anticipations of sensual enjoyment could influence, all 
whom the hope of plunder, the love of action, or the rude 
spirit of military glory could affect, he easily conquered or 
conciliated the petty tribes of Arabia, disjwrsed and divider! 
as they were; and collecting from these various streams a 
mighty flood, he burst from his native peninsula, with impe¬ 
tuous force and overpowering weight, upon the undefended 
provinces of the Eastern empire. To the conquered idola¬ 
ter he offered no terms but Mahometanism or death: to the 
Christian captive no option but the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword. And is he who had it in his power to influence all 
the evil passsions of our nature to the performance of his pur¬ 
poses ; at whose command a host of captives might have, 
been murdered in cold blood, a city razed to its foundatitm, 
a country ravaged with fire and sword until not a living 
thing, or a blade of green grass, was to be found within its 
confines; is he, who was ready as well as able, to proceed to 
these extremities, in the propagation of his faith, to be com¬ 
pared to those twelve fishermen of Galilee, clad in pilgrim’s 
weeds, and wandering alone through deserts and through 
cities, alike unknown in botli 1 Is not their success beyond 
comparison more marvelous than his? Must we not return 
to our previous conclusion, that their success is in itself a 
miracle ? 

For my own part, I regard this second creation of the 
moral world, this renovation of the face of intellectual and 
spiritual nature, this resurrection of mankind from the death 
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of pagan ignorance, as great a deviation from the custuuiary 
order of events, as great an exertion of supernatural power, 
as was displayed when our Saviour stood by the sepulchre of 
Bethany, and Lazarus came forth at his bidding, wrapped 
in the cerements of the grave. I regard this victory over the 
tumult of human passion, and the storm of persecution, as a 
more striking instance of the submission of nature to the 
word of Almighty jxjwer, than when our Lord, .sailing on the 
sea of Galilee, said to the raging tempest and the lioiling 
waters, “ peace, be still,” and the winds and the waves 
obeyed him. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 

WRITTJaiN AT THE AGB OP TWENTY. 

Evkn in the first and golden age of Christianity, there 
were to be found men whom not the nature of the gospel 
revelation, nor the authority of the apostolic commission, nor 
the evidence of contemporary miracles, could withhold from 
the perversion of the truth. It would seem from the epistle 
to the Galatians that, though converted by the preaching of 
Paul himself, and afterwards partaking largely of his pasto¬ 
ral care, their system of faith had not remained secure from 
the inroads of innovation and error. On the contrary, the 
false teachers who at that time infested the church, had suc¬ 
ceeded in shaking to its foundation their belief in the doc¬ 
trines committed to them by their spiritual father. The 
apostle of the Gentiles writes to them in vindication of the 
message which he had delivered; and as the first efficient 
argument pronounces the solemn attestation, “ but I certify 
you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached by me is 
not after man; for I neither received it of man, nor was I 
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taught it, but by the revelatiou of Jesus Christ.” This fact 
he confirms by a brief allusion to his former manner of life, 
the mode of his conversion, and his subsequent c.onduct. It 
is proposed in the present essay to illustrate more fully the 
argument of the apostle, and thus to demonstrate his divine 
commission, and the consequent truth of that religion of 
which he was so eminent a teacher. 

If we consider his former character and manner of life, the 
moral phenomenon of his change will appear scarcely less 
striking than the circumstances which accompanied it. Saul 
of Tarsus was a Jew; an Hebrew of the Hebrews; proud 
of his descent from that ancient and peculiar peo})le, who 
had enjoyed so long the favors of Jehovah. He was a Ro¬ 
man citizen ; conscious no iloubt of the value of that distinc¬ 
tion, which even princes and kings had coveted, to throw a 
brighter lustre round the royal state. He was a Pharisee, 
and imbued with all the erroneous learning of his sect. He 
w'as a devotee, and strongly tinctured with that spiritual 
pride which always attends a mind occupied exclusively by 
ceremonial observances. He was a persecutor: he had 
pledged himself as an auxiliary to the enemies of Christianity, 
and had sealed the covenant in blood. Thus was the mise¬ 
rable necessity of maintaining the consistency of his charac¬ 
ter, superadded to those numerous causeswhich rendered hint 
most hostile to the Christian faith. Where shall we find one 
more unlikely to embrace that faith ? Not among those who 
conspired against the life of its author; not among those 
who cried aloud to crucify him, and imprecated his blood 
upon themselves and upon their children; not in him who 
sat upon the judgment-seat and gave sentence against Jesus. 
If it Avas unlikely that the representative of Caesar should 
lay aside the ensigns of authority and kneel in homage to 
his humhle and insulted captive, or that Caiaphas should 
strip himself of his priestly tiara and sacerdotal robe, and 
lay these symbols of his sacred office at the feet of his 
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hated victim; equally unlikely was it that Saul of Tarsus 
should sheath his blood-stained sword, uplifted for the blow', 
and turn at once his energy and his zeal to the propagation 
of that religion which he had sought to extirpate. Yet that 
he did so, is beyond a doubt. He left Jerusalem glotving 
with the zeal of pei-secution, and entered Damascus an 
humbled and obedient Christian. Some powerful and most 
extraordinary cause must have operated in producing so re¬ 
markable a change. This conclusion naturally leads us to 
an examination of St. Paul’s conversion, as described in his 
own most elo(|uent language. He says: “ Whereupon as I 
w'ent to Damascus with authority and commission from the 
chief priests, at mid-day, O king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me: And when 
we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking 
unto me, saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why per- 
seculest thou me ? it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. And 1 said, w'ho art thou, Lord ? And he said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest: but rise, stand upon thy feet; 
for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee 
a minister and a witness both of these things wrhich thou 
hast seen, and of those things in which I will appear unto 
thee.” 

In perusing the account of this stupendous instance of the 
goodness and omnipotence of God, the spirit of scepticism 
which lurks about the htunan heart, may, perhaps, suggest 
the inquiries whether Paul might not have been deceived; 
and if not, whether he was not a deceiver. I shall briefly 
answer botli of these inquiries. 

First. St. Paul could not have been deceived. That he 
was deceived by others, is an hypothesis too absurd to detain 
us for a moment No one will venture to contend that any 
imposition or contrivance, by the new sect, could have pro¬ 
duced tliat transcendent light or that supernatural voice. 
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But as it has been supposed by infidels, with a greater show 
of plausibiUty, that he was seif-deceived, let us for a few 
moments consider the probability of such a supposition. 
Under this head, I would observe, that the character of St. 
Paul was as far removed as possible from tliat of an enthu¬ 
siast. His mind was nut only capable of flights, the subli¬ 
mity of which has extorted universal admiration, but was 
also adapted to the close and patient investigation of a sub¬ 
ject, and its full development in clear and luminous order. 
Nor had his mind been left uncultivated. The endowments 
of the learned Pharisee, and the lighter graces of Grecian 
literature, together with considerable experience in active 
Ufe, had contributed to form in him a character i)eculiarly 
inaccessible to delusions of the imagination. His epistles 
alone display a profundity of thought, and a clearness of ex¬ 
position, indicative of a powerful mind, possessed of the 
healthful vigor of all its faculties. 

But the very circumstances of his conversion demonstrate 
the impossibility of any self-deception. What, I would ask, 
should have suggested to him such a vision as he saw on 
his way from Jerusalem to Damascus ? Were there any 
relentings in his heart towards the hated heretics 1 Did he 
really begin to entertain the idea that Jesus was indeed the 
Christ, the son of God ? There is no evidence whatever 
that such was the condition of his mind. On the contrary, 
he was at this very moment actually and voluntarily engaged 
in a mission of persecution ; and his busy thoughts were 
probably contemplating scenes of torture and blood, or exult¬ 
ing in the triumphant vindication of that ancient system 
which he revered and loved. If therefcare his glowing fancy 
could have represented any vision to his senses, one would 
naturally suppose that it had been a vision of Moses, not of 
Christ; and that the command had been given, not for the 
propagati(Hi, but for the extermination of the gospel. But 
it would have been utterly impossible that he could have 
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even so deceived himself. The darkness of midnight, and 
not the blaze of noonday, is the season for the tricks of the 
imagination. The retired and gloomy cell, and not the 
open canopy of heaven, is the place for superstitious visita¬ 
tions. The solitude of the desert, and not the attendance 
of a troop of friends, is a fit incentive to the exercises of a 
distempered fancy. Yet under the brightness of a noon-day 
sun, surrounded by numerous associates, with all the excite¬ 
ment of air and exercise, glowing with the proud conscious¬ 
ness of authority, Ssvul of Tarsus is suddenly overtaken in 
his journey by a light which so far surpasses the brightness 
of the sun, that it prostrates him on the earth with his face 
in the dust to avoid the splendor of its beams. It is absurd 
to suppose that a light whose intensity is incomprehensible 
to our imaginations, should have been the creation of his; 
or that his companions should have seen the same appear¬ 
ance and been afiected in the same manner, unless it had 
been a reality. An appeal is made to another of his senses. 
He hears a voice speaking articulately, addressing him by 
name, and again replying at considerable length to his in¬ 
terrogations. When the voice has ceased he rises from the 
earth; and though we are assured that his eyes remain 
open, finds himself blind, and continues so no less than three 
days. Upon the miraculous recovery of his sight, he is 
immediately endowed wth tlie power of healing the sick, of 
raising the dead, and of speaking in languages unknown to 
liim before. These powers he exercises in many countries, 
and for many years. And yet shdll scepticism tell us that 
in all these things he was a self-deceiver ? Shall we be told 
that he only imagined that he heard a voice; that he only 
fancied that he could not see; that he deceived himself when 
he supposed that he healed the sick, and that they rose firom 
their beds free from pain and weakness; that he was deluded 
when he thought he saw the livid corse breathe and move 
at his bidding with reanimated being; that he was miserably 
VOL. II. 57 
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mistaken when he imagined that he made himself inlelligi- 
ble in foreign langufiges, and tiiat tlionsiinds iiiidoist«Hid and 
were converted by his preaching '} Lamentaide jmrvcrseness 
of human nature, wliich will credit sucli impossibilities as 
these, rather than believe that God might reveal his will to 
erring mortals, and work a miracle to confirm Iris declarations. 

Svcondly. Could Paul by possibility have l)oen a deceiver ? 
St. Paul a deceiver ! At the bare suggestion of such a possi¬ 
bility, a sensation of horror thrills through every generous 
bosom. If St. Paul be an im|K)stor, who is true ? Where 
is the confidence of friendship, where the delightful trust of 
parental and filial affection ? Where is the truth of history, 
and where those soothing or spirit-stirring associations which 
tradition hangs around spots consecrated to memory ? But 
it is not the heart alone that revolts at the suggestion. Rea¬ 
son, insulted by the supposition, invokes all her powers to 
demonstrate its absurdity. Look at the writings of the illus¬ 
trious apostle. Mark the system of pure morality, of sublime 
devotion, portrayed by his matchless pen. Did ever an 
impostor write as he wrote ? Could tlie polluted and grovel¬ 
ing mind of a degraded hypocrite have soared so high? 
And if it could, W'ould his moral taste have selected those 
pure and rigid and lofty conceptions of duty, and bodied 
them forth as the uncompromising standard of practice for 
Ids associates and himself ? 

But is there within tJie wide range of causes wliich influ¬ 
ence human beings in tlieir actions, a single motive to be 
suggested, that could by possibility have induced Saul of 
Tarsus to become an hypocritical adherent of the hated and 
despised sect of Nazarines ? A systematic course of decep¬ 
tion to be continued tluougli life, is not undertaken by any 
man through mere caprice. The honorable mind shrinks 
with abhorrence from a suigle falsehood, and even the most 
depraved would dread and shun the difficulties attending 
upon a life of imposture. A moment’s consideration will 
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demonstrate that by embracing Christianity, except from a 
conviction of its truth, Saul of Tarsus had every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain. He had to lose his own briUiant 
hopes of fortune and aggrandizement. He closed his eyes 
upon those tempting prospects of wealth and power, which 
were just ojMsning before him. With all the pride of Jewish 
ancestry beating high in his bosom, he surrendered forever 
his long cherished hopes of being recorded among the wor¬ 
thies of the race of Moses. He had to lo.se the resjrect and 
allection of the patrons of his youth—a Ijereavernent most 
aflliclive to tlie ingenuous hear). The complacent smile 
which he had ever seen lighting up the face of the venerable 
Gaiuidicl, at whose feet he had been so kindly nurtured, 
was to be changed to a frown. He had to lose forever his 
birth-right as a Jew ; to sever for life the warm ties which 
united him to the house of Israel—ties, to the Jewish heart, 
the strongest of all earthly bonds—whose mysterious influ¬ 
ence has preserved even to the present day the identity of 
the Jewish nation, in spite of the loss of their country and 
the lapse of ages; binding them together as one people, 
peculiar and indivisible, in all their wanderings and all their 
dispersions; resembling, in the force and constancy of its 
operation, that unseen principle of gravitation which unites 
and attracts to a common centre, the dispersed and moving 
worlds of the material universe. 

I have said that by an hypocritical profession of the new 
religion, Saul of Tarsus had nothing to gain. I was wrong: 
he was to gain poverty, and reproach, and stripes, and im¬ 
prisonment, and a felon’s death. All this he had seen ex¬ 
emplified in the life and death of his master; and he well 
knew that his master had predicted that all this should be 
the inheritance, and the only earthly inheritance, of his 
apostles. Barren temptations these to a life of hypocrisy 
and deceit. Is it a thing to be desired, to incur reproach and 
infamy ? Is it an object of ambition to be steeped in poverty 
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to the very lips ? Is persecution dear ? Is danger sweet 7 
The scourge, the dungeon, and the torture, are they to be 
coveted ? Is that cross the throne to which aspiring selfish¬ 
ness would fain ascend 7 Is that bed of fire the couch on 
which luxurious self-love would seek repose 7 But it may 
be said that the apostle’s object was posthumous fame. I 
know that posthumous fame is dear to the human heart. 
We love to cast forward the eye of anticipation, and fondly 
brood over the soothing thought that we may live and be 
cherished in the memory of posterity, in spite of the triuntpli 
of death and the devastation of the worm. But no one 
would love the reproach of posterity ; no one would court, by 
a life of hypocrisy and deceit, its sure result, posthumous 
execration. Was the apostle actuated by aspirations after 
rank and authority 7 It is true that the station of an apos¬ 
tle in the church of Christ, is the highest that ever yet was 
filled on earth by any human being; that the authority at¬ 
tached to that sacred office is the most transcendent in its 
nature and sublime in its character, ever entrusted to mortal 
hands. Yet that office and that authority could not have 
been the object of an impostor’s ambition. He would have 
been wholly incapable of appreciating their intrinsic dignity: 
and, at that early age of the church, an apostle had no tem¬ 
poral power to be coveted; his only temporal rank was pre¬ 
eminence in suffering. 

If we look at the life of St. Paul subsequent to his con¬ 
version, we shall find continued evidence of his sincerity. 
Well did he commence, and well pursue, the high vocation 
to which his Master had called him. In vain did reproach 
assail and danger menace him; in vain did treachery beset 
and violence oppose his progress; in vain were the igno¬ 
miny of stripes, the pangs of torture, and the fear of death; 
in vain were the horrors of the amphitheatre and the terrors 
of Caesar’s name; in vain was the hostility of man, and no 
less in vain were the obstacles of nature; in vain did ocean 
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interpose its waves, and the desert its interminable sands ; 
in vain did the tera{)est drive his ship awreck, and the wild 
beast crass his solitary track; in vain were the ties of friend¬ 
ship, the sacred bonds of family affection, the dear delights 
of home, to deter him from his Master’s service. Now per¬ 
secuted at Jerusalem, now expelled from Antioch, now stoned 
at Lystra, now beaten with rods at Thyatira, now exposed 
to sjivage beasts at Ephesus, now arraigned before Felix 
and Festus and Agrippa, now shipwrecked at Malta, now 
imprisoned at Rome, he yet pursued his onward, upward 
course, made Felix tremble on the judgment-seat, almost 
persuaded tlie infidel Agrippa, satisfied the scepticism of 
Athenian philosophy, diverted from the great goddess Diana 
her deluded worshippers, and made converts to the faith in 
tlie very household of Caesar. At one time wandering on 
the desert soil of Arabia, at another on the distant shores of 
Britain, wherever the name of God was dishonored, or 
the way of sadvation was unknown, for more than thirty 
years, did this illustrious disciple add proof to proof of the 
sincerity of Ins faith. 

It has been frequently said that, though Christianity has 
made many a martyr, it never made a hero. If by hero¬ 
ism is meant the bodying forth of that fearful ambition, 
which seeks 


“-to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind,” 


and which, if its power equalled its will, would appropriate 
to itself the crown of Omnipotence, and exact universal ad¬ 
oration ; then to the appellation of hero St. Paul confessedly 
has no claim. But if a noble daring in the noblest cause; if 
the consecration of all the energies of an exalted understand¬ 
ing and ail the aspirations of a fervid heart in its pursuit; if 
the most chivalrous disregard of hardships and peril and 
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death ; if the union of all these virtues and their final con¬ 
summation by the sacrifice of life itself, deserve the name of 
heroism; then was the apostle of the gentiles indeed a hero. 
But I forbear. The eulogy of St. Paul is a theme too lofty 
for my feeble lips. The day will come when it shall be ap¬ 
propriately pronounced; when in the presence of the rebuked 
heroes of the earth and their slaughtered victims, and of re¬ 
joicing saints and angels, this hero of the cross will receive 
the eulogy of heaven, pronounced by the lips of heaven's 
king, “well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joys of thy lord !” 

If tlien Paul was neither deceived nor a deceiver, it follows 
that the account given by himself of his miraculous conver¬ 
sion, is true. The truth of his other communications to 
mankind, whether oral or written, is the necessary result. 
For it would be absurd as well as impious to suppose that 
the God of truth would commission an ambassador from 
heaven, and sanction Iris ministry by the gift of his own 
miraculous powers, to enable him to become the propagator 
of falsehoods. And if the discourses and epistles of St. Paul 
are proved to be true, even the sceptic would scarce take the 
trouble of questioning the truth of the body of the scriptures, 
of which these discourses and epistles form so vital a part. 
Indeed, St. Paul himself expressly declares, that “ aU scrip¬ 
ture is given by inspiration of God.” It is true then, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt it is true, that sacred volume, in all 
its diversified contents. It is true, that there is a God, om¬ 
niscient, omnipresent, and almighty; a God of holiness, of 
justice, and of truth. It is true, that mournful history of 
Adam’s disobedience and fall, which shall wring with justly 
sympathizing anguish the bosom of his latest posterity. It 
is true, that copy of the divine perfections, that sacred rule of 
morals, that awful expression of the will of the Almighty, 
at whose promulgation Sinai trembled to its beise. It is no 
fiction of the poets, that heaven and that heU, prepared for 
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those who fiilhll or violate the precepts of that law. It is to 
the lifii, that lamentable picture which every page of scrip¬ 
ture oilers to our view of man’s inability, in his fallen state, 
to comply Avith those requisitions of his Maker, and his 
consequent exposure to inevitable ruin. It is divine, that 
stupendous scheme of wisdom and of mercy which saved his 
sinking nature from its deep perdition, and gave it once 
more a chance for dignity and happiness. It was real, that 
awful s.acrilice on CalvJiry ; it was no delusion, that glorious 
rcsuiTection and ascension; it is elTicient, that blessed inter¬ 
cession, through which our humble efforts and imperfect 
prayers are rendered aceeptable in the sight of the Father 
of mercies. 


THE VALUE OF THE SOUL. 


WBXTTBN AT TIIK AGK OP TWBNTk-OMS. 

What a tumult of exultation woidd the promised sove¬ 
reignty of a world excite in the human breast! How would 
the purpled robe, tlie jewelled diadem, the exalted throne, 
crowd in thick array upon the fancy as it gazed upon the 
glittering phantom ! How would the heart expand to meet 
the love and reverence of subject millions! With what 
intense energy would every passion spring to the enjoyment 
of its object! With what exulting transports would the 
soul rouse all its powers to accommodate itself to its exalted 
destiny! Yet this world, with all the pomp and power 
attendant on its possession; this world, whose sovereignty 
in prospect would so absorb every faculty of our native, is 
declared by our Saviour to be far inferior in value to a single 
soul. To one accustomed to estimate every thing by a 
worldly standard, this may appear at first a startling propo- 
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sition. Yet even such a man cannot withhold his assent, 
when he considers the excellent nature of the soul itself, the 
eternity of exktence to which it is destined, and the surprising 
proofs of the estimate at which it is held hy higher intellects 
than ours. 

And in the first place, the soul is spiritual in its nature. 
Accordingly, it possesses qualities peculiar to itself, and far 
superior to those which are inherent in the material substances 
around us. Indeed, of a nature so far sui)erior is soul to 
matter, that the ancient philosophers supposed that they 
could describe the Deity himself in no higher or more signi¬ 
ficant terms, than when they denominated him “ the soul 
of the universe.” Incorrect as was this notion of heathen 
philosophy, it may nevertheless serve to furnish us with an 
illustration of the superior dignity, of the exalted nature, of 
the soul. As God pervades the universe, directmg and con¬ 
trolling its complicated operations; so tire human soul, in a 
far lower sphere it is true, and with far inferior yet similar 
powers, rules with absolute dominion that tabernacle of clay 
in which it dwells. Is God infinitely superior to the universe 
of matter which he governs ? In like manner, though not 
in equal degree, is the soul of man superior to the frame 
which it inhabits, and to the kindred earth from which tliat 
frame was formed. 

The nature of the soul we cannot, it is true, precisely 
determine. It is an essence too subtile for human examina¬ 
tion ; but its qualities we are enabled to perceive and to 
appreciate. It has affections; from whose exercise may be 
derived the purest and most exquisite enjo)rment; upon 
whose existence depend all the important relations of social 
and domestic life; from whose proper cultivation arises 
much that is useful, and all that is endearing, in individuals 
or in the species. These affections, it is true, are sometimes 
sources of pain as well as pleasure. Misfortune may befall 
those that are dear to us, and through theirs inflict a wound 
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upon our hearts. Disapjwintment in friendship, or in love, 
may poison one of the streams of our affections, and drive it 
back to the fountain whence it sprung, to taint and to em¬ 
bitter all its waters. Death may wrest from our bosom some 
ibudiy cherished object, and fill the “ aching void” with un¬ 
availing anguish. Yet even in the midst of such afflictioas, 
we cannot wish that our hearts were hardened into marble •, 
we cannot but perceive that our misery is owing, not to the 
original constitution of the soul, but to those fruitful springs 
of evil which sin has introduced into the world. Nor does 
there breathe the man who would willingly divest himself 
of these constituents of his nature. No matter how deeply 
his feelings have been w’ounded ; no irratter how cruelly his 
affections have been wronged; no matter if the outrages of 
Iris fellows have driven him from the haunts of men, to dwell 
a solitary hermit in the wilderness; even there, even in such 
a desolation of the heart, he will derive Iris dearest earthly 
consolation from the revival of those seared and withered 
affections, and from their expansion upon all even the in¬ 
animate objects around him. Thus, though a proud and 
unfeeling philosophy may tell us that the affections are 
deserving only of exclusion from our breasts, there is an 
instinct in our nature which points out their excellence and 
value, and teaches us to preserve them as a part of the noble 
structure of the soul. 

The soul has other faculties. It has powers of imagina¬ 
tion, which multiply tlie enjoyments of man; and, w’hen 
properly directed, amend and ennoble his character, by pu¬ 
rifying the grosser materials of which it is composed. What 
a charm does it add to the scenery of nature! How superior 
to that which is perceived through the same medium of the 
senses by the annual creation! The eagle, it is true, may 
gaze with pleasure on that beetling cliff, for it is the abode 
of its young; the fawn may bound with delight through 
yonder grove, and enjoy its verdant foliage and its cooling 
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shades; the mute inhabitants of the lake below may sport 
amidst its waters, and admire the sparkling of the wave as 
the sunbeam enters the transimreut element; but to man, 
imagination gives the power of admiring them all, and of 
deriving from the scene a far more exalted and more exqui¬ 
site enjo]m[ient. But a more excellent faculty of the soul is 
reason. Do you ask for proofs of its excellence ? Behold 
them in the various institutions of society; in that social 
compact which it establishes to preserve our race from a state 
of worse than brutal barbarism; in the wholesome restraints 
imposed by government for the general good ; in that civil 
liberty which is congenial to man as a reasonable being, and 
is his only refuge from tyranny and violence. Mark how 
it appropriates to their most useful ends the various agents 
and substances in nature; how it divests even the lightning 
of its power to harm, and subdues the elements to the con¬ 
venience of man. Follow it as it expatiates through the 
fields of physical research; as it traces the appearances of 
nature to their sources, and brings them all to light; from 
the obvious cause of the simplest phenomenon, to that mys¬ 
terious principle which keeps our planet in its orbit, and 
preserves the wondrous harmony of the universe of God. 

It is, however, the peculiar excellence of the human 
soul, that all its powers are capable of application to 
moral subjects, to those eternal distinctions between right 
and wrong, which existed in the uncreated mind “ before 
the mountains were brought forth, or the earth and the world 
were formedto those wonderful operations of power, of 
wisdom and of mercy, which are displayed in the govern¬ 
ment of God, to the consistency, the beauty, and the 
grandeur which exist in infinite perfection in the character 
of Jehovah. Touched by grace from above, it may learn 
to appreciate as well as to admire; to exercise towards the 
father of its existence that filial reverence which befits a 
creature; that humility and penitence which become a fallen 
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being; that love which his mercy and long-suiTering 
demand; that faitli which lifts the soul to heaven in joyful 
confidence; assimilates it to the purer spirits who inhabit 
there, and teaches it to aspire, though with no unholy ambi¬ 
tion, to the attainment of that image of its Maker in which 
it was originally formed. This susceptibility of heavenly 
infiuences is indeed the crown of human endowments, the 
true glory of our nature; without which, reason were insuf- 
ficent for our guidance, and conscience blind to our imper¬ 
fections ; without which hope were “ the dream of a shadow,” 
and faith the confidence of a madman; without which the 
high purposes of our creation had lieen defeated by the fall, 
and man forever left to herd with brutes, and, like the 
Babylonian of old, “ to eat grass as oxen and be wet with 
the dews of heaven.” Such are the faculties, intellectual 
and moral, of the human soul. How infinitely superior to 
the inert qualities of matter, to the mere animal instincts o£. 
the brute creation! 

But in the second place. The soul contains within itself 
a principle of immortality, which adds immeasurably to its 
excellence. Every thing else in our wnrld is subject to 
decay. The fairest flower must wither; the tallest oak of 
the forest musi waste away and fall; man’s own body must 
sink into the grave and return to its kindred dust; the 
proudest palace that his hands have built must crumble into 
ruins; the most extensive empire must decline and pass 
away; the fame which we vainly call immortal must fade 
and be forgotten; the earth itself must cease its revolutions, 
and perish in the final conflagration. But the soul, more 
noble, more excellent tlian them all, shall nevei die. Igno¬ 
rant of decay, it shall live on throughput the boundless ages 
of eternity. Eternity! Upon the very borders of that undis¬ 
covered country imagination pauses; or if it attempts to 
iross the infinite extent, returns fatigued with unavailing 
'.flbrts; since far beyond the point of its utmost penetration. 
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a wider, and still a wider region, a r^ion growing wider 
forever, remains to be explored. But the soul, unable as it 
is now to comprehend the extent of its own existence, shall 
hereafter traverse the whole of the infinite expanse, tliough 
it shall never arrive at the termination of its journey. Won¬ 
derful paradox! yet true as it is wonderful! Again, the soul 
derives a relative value far superior to that which arises out 
of the excellence of its faculties, or even the eternity of its 
existence, from the consideration that this eternity is to be 
spent in happiness without alloy, or misery without allevia¬ 
tion. That this consideration is true, will not admit of a 
doubt. Else why is it that in this lower world. Almighty 
Justice suffers the oppression of virtue and the exaltation of 
vice ? Why is it that the military murderer is often exalted 
to a throne, though the blood of slaughtered thousands cry 
from the ground to heaven for vengeance, and the wrongs of 
injured millions sit heavy on his soul? Why is it that the 
good man is often stripped of fortune, fiicuds and kindred^ 
and left to sink broken hearted into an untimely grave? 
“ Verily there is a reward for the righteous : verily he is a 
God that judgeth in the earth.” Reason acknowledges the 
truth of revelation when she informs us of a heaven and a 
hell. 

That this consideration is of infinite importance, will 
appear from a moment’s consideration of these far different 
states of being. How ecstatic must be the emotions of the 
soul when it finds itself clothed in its immortal garb; trans¬ 
ferred to the “ heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living 
Godwhen it looks around on those eternal “ mansions 
prepared from the foundation of the world,” or regards the 
innumerable company of angels that inhabit them; or gazes 
with a far stronger than an eagle’s vision on the resplendent 
glories of the Majesty on high ! How incalculable shall be 
its felicity in those blest abodes! There its pure and perfect 
affections shall be able to comprehend in one bond «f univer- 
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sal love the countless “ spirits of the just made perfectand 
to centre with fixed intenseness and infinite enjoyment on 
the benevolent author of its existence, the merciful bestower 
of its happiness. There it shall expatiate in the wide regions 
of the universe of being, and ascend, through the various 
degrees of dignity and glory, to God, the fountain of all. 
There it shall “ see Him as he isit shall look back upon 
the world which is no more, and trace through all the 
changes of its eventful history, the wisdom of his Providence; 
it shall comprehend more fully that scheme of man’s redemp¬ 
tion which bailies the intellect of angels, and perceive in the 
mysterious transaction the greatness of his mercy; from its 
elevated station it shall look abroad throughout the universe, 
and recognise his presence in every world, and in every 
corner of tliat world’s domain; it shall witness perhaps some 
new exertion of his creative power, and rank itself among 
those “ morning stars,” those “ sons of God,” who again shall 
hail w ith songs and shouts of joy the display of his Omnipo¬ 
tence. The capacity of the soul for such enjoyments 
will increase with its duration. We have observed the 
progress of the soul in this life. We have seen the mind 
of infancy satisfied with vacancy or intent upon a toy; we 
have marked its gradual expansion under the influence of 
exciting circumstances and continual exercise; we have 
seen it arrive at all the strength and vigor of confinned man- 
horxl, arrd in after years attain an increase of powers by a 
corresponding increase of opportunities for knowledge. How 
then must the faculties of the soul expand and brighten and 
ascend in heaven! in that blest region where holy minds 
shall meet in contact, receiving and communicating stores of 
exalted knowledge; where a field for contemplation shall be 
opened as wide as the universe, as sublime as the character 
of Jehovah; where he that is “perfect in wisdom” shall 
point the way, and every moment shall be crowded with new 
operations of the power, with fresh displays of the goodness 
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and omniscience of God. Such is the state of the soul in a 
future wOTld of bliss ! how numerous, how ecstatic its enjoy¬ 
ments ! how sublime, how rapturous its prospects! 

But man, alrl, is subject to the loss of all this happiness: 
not by a cessation of its existence; for that will be each lost 
one’s wish when he calls upon the rocks and mountains to 
cover him, and vainly hopes that that hell which “ is moved 
from beneath to wait him at his coming,” might prove indeed 
a “ second deathbut by condemnation to a state compared 
to which anniliilation, abhorrent as it is to every principle of 
our nature, to every aspiration of the soul, would seem like 
happiness. But I forbear: no tongue can adequately tell the 
horrors of that state, no language can describe those— 

“ Regions of sorrow—doleful shades, where peace 
“ And rest can never dwell—hoi* never come, 

“ That comes to all, but torture without end 
“Still urges”- 

How is the value of the soul enhanced in our eyes, when 
we view it thus in the light of eternity ! How forcibly Is the 
conviction brought home to our bosoms, that it shall not 
“ profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul!” 

But in the third place. The true value of the human 
soul is exhibited in its strongest point of view by a conside¬ 
ration of the estimate at which it is held by the superior 
orders of creation, and by the all-wise Author of its being. 
We have received it from the lips of “ Him who cannot lie,” 
that “ there is joy in tlie presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.” Observe, over the- repentance of 
a single soul. Suppose then for a moment, that by a decree 
of the Almighty, this earth again were swept of all the 
active millions that now swarm upon its surface; and that 
instead of a surviving family, as in the days of Noah, a single 
individual alone were left the sole inheritor of all its vast 
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domains. Why is it that tlie limits of heaven continue still 
to bend an attentive eye on this far distant planet 7 Is it to 
mark with what precise exactness it accomplishes its days and 
months and years 7 Is it to observe the dreary stillness that 
pervades its depopulated regions, or contemplate the hue of 
universal death that has gathered on its aspect and deformed 
its beauties ? No: it is an object of still greater interest that 
attracts their eager gaze; it is that single soul, inoie valuable 
in itself than all that earth possesses of beauty and of 
grandeur, which causes them to stoop from their exalted 
thrones in fixed attention. That soul repents; it casts its 
lo<ad of unshared misery—the intolerable burden of unpar¬ 
doned sin, at the foot of the cross ; it receives the promised 
rest; immediately there is joy in the celestial courts ; a new 
emotion of delight pervades the bosoms of the heavenly host, 
from the lowest in the scale of angelic being to “ Gabriel 
who standeth in the presence of God.” What then must be 
the value of that soul whose progress can attract the scrutiny 
of angels; whose safety can create a jubilee in heaven ! 

The mighty work which God has performed in its behalf, 
affords us a proof of the value which his perfect wisdom 
attaches to the human soul. He sent his own Son into the 
world to restore 1'. to that brightness it had lost, to preserve 
it from that eternal condemnation to which it was exposed. 
This was, it is true, an act of mfinite condescension, of 
boundless mercy. Yet can we think the eternal Son would 
have “ left the glory which he had with the Father,” aban¬ 
doned the throne of heaven, to be born in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and to suffer an ignominious death upon the 
cross; can w'e think he would have done aU this to pre¬ 
serve fiom actual annihilation a mass of matter a thnnanod 
limes larger than this eartli on which we dwell, yon glorious 
lun itself, or to remove that sentence of final dissolution 
vhich even now rests on all the countless m}rnadB of worlds 
A the material universe? Oh no! it was the soul, the im-. 
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mortal soul, the soul capable of endless torment and of eternal 
happiness, of torment how excruciating, and of happiness 
how exquisite!—it was the soul alone that could present, 
even to infinite mercy, an adequate motive for such a 
sacrifice. 

“ What,” then, “ shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?” Should Satan now 
appear to us, as to our Saviour of old, in a material form; 
should he trans|wrt us, as he did the “ Son of Man,” to some 
lofty mountain, and there display l»efoie our astonished vision 
the kingdoms of the world ; should he then proceed to ofler 
all their power and their glory in exchange for our inunortal 
soul, what would be our decision at that awful moment 1 
Perhaps, startled by the bold and open approach of the fiend, 
we might defy the tempter, and hold first our integrity. 
At least, such may be our thoughts when we coiitem])latc 
at a distance the supposed temptation. Yet blind, alas! to 
our real situation, are there not many among us who aspire, 
not indeed after empire, who seek not indeed the dominion 
of a world, but who are content to barter for a far less equi¬ 
valent, for a little golden dust, a few ephemeral enjoyments, 
a breath of popular applause, “ the pleasures of sin for a 
seasonto barter for these unsubstantial and fleeting pos¬ 
sessions, the eternal welfare of their immortal souls! Oh 
folly of man! whither art thou tending ? To death—^the 
grave—^to everlasting wo. Oh sacred wisdom! whither art 
thou fled? “Man knoweth not the place thereof; neither 
is it found in the land of the living.” “ Oh, give us wisdom, 
that sitteth by thy throne ! and reject us not from among 
thy children!” 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION—A FRAGMENT. 

WRITTEN AT T41E ACE OP TWKNTV-ONB. 


It is a wise [irovision of the Author of our being, that love 
of the parent to his offspring. It is a natural principle, 
tcitiling ia the prc.-<ervation of the species and the expansion 
of the heart; it i.s an in.=stinctivc feeling, which needs no aid 
Ironi argument; it is a glowing impulse, beyond the power 
of time and chance to extinguish. Wc love, indeed, what¬ 
ever wc have cherished, he it hut a brute that owes its com¬ 
fort to our kindness, nay but a plant which we have nursed 
into luxuriance; hvnv much more then the child upon whom 
we have lavished the fondest cares and the most anxious 
vigilance! I have seen a mother watching the slumbers of 
her infant offspring. The dying cadence of that murmured 
song; the breathless stillness which succeeds its music; the 
jaze, now fixed in fondness on her child, now turned to 
icaven, imploring future blessings on its head ; express to 
very feeling of the heart the intenseness of maternal love, 
have seen the same gentle being cmplo}'^ed in soothing the 
iprice of wayward childhood. Those persuasive arts, the 
\stinct of affection; those cheering tones, in which pity’s 
If has seemed to speak ; that enduring tenderness, which 
rseveres in spite of disapjiomtment in its consolatory task; 
speak a patient love, which, though bom of earth, may 
nost vie with that inspired charity, whose divinest character 
3 that it “ suffereth long and is kind.” I have seen the 
thcr hovering around the couch of her sick child. That 
TtouB brow, that troubled and yet watchful eye, who tlia^ 
beheld can forget? I have seen the gladness of a mo¬ 
’s joy. It beamed in smiles on her reviving offspring, ■ 
the cheerful light of day upon exulting nature. I have 
9L. II. 59 
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sem the anguish of a mother’s grief. She sat, like Bsichei, 
weeping fta- her child, and refusing to be comforted, because 
it was not. 

Nor is this affection confirxed to the motlier’s gentle bosom. 

It is no less dominant in the father’s heart. 

" The tather, whose authority, in show 
When most severe and mnetcring all its ibrer, 

Is hut the graver rountenanoe of love." 

1 4tave seen the father returned from the new-made grave 
•jf his departed child. That self-centered look; that wan¬ 
dering, uninterested gaze; that wintry smile; seemed as of 
one whose soul, already gone Itefore, was even now com¬ 
muning with the unforgotten dead. Thou, O Heavenly 
Parent, thou alone cotildst sustain him, as he meditated 
almost to madness on the treasure he had lost; as he 
recalled the recollection of that helpless infancy which Ime- 
care had cherished, of that thoughtless youth which his 
parental baud had restrained and guided; as he traced the 
^progress of those virtues implanted by hL« precepts, and 
remembered the character and atUiinments of that raiiul, into 
which he seemed to have trftnsfused his own. 
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